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y Introducing the “New Line of it 
| CHESTERLYN |. 
Y o a gd Me Pes | iy 
y | Vellum Finish HM 
WW in| 
h - PAPER, BRISTOL, ENVELOPES iy 
) hy 
| AND ANNOUNCEMENTS nl 
ae eee | | i 
: Arrange to look this line over—it’s a winner. The very mod- if 
erate price suggests a wide range of utility. Hl 
y Itis an excellent paper for Commercial, Official, Professional, or Per- nl 
y sonal Stationery; Announcements and Direct-by-Mail Advertising. fi 
We strongly recommend this line for Greeting Cards and Folders. i 
y Hy 
y In Stock as Follows: i 
! i 
Mi PAPER ENVELOPES Hi 
M White Gladstone Size ’ Twofold Size Hy 
y 2234-56 lbs. 2234-64 lbs. No, 5 Baronial Size Addr tl 
y poems Made from 2234-64 lb. paper LN] 
y BRISTOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
y 2234x28)4-120 s. eahibiniceds Ibs. PO partie yy get his Size 
y 22/4%2874-140 lbs. 224x2874-180 lbs. No. 5 Baronial Size Square Grand Size 
y isitabiewme on Ibs. Cards i RA 
y Te will be to your interest to get samples and prices of this . 
Y new line, which will be furnished promptly upon request. 
4 | oe 
| THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 
517-525 SOUTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO _ 
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At lantic Bond is an economical paper, 


not only because of its low price, but also because 
of its low cost in the pressroom. On its smooth, tub- 
sized surface you can print from type or plates, in- 
cluding fine screen halftones when necessary, almost 
as easily and effectively as on coated book papers. 
The watermark helps instead of hindering, because 
it is a genuine watermark, made with a dandy-roll, 
and will not show through, as surface marks do, 
where designs or illustrations are printed over it. 


PME ULLAL 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Absolutely Non-Inflammable! 


NUREX TABBING COMPOUND ggg tec 


Other Patents 
Pend ng) 







NUREX—The Modern Product for Tabbing, Tipping or Mounting 
SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR 


NUREX— The only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on the market. Beware 
of Imitations! —NUREX — Always ready for use— Must not be heated — Applied cold 
— Always dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat — Does not become brittle — Never gets 

sticky in hot or damp weather — Never cracks under the cutter. 
COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts 
NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


Government Measure 














THE LEE HARDWARE CoO. 








Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 














The Winning Note smooth 
CARDS fg aenehed 


v, 
You have the “drop” on 
your competitors when 
you offer business cards 
to your prospects in this 
attractive manner. Stubsof cardsheld firm- 
For they, can see the adv: = ly by lever binder in case 
tages of Wiggins Pate 


Scored Cards and Wearwell iii Binder they detach smoothly, and never rub nor 
Cases at a glance and will never be content get soiled, waste from spoilage is prac- 
to carry loose cards again. tically eliminated. 

Wearwell Cases hold the cards firmly Scored Cards supplied in blank form to 
and keep them always clean and fresh. As be printed in your own plant. Write today 


WIGGINS for samples and prices. 
bottom CARDS xr. 





















THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
1101 So. Wabash Ave. 
oples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 
color.. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 















All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 


either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 


Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 
coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 








Indiana: Chemical & Manufacturing Company 





23-25 East 26th St., New York City 





Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 























— _EXHIBITOR___ 
Graphic Arts Exposition 


e Milwaukee, August 18 - 23, 1924 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 





608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Years ago, when Mr. Stephens installed his first Dexter Automatic Feeder, he felt 
somewhat uncertain as to Automatic Feeder efficiency and possibilities. His first letter, 
written in 1904 reflects this uncertainty in every line. . 

The list of installations made by Mr. Stephens since 1904 certainly tells a much 
' different story—that of Satisfaction and CONFIDENCE. — 


Number of Dexter and Cross Feeders operating in plant of 
E. W. Stephens Publishing Company each year. 


1904 1917 1919 1923 TODAY 


1 zy = B 5 5 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 West 23rd Street New York City 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 


“E. G. Myers Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. H. W. Brintnall 
Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco & Los Angeles 


FEEDERS FOLDERS CUTTERS STITCHER-FEEDERS BUNDLING PRESSES 
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FOUR FAMOUS PRODUCTS of the y y 
; <n Co 


Upham 
Sheet Rotary Press 


Guaranteed to print at a speed of 5000 
to 6000 per hour. 

















Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
makes presses deliver light paper 


U. P.M. like this ] instead of like this J 
Vacuum 
Bronzer 




















80 to 90% of all bronzed work produced in the United 

States is done on this machine. It is the standard for 
lity and a consistent profit earner. 

quality a consistent profit earne The only known means of entirely remov- 

ing costly troubles due to static electricity. 

















Automatic Ink Dryer 


The safe gas attachment which en- 

ables its users to send their 

: ' sheets to the bindery 

aie in ip eo. a : hours earlier than 
— ' before 
pete tet! — 4 





UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY ieee 


83 Broad Street, Boston 38 Park Row, New York 604 Fisher Building, Chicago 


Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 























Pittsburgh’s “New Paper 


Daily Dispate 


INCORPORATED 


PITTSBURGH’S INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 

















cAlso Chooses the Linograph 


After a thorough and most careful investigation of all 
composing machines, Pittsburgh’s new daily the “Daily 
Dispatch,” has chosen the Linograph with which to 
equip their composing room. 


This decision was reached only after Mr. George P. 
Grise, President of the Dispatch Publishing Company, 
had made a trip to New York to see all models of type- 
setting machines at the A.N. P. A. Convention. Asa 
result, the initial order of Linographs will include a 
battery of six of the multiple magazine Model 3’s and 
one of the new All Purpose Model 12's. 











Your investigation of the Linograph will show you also 
that Linograph Simplicity of Construction does mean 
Economy of Operation. 





Write for further details 


The Linograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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Interviews With Royal Customers 


Loyal Royal 
Customers 


UDD & DETWEILER, Inc., of Washington, D. C., 
are printers who have been in business since 1868— 
oo long before Royal came into the picture. But both 
concerns are now closely allied on a basis as indicated 
by a recent letter from Mr. Judd, who writes: 


“In these days of high quality—guanttty is the factor which 
makes the expression—‘it had better be electrotyped’ 
mean much more than it used to when wax was the mould- 
ing medium and when electrotyping spelled inferior 
results. With lead-moulded Royal electrotypes we are 
printing the National Geographic Magazine— nearly a 
million copies each month—and the high standard set 
by this performance of plate-making and printing should 
leave no doubt as to the vital necessity of getting the best 
plates obtainable for such work. By many years of serv- 
ice you have earned your title ‘ Royal,’ for you are that 
by name and nature.” 


Not content with this very flattering statement, Mr. Judd 
jokingly added that as we ‘‘wax’’ older we have surely come 
to ‘‘lead” the electrotyping industry—and Mr. E. L. 
Hutchinson, Superintendent, “‘stands by” to make it a double 
testimonial bearing his signature as well. 


Haven’t you a feeling as you read these remarkable inter- 
views that you’d like to hook up with Royal? 


Royal Electrotype Company 
624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electroty pers 
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ANNOUNCING 


the ‘New 


Willsea Paper Curing Machine 


—a new type of machine, which handles smaller capacities cf paper than our larger straight type 
Stecher Curing Machines. It is rotary in operation, fully enclosed in sheet metal, small and compact. 
Designed especially for lithographers and printers whose requirements do not warrant the instal- 
lation of the straight type; built in several sizes with capacities extending up to that of the larger 
straight machines. 


The conditioning process is the same in both the Willsea and Stecher machines; it consists of supply- 
ing a maximum volume of air—the same air in which the paper is to be run through the presses 
—properly distributed to give equal exposure to the full surface of the sheets at a velocity that will 
complete the process rapidly without damaging the paper by stretching or by fraying the edges. 





me 


WILLSEA PAPER CURING MACHINE 
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Front and Side Views of a Recent Installation of the New Rotary Type Machine 





The Stecher and Willsea Curing Machines condition any stock—damp, green, or dry stock—to the 
actual temperature and humidity of the pressroom atmosphere, and deliver the paper to the presses, 
thoroughly seasoned, in two hours time. The hourly capacity depends upon the size and type of 
machine, which in turn is determined by your particular requirements. 


These machines also perform the supplementary services of rapidly drying and setting inks between 
colors, and before bronzing or cutting. They save, besides time, a large amount of precious space 
in the usually overcrowded pressroom. They eliminate buckling, curling, ruffling; relieve static 
troubles; make perfect register possible; and greatly expedite production. 


For Quotation on Proper Machine Give Size of Your Largest Sheet and Your cAverage Daily Consumption 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers : Founders : Machinists 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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Make the WESTVACO Mall ‘Brand Papers as shown in 
the ‘Reference ‘Book your standard for comparison in 
paper quality and value. [he world’s largest manufacturers 
of high grade printing papers back their worth and press- 

room performance 


Te Westvaco Mill Brand Papers sold through The Mill Price List 


Velvo-Enamel Pinnacle Extra Stron Westvaco M. F. Minerco Bond 
Embossing ae, White Pink Blue Canary Goldenrod 
Marquette Enamel White India Tint Westvaco Eg gshell Ori ga Writin g 
White Canary 
; . Westvaco Text . 
Sterling Enamel Westvaco Ideal Litho. White Gray India Tint Brown Blue Goldenrod Westvac é Index Bristol 


Westmont Enamel Westvaco Cover Westvaco Post Card 
India Tint We stvaco Super White Gray India Tint Brown Blue Goldenrod Cream 











West Vircinia Puce & Paper Company * New York and Chicago 





A COMPOSITE VIEW OF THE PULP AND PAPER MILLS OF WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


The MILL PRICE LIST 


Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Ay 


. . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 

Bradley-Reese Co. 
Birmingham Graham Paper Co. 
Boston The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Buffalo. . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Chicago . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Cincinnati. . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Dallas Graham Paper Co. 
Des Moines Carpenter Paper Co. 
Detroit. . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
El Paso Graham Paper Co. 
Houston Graham Paper Co. 
Kansas City Graham Paper Co. 
Los Angeles . . . Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
Milwaukee The E. A. Bouer Co. 
Minneapolis Graham Paper Co. 


Atlanta . 
Augusta, Me. . 
Baltimore 


~ Portland 


Nashville Graham Paper Co. 
New Haven . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
New Orleans Graham Paper Co. 
New York West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

Philadelphia Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
Pittsburgh . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence . . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Richmond . . . Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Rochester The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
St. Louis Graham Paper Co. 
St. Paul Graham Paper Co. 
San Francisco . . . Blake, Mofhitt & Towne 
Seattle American Paper Co. 
Tacoma . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Washington,D.C. R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 
R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 
























































Use a CLEVELAND 


Tue day you install your Cleveland it starts paying for itself. As 
you watch it steadily turning out perfectly folded pieces hour after 


hour you begin to wonder how you got along without it. 


It saves space in your bindery and re- 
duces your overhead. 


It increases bindery production and 
enables you to turn out rush jobs in 
schedule time. 


It will handle in a single operation 
such forms as 12, 20, 28 and 40-page 
booklets, which require two or more 
operations on other folding machines. 


It will fold at a uniformly low cost any 
size sheet from 4x7 to 26x58 inches. 


Its simplicity enables you to change 
adjustment from one fold to another 
with amazing ease and quickness. 


Our representative will gladly show 
you how these and other economies 
can be applied to your business. Write 
to us and we will have him call. 


The Cleveland will make all the folds made by all 
the other folders — and a great many 
that none of them can produce. 


[He [jeveranofsjoine Nacnine[a 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building 





CHICAGO: 232 S, Clark Street 


BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 


PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 


Represented by American Type Founders Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oragon, and Salt Lake City 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Seattle 


The manufacture aad sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all countries inthe Eastern Hemisphere 
is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
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Size of Bed 26x38 Size of Form 22x35 
Will Take Sheet up to 24x36 

















sé you are in business to make money you can not afford 
to ignore the many points of superiority of this money- 
making Pony Press for general work, from a simple job in 
one color to fine register work in two or more colors. 


Moderate First Cost Rigid Impression 
Economical Upkeep Fine Distribution 

Low Cost of Operation Strength and Durability 
Ease of Handling Operator Conveniences 
Perfection of Register Large Range of Work 
Simplification of Parts Superior Product 


Send to us or any dealer—TODAY—for “reason why” literature and 
learn why Lee Press users are Boosters 


The Challenge Machinery Company, Mfrs. 


CHICAGO, 124 S. Wells St. Grand Haven, Mich. NEW YORK, 220 W. 19th St. 


YONGE) 
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A Jury of Stalwart Minds 


By JAmes WALLEN 


tbe unlock the average mind use 
+ a pictorial key. In substance this 
is the opinion of the thinkers of all 
times. The persuasive power of pic- 
tures was defined by Samuel Cole- 
ridge when he said, “A picture is 
an intermediate something between 
a thought and a thing.” 


“A room hung with pictures is 
a room hung with thoughts,” re- 
marked Sir Joshua Reynolds to one 
of the lovely women who sat before 
his easel. 

And robust Ben Jonson preached, 
“Whosoever loves not a pic- 
ture isinjurioustotruth. Pic- 
ture isthe inventionof heaven, 
the most ancient and most 
akin to nature. It is itself 
a silent work and always 
one and the same habit.” 


Look for this Emblem 


So all down the thoughtful pages 
of literature are eloquent tributes 
to the influential art of illustration. 
Today, more and better pictures are 
circulated than ever before. 


The craft of photo-engraving has 
given a billion wings to illustration. 
It has made every periodical a packet 
art gallery. 

Advertisers have long since joined 
the jury of stalwart minds who 
know that “Your Story in Picture 
Leaves Nothing Untold.” The pic- 
ture is the pry that opens the purse 
of the buying public. “The 
Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere,” 
a booklet full of entertain- 
ment and education may be 
had from your photo-engraver 
or direct from the offices of 
the great trade association. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION ® 


GENERAL 


OFFICES + 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK #¢ CHICAGO 


Copyrighted 1924, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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The Price is Right 
The Work is Right 


A High Grade Folding Machine, 
which entirely eliminates the 
common every-day troubles and 
annoyances. 

In “Liberty Equipped” plants, 
delays are wholly unknown. 


The Liberty Folder Company 
(Originators of Simple Folders) 
Sidney, Ohio Agencies in all the Principal Cities 























An Improvement The Craig Electro-Magnetic Gas Device 


is a cylinder press attachment that is now 

considered an absolutely indispensable press 
Th at B ecame auxiliary in hundreds of efficiently conducted 
I nd is p ens abl e ] pressrooms in this country. 


The Craig Device eliminates static electricity 
from the sheets passing through the press; it 
does away with slip-sheeting in nearly every 
case; makes it unnecessary to straighten the 
sheets and also reduces expensive floor space 
of paper stock in the pressroom. 


Write for booklet “Speeding Up the Presses.” It will tell you 
what many of the largest printing houses think of the Craig device. 
Why not try the device on approval as most of the satisfied users 
have done. If it does not accomplish all we say it will, its return 
will be accepted without question and the charge cancelled. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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TuE AULT & WIBORG CO. cincinnati 


INKS FOR ALL THE GRAPHIC ARTS 











Violet Lake R No. 1553-21 Red No. 1553-28 Green No. 1553-25 Purple No. 1553-24 
Capri Blue No. 1553-27 Black No. 1552-61 
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Every-Day Inks 


ASSURE UNIFORMITY AT ALL TIMES 
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HE inks used on this sheet are some 
of our Every-Day Colors, printed on a 
cylinder press, single rolled, without slip 
sheeting, under normal pressroom condi- 
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tions. Note the brilliancy and smoothness. 
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ORDER BY COLOR & NUMBER 


Violet Lake R No. 
Red No. 
Green No. 
Purple 
Capri Blue 
Black 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 


CINCINNATI 
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“Here and Everywhere” 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO, CAN, CORDOBA, ARG. CANTON, CHINA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA MONTREAL, CAN. MENDOZA, ARG, TIENTSIN, CHINA 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO HOUSTON WINNIPEG, CAN, RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL HONGKONG 
BALTIMORL DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES, ARG, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY MANILA, P. L 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES ROSARIO, ARG, SHANGHAI, CHINA LONDON E, C., ENG. 
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Fire an 
Bookkeeper’s Ink 


THE TREND OF 
COSTS 


IN A TYPICAL 
MANUFACTURING 
PROPERTY 


. VG 13K 
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How much insurance could you collect tomorrow? 


Every fire insurance policy 
states that loss will be settled 
on the basis of ‘“‘actual cash 
value” at the time of the fire. 


Not one business in three has 
anything more than book- 
keeper’s ink to determine and 
prove such a value. 


Bookkeeper’s ink isn’t ade- 
quate. 


The books of account record 
only investment—actual costs 
—in physical property. 


If some of the property was 
bought years ago, its book 
value will obviously be lower 


than ‘‘actual cash value.”’ 


In addition, the books generally 
do not show insurable assets 
which have been charged to 
expense. 


Quite as important is the in- 
accuracy of most sets of books 
with regard to depreciation. 


Yet actual cash value at the 
time of the fire means current 
cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation. 


Every business using contin- 
uous American Appraisal serv- 
ice not only knows the actual 
cash value of its property but can 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


provide acceptable proof for it. 


With continuous American Ap- 
praisal service, this proof is 
always available—even if the 
owner’s records of the property 
are completely destroyed. 


For a detailed explanation of 
the necessity for provable cur- 
rent values in connection with 
fire insurance of the inadequacy 
of ‘book values,” of the danger 
of estimated values, and of the 
advantage of continuous 
American Appraisal service, 
send for our monograph P-7, 
“When Insurance Insures and 
When It Doesn’t.”’ 


- MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis 


New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington. 
The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Torouto. 
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VALUATIONS, REPORTS = INDUSTRIALS, PUBLIC UTILITIES, NATURAL RESOURCES 


AnAmerican Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY 








© 1924, The A. A. Co. 
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LOST TIME 


OST time on a Miehle is never due 
to any deficiency in the press itself. 


The Miehle is always ready for any and 
all kinds of work. It makes no difference 
what you bring to it; it will handle the 
work more easily, more speedily and 
turn out a better job than is possible on 
any other two-revolution press. 
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Lost time on a Miehle is always due to 
conditions outside of the press. 





MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MEG.CO. | 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 
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NO CONGESTION 


HE job press room equipped with Miehle Ver- 
ticals need never know congestion of work based 
upon waiting for a suitable press. 


All kinds of work look alike to the Vertical. You 
may run the cheapest dodger to the very best advan- 
tage, and follow it with high-grade work of any de- 
scription. In both cases, the performance will be 
betterand less expensive than on any other machine. 


All printers, big or little, need the Vertical. With- 


out it, they are at a great disadvantage; they are 
behind the times. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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} MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG.CO. |: 


“Gyice., Fourteenth & Robey Streets, Chicago 


CHICAGO. ILL. 1218 Mor 
NEW YORK, N.Y, 26010. % 
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Mentges Folding Machines 


—Produce accurate work. 
- Run at high speed. 
a -Are simple to adjust and operate. 
"a ee’ \ -Are designed and built to outlast the 
ordinary machine. 
-Produce all the standard folds. 
‘Require minimum for upkeep. 


-Are dependable. 


Built in five models to handle 
sheets up to 25x 38 inches. 


These machines will give you a maximum return on your investment. 
Send us a postal for full information. 


MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 


“BUILDERS OF PROFITABLE FOLDING MACHINERY” 











mee | CARMICHAEL 


- RELIEF 
ie. = | BLANKETS 


lente, Georgia 


Gentlemen: (Patented) 


For more thap @ year we have had in us 
@ll of our cylinder presses on which it was practic. 


able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and Cylinde r Presses 
Platen Presses 
prayed SLE mess a Rotary Presses 


or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 
sii iat time, and a decided decrease in wear 

Redar wt tartans on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 





Write for booklet and price list. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


cific Coast Sales Office: 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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FIFTY BOOKS O 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts has selected {from over 275 





entries} its 


“Fifty Books of 1924, 








and will exhibit these Books 


throughout the present year in the principal cities of this country. 


A SysTEM OF ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT. 
Frederic W. Goudy, W. E. Rudge, Inc. 
Monotype Garamont. 

Letters anv Reticion. E. G. Jacobson, 
The McGrath-Sherrill Press. Monotype 
Caslon. 

JOURNAL OF A VoyaGE TO NortH AMERICA. 
W. A. Kittredge, The Lakeside Press. 
Monotype Caslon. 


Process AND Practice OF PHoto-ENGRAv- 
1nG. The Country Life Press. Mono- 
type Caslon. 

Doctor Jounson: A Pray. D. B. Updike, 
Merrymount Press. Foundry Caslon. 


Lackeys oF THE Moon. E. B. Hackett, 
E. L. Hildreth & Co. Linotype Caslon. 

Catacocue, VotumMeE II, Part 2. D. B. Up- 
dike, The Merrymount Press, Foundry 

x ford. 

Oscar Wel.: LETTERS AND Papers. Grab- 

orn Press. Foundry Garamond. 

LitHoGrapHy. D. B. Updike, The Merry- 
mount Press. Foundry Caslon. 

STEPHEN Crane. D. B. Updike, The Mer- 
rymount Press. Foundry Oxford. 

CuineseE Paintinc. D. B. Updike, The 
Merrymount Press. Foundry Mount- 
joye and Oxford. 

PEDRO ts DE AvILEs. 
lins, E. —— & Co. 
Original bia Style. 

THE COMPROMISE OF THE KING OF THE 
Go.peEN Ise. T. M. Cleland. English 
Monotype Garamond. 

Otp Houses or Connecticut. C. P. Rol- 
lins, E. L. Hildreth & Co. Linotype 
Original bia Style. 

Kenyon Cotcece: Its First Century. 
C. P. Rollins, E. L. Hildreth & Co. 
Linotype Original Old Style. 


C P. Rol- 
Linotype 


APVALPVLPVLP VAP OLD LP VLP OLD LP 


Titles, Producers, and Type Selections of the Fifty Books 


Doctor Jounson. Bruce Rogers, Harvard. 
Monotype Caslon. 

A Hanprvut or Peasant De iGuts. Bruce 

ogers, Harvard. Monotype Caslon. 

PropHets OF YESTERDAY. Bruce Rogers, 
Harvard. Monotype Caslon. 

Worpswortu 1n A New Licut. Bruce 
Rogers, Harvard. Monotype Scotch. 

A Lopcinc For THE Nicut. Carl Purington 
Rollins. Foundry Caslon. 

Tuts SincinG Wor tp. The Plimpton Press. 
Linotype Old Style. 

Mopbern Covor. Will Dwiggins, Harvard. 
Monotype Caslon. 

Tue NineteentH oF Aprit, 1775. The 
Riverside Press. Foundry Caslon. 
Tue City’s Voice. D. B. Updike, The 

Merrymount Press. Foundry Caslon. 
Bermupa Houses. The McGrath-Sherrill 
Press. Monotype Caslon. 
Tue PresByYTERIAN CHILD. Bruce Rogers, 
WwW udge, Inc. Monotype Scotch. 
Yer Acain. W. E. Rudge, Inc. 
Original Old Style. 
Tue East Winpow. 
Linotype Caslon. 
Journa Or Marie Lenervu. 
Press. Monotype Cochin. 
THe CuLtTIvATED EVERGREEN. 
McFarland, Mount 
Monotype Scotch. 
Tue Toms oF PuyemMreE AT THEBES. 
illiss. Monotype Bodoni, 
Gay’s Beccar’s Opera. C. P. Rollins, E. 
L. Hildreth & Co. Linotype Old Style. 
AMERICAN ScucptureE. Walter Gilliss. 
Monotype Cadmus. 
HEtLenistTic _PuiLvosopnies. Frederique 
arde, Princeton. Linotype Scotch. 


Linotype 
Vail-Ballou Press, 
Condé Nast 


J. Horace 
Pleasant Press. 


Walter 


THe Srory or Apironpac. Frederique 
Jarde, Princeton. Monotype Caslon. 

It Fitostrato. Frederique Warde, Prince- 
ton. Monotype Caslon. 

JoceLtin or BraKELOND. Bruce Rogers, 
W. E. Rudge, Inc. Monotype Caslon. 

Men oF Letters OF THE BritisuH Istes. 
Bruce Rogers, W. E Rudge, Inc. Mono- 
type Garamont. 

CavatieR AND Puritan. Prof. Arthur H. 

ason, . B. Rudge, Inc. Linotype 
Original Old Style. 

European Tapestries. Edward DeWitt 
Taylor and Henry H. Taylor. Mono- 
type Caslon. 

Tue Sittveravo Squatrers. John Henry 
Nash. Foundry Cloister Old Style. 
LanpscapE Art. The Scribner Press. Foun- 

ry Caslon. 

Seventy Years iN CaAtirornia. Edward 
DeWitt Taylor and Henry H. Taylor, 
Monotype Caslon. 

pane or Mrs. Joun Amory. D. B. Up. 

ike, The Merrymount Press. Foundry 
Mountjoye. 

GumpsEs OF AN Op Sociat Capita. D. 
B. Updike, Merrymount Press. Foundry 

aslon. 

Tue Cuvprit Fay. 
type Cadmus. 

QUATTROCENTISTERIA. 
Foundry Cloister. 

Tue Pierrot oF THE Minute. Bruce Rog- 
ers. Foundry French Old-Face. 

Poems or Artuur O’Snaucunessy. C P. 
Rollins, E. P. Hildreth & Co. Linotype 

aslon. 

Dairy Lire or THE GREEKS AND Romans. 
Walter Gilliss and H. W. Kent. Mono- 
type Cadmus. 


Walter Gilless. Mono- 


John Henry Nash. 


HE INSTITUTE is doing a helpful work in the selection and exhibition of these fifty books, 
not only in improving the standard of bookmaking, but in demonstrating that the best 
books do not need to be the costliest books. Some of these books retail as low as one dollar. 


TWENTY-FOUR of these Fifty Books of 1924 are Monotype-set. 


“‘The typesetting machine is a 


necessity in our high-speed, quantity-production age. Such printing as we are going to have in the 
future will be set on machines. So the greatest possible service that can be rendered to the 
reading public and the art of printing is to give to the product of the machines the 
quality that has seemed until now only possible under the slower conditions of 
setting by hand. And it is to the credit of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company that they did not ask Mr. Goudy to adapt his types to 
their machines, but have adapted their machines to set his types.” 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia 


WILL MAIL TO PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS AND ADVERTISING MEN, UPON 
REQUEST, SPECIMENS OF MONOTYPE FACES USED IN THESE FIFTY BOOKS 








Set in fo cere Cochin Open; Monotype (Goudy) Open and Open ielie, and Monotype Cochin; 
Borders: 24-648; Continuous Strip Border 6M936N; Continuous Strip Rules 6-1421RL and 6-11RL 
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Challenge Imposing Surfaces 


Can be furnished 
with or without 
Edge Rabbet 











Smooth, 
Level and 
Always Accuraie 





Modern Imposing Surface for the Modern Plant 





Challenge Semi-Steel Imposing Surfaces are made in our own foundries and shops 
of the highest quality of iron and steel, and are as smooth, level and accurate as the 
bed of a cylinder press. They are far superior to a marble surface, and as no coffin 
is required, the edges being evenly and accurately rabbeted, a considerably larger 
usable area is secured. The rabbet around the edge is just the right depth and width 
(;*°sx°,) for the end of the regulation steel or brass galley, and allows of the rapid 
and safe transfer of type forms or pages from imposing surface to galley, with no 
chance for type or spacing material to work in between surface and coffin, as is 
common with the old-fashioned marble surface. These semi-steel surfaces are two 
inches thick and the under sides are strongly reinforced by heavy ribs running both 
ways, and will not sag under the heaviest forms, assuring as perfect a lock-up as 
on the press bed itself. Better work naturally results. 


Made in Standard Sizes—Write for Prices of Sizes Desired—Sold by All Dealers 





a All-Steel Imposing Tables 


The illustration shows a 39x65 
Challenge Semi-Steel Imposing 
Surface on a Challenge All-Steel 
Imposing Table, capacity 306 Chal- 
lenge Pressed Steel Galleys, size 
834 x13. Other standard combi- 
nations can be furnished. These 
All-Steel Imposing Tables provide 
large storage capacity and are 
strongly and rigidly constructed 
with heavy sheet steel panels. Fin- 
ished with two coats of olive green 
oven-baked enamel. Galley runs 
are made of smooth angle steel. 


Prices will be made separately on Imposing 
Numbered Galley Slides Surfaces, Galleys and All-Steel Tables, if desired 





Main Office and Factory 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


Chicago: 124 South Wells Street New York: 220 West 19th Street 
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That Difficult Job 


The Printer and his customer benefit by taking their difficult 
jobs to the Quality Electrotyper. 


Irregular composition around cuts, practically impossible 
with the printer’s regular equipment, becomes easy with 
the aid of the electrotyper. 


There is no possibility of work-ups on the original run, 
and a plate is ready for the press on repeat orders. 


Call the Association member nearest you—let him explain 
the many ways in which he is prepared to co-operate for 
better results at less cost. Modern foundry service is in- 
dispensable to the production of high grade printing and 
advertising. 


“Quality is always worth more than it costs,” and our 
members are universally Quality Electrotypers. 


This Association fosters efficient management and financial 
responsibility — your best assurance of satisfactory Service. 
Look for the Association emblem in your electrotyper’s office. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTYPERS 


LEADER BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
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GOLDING APPLIANCES 


Handy Articles for Every Print Shop, Factory and Office 











THE OFFICIAL CUTTER Official Card Cutter THE BOSTON CUTTER 
Made in sizes of 12 and 16 : 
inches. Ruled table. Iron 
frame. Spring-back handle. 
Oak table. Graduated size 
gage. Low priced. 
Boston Card Cutter 


Made in sizes of 12, 16, 24and 

36 inches. Front, side and 

back gages of steel. Iron 

frame. Mahogany table. 
TABLET PRESS Graduated rule. 


LITTLE 
Tablet Press GIANT 


Two sizes. Hold up to 5,000 Lead and Rule 
sheets of stock of size up to 
814x16 inches: Iron frame. “ee en 
Steel rods. Screw clamp. Oak 
trough. 
Little Giant 
Lead and Rule Cutter 


Twostyles. Four sizes. Gages 
from 80 picas back to 120 
picas back and 84 picas front. 
Balanced handle. Large bear- 
ings. Wearing parts all steel. 
Powerful and easily operated. 


The Pearl Press 


Makes the Small Jobs 
Pay Big Profits 


Has a maximum speed of 3,600 impressions per 
hour. It is easily fed on an average of 3,000 impres- 
sions per hour. The boys and girls enjoy feeding it. 
The makeready is handy and convenient. The 
distribution is automatically controlled by a full 
length fountain, three form rollers and a revolv- 
ing disc. Rigid impression. Quality of produc- 
tion excellent. 

The Pearl is the smallest and lowest priced hand 
feed power platen press made. It is very dur- 
ably constructed. The cost of maintenance is 
practically nothing. 

The illustration shows the Pearl Press of size 7x11 
inches complete with full length fountain, counter, 
safety feed guard, individual electric motor. 


A job print shop is not complete without the Pearl. 




















All Golding Products for Sale by Type Founders and Dealers. 


Golding Press Division, American Type Founders 


Chicago Office : We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Golding 
469 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING Company Jobber, Official Hand Press, Golding Hand Clamp 


Telephone Harrison 5936 Power and Hand Lever Paper Cutters. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BECOME OBSOLETE 





Standardized Basic Unit Completed to Suit Buyer 


One Basic Unit 


When you buy an Intertype you do not tie up with any one “model” which may be- 
come obsolete in a short time. Instead you buy a standardized basic unit, completed 
to your order with just the equipment that meets your present requirements. Later 
you can add other units—more standard magazines, or a power keyboard side unit, or 
any new standardized improvements that may be developed in the future. 


The pictures above tell the story. At the left is the standardized basic unit. At the 
right the machine is shown completed with three main magazines and a power key- 
board side unit carrying three side magazines. 


Your standardized Intertype never becomes obsolete, for you can always add new units, 
or new improvements, to keep it up to date. 


Shall we send our nearest representative—without obligation on your part? 
Or do you prefer full details by mail? Write or wire collect. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department: 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Branch Offices: CHICAGO, Rand-McNally Building MEMPHIS, 77 McCall Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 560 Howard Street 
Sales Offices: BOSTON, 49 Federal Street LOS ANGELES, 1240 S. Main Street 
Canadian Representatives: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
British Branch: Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia St., Kings Cross, London, W. C. 1. 
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Hamilton Imposing Tables 
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No. 14020 (Steel). 
\ ‘HE design shown hereon is one style of Imposing Table really indispensable in every 


No. 4020-A (Wood). 


office doing catalog, book or tariff printing. The development of any economical plan 

for the handling of page matter centers in the lockup department. When ready for 
printing all pages are brought to the Imposing Table; why not store there immediately after 
proofing? After being printed, the forms are taken down and pages disposed of; if to 
remain “standing” what is more natural or economical than to place them on a galley in a 
numbered space in the table? 

Compare this with the time consumed to perform the same task without this equipment 
where pages are scattered all over the room and as much or more time is often wasted in 
locating the pages and bringing them to the lockup table as is required to lock up the forms 
after the pages are collected. And don’t forget that the same waste of time occurs when the 
forms are torn down. 

Our design No. 14020 has a heavy, smooth, cast-iron top, 51 x 75 inches in size and accom- 
modates a total of 398 galleys (84x 13 inches)—just right for the average catalog or tariff 
page. This means you can store in it enough pages for 12 forms of 32 pages each, or 24 
forms of 16 pages. It doesn’t require a mathematician to determine the economy of this 
equipment. The time saved in the operations of locking-up, unlocking, storing, etc., in any 
office handling much of this work will pay for the necessary table and galley equipment in a 
short time. It’s not an expense at all, but on the contrary, an investment that pays real 
dividends continuously. 


These tables are made in both wood and steel, with No. 14010 (Steel) — For iron top 39x65 or marble 


























runs spaced to accommodate Hamilton Steel Galleys, 
size 83, x13. Capacity of table and other details 
follow: 

No. 14020 (Steel)— For iron top 51x75 or marble 
top 48x72; 1 deep drawer on each end as shown in 
illustration; capacity, 398 galleys. 

No. 4020-A (Wood)—Same as No. 14020; capacity, 
380 galleys. 


top 36x62; 1 deep drawer on each side; capacity, 
306 galleys. 

No. 4010-A (Wood)— Same as No. 14010; capacity, 
292 galleys. 

Height and Finish— All Hamilton Imposing Tables 
are 38!¢ inch to top of working surface. The steel 
tables are finished in olive green enamel carefully 
baked on; wood tables have antique gloss finish. 


All galley openings are regularly numbered from 1 up to capacity of table, although special numbers will be sup- 
plied, when requested, without extra charge. We also supply, gratis, symbol plate when ordered. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods Are For Sale by all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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The Style B Kelly Automatic Press with Extension Delivery and Roller Fan 
































The Job Printer needs KELLY Automatic 
Presses to Reduce Printing Costs 


ASTER Printers and Master Craftsmen who have installed 

and operated Kelly Presses will tell you of their success 

with this wonderfully efficient printing machine. From the highest 

grade of process color printing to the simplest black forms, the Kelly 
will be found responsive, willing and dependable. 


The Style B Kelly is the standard of value 
in the Automatic Job Press field. No other 
press equals it as a producer and cost reducer, 
or is equipped with so many conveniences for 
the speedy handling of work and forms. 

Investment in a Kelly Press is quickly re- 
paid from the increased earnings and there 
is much “velvet” in its operation, due to its 
ability to handle difficult printing that cannot 
ordinarily be placed on automatic job presses. 


The Kelly has no freaky parts or time kill- 
ing features that cut deeply into producing 
time. The make-ready is easy, every necessary 
adjustment handily placed; electrically con- 
trolled safety devices are assurances against 
waste and damage to stock and forms. 

The Kelly is the solution of many, very 
many, of the printer’s pressroom problems. 

Service organizations at all Selling Houses 
respond promptly to users’ demands. 





For full particulars write to nearest Selling House of the 


AMERICAN LYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Or to BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Washington (D. C.), Dallas, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Agents for Canada, east of Port Arthur 
In Canada west of Port Arthur, AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, Winnipeg 


Oh a ee ROR aN Te SON 


SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND GOUDY CATALOGUE ITALIC VANITYINITIAL TEAGUE BORDERS 
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DISAPPOINTED 








The Printer Speaking A West But the Customer Says 
—‘*No—We can’t deliver your 5 s —‘Hand sealing has been re- 
job for another week. We are Broadside Sealing placed by automatic machinery 


short of help in our bindery and I will refuse to accept 


and the seals must be put on . such excuses in the future for 
by hand.” Machine broken promises.” 


will avoid broken promises and disappointed customers. 




















Write for Free Trial Offer and Samples of Work 


WEST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


137 SECOND STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process + ~ 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. a 
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Beautiful § 8 
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Printing Paper aie 
Brings — 
Repeat Orders 


“Beauty itself doth persuade the eyes of men 
without an orator.” —Shakespeare 
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@ While new customers ate always 
welcome, repeat business from satisfied 
old customers shows the real profit. 
New business often means high sales 
expense—repeat business, low sales 
cost — high profit. 
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@ It is very difficult to build up steady, 
profitable patronage on poor common- 
place printing—the same holds for 
paper. Beautiful paper has subtle ef- 
fects as indicated by the quotations 
above. When you ue ART WARE 
paper you are employing the most 
powerful force to hold your trade— 
to get repeat orders — to rise above 
cheap competition, for the beauty in 
ARTWARE “dazzles” and “persuades.” 
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@The makers of ARTWARE offer 
to every printer the means for more 
and better business. Send for samples 
and let your own judgment decide. 

These samples may be obtained from 
the makers or from the distributors 
listed upon the reverse side of this page. 


ARTWARE 


The Paper Beautiful 


is made by 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


WARE COATED PAPER €.O. DIVISEFON 
WARE, MASS. Engraved by C. J. Peters & Son Co., Boston. 


Courtesy of Bigelow, Kennard & Co., Inc., Boston. 
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a bright high-finished printing paper of such re- 
finement of printing surface that every shade of the 
most delicate printing plate is reproduced, faultlessly. 


Ideal for black and colored inks. 


MADE IN WHITE ONLY 
in all standard sizes and weights 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


Ware Coated Paper Co. Division 
WARE, MASS. 





Distributing Agents 


BEEKMAN PAPER & CARD CO., Inc. 
318 West 39th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE B. F. BOND PAPER CO. 
33 Hanover Street BALTIMORE, MD. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
333 South Desplaines Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAHAM PAPER CO. 
Birmingham, Dallas, Denver, El Paso, Houston, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Nashville, New Orleans, St. Louis, St. Paul 


JUDD PAPER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
KNIGHT, ALLEN & CLARK 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


177-179 High Street 26 Custom House Street 


KUENSTNER & LUCIE PAPER CO., Inc. 
30 Great Jones Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


R. M. MYERS & CO.,, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. ROCHESTER, N. Y. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
79 Ellicott Street 27-29 Exchange Street 805 Keith Theatre Bldg. 


RAYMOND & McNUTT CO. 
825 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VIRGINIA PAPER CO. 
4 Schockoe Avenue RICHMOND, VA. 


GEORGE W. WISE, Jr. 
164 Federal Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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OFFSET 


9814% Less Competition 


The latest statistics show 64 times as many 


printers as offset concerns. Silat 


Yet, this overwhelming proportion of [Ge me) 378 Tans and up. 
printers did only 22 times the business pro- 
duced by lithographic and offset houses—only 
22 times the business which was, or which Speed of running— 
might have been, produced by offset. “a 


revolution. 
Considering three facts—(1) competition, 
(2) the present demand for offset, and (3) the : Ideal for Direct by 


Mail work. Offset 


‘ ‘“ . (¥ 4 A . 
trend toward the specifying of ‘‘Offset” for all ‘ - points, bulks up 
° . \ . thsta maili 
direct-by-mail matter—can you afford not to Pty Pee and folds well. 

call in a HARRIS representative and discuss 


the situation with him? Drop a card. 





The Harris Automatic Press Company 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 








Built in standard sizes, from 17 x 22 


New York Cleveland Chicago — 


HA 2RIS 


I) p resses _ 
oYoy. Sr = Presses 8 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 
THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 


and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 




















PATENTED 











Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 


PATENTED 


Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CO., Ince. 
416 N.Y. World Building, New York City 
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It Really Means Something to Say: 


It Cuts Like a Diamond 
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Rear view, showing easy-squared back-gauge, 
steel-tape scale and worm-driven drive-shaft 


Three Sizes : Are guaranteed 
30, 32 and 34 inch from Base to Arch 


Diamond Power Cutters 


are the result of more than a third of a century of 
engineering study and research by this old-established 
and reliable firm. The quality in the Diamond is “built in,” 
an actual part of their construction — design, material and 
fixtures can be easily attached conscientious workmanship. 


Also made as a “‘Lever” Cutter to which power 








UDUIQUQQUCOOQUOOAUOOQUAQOOOOUOOOUOOOOOOOOOAUOOOOOOUOOOOUAOUOOOOOOOOOOUNOOUNODOOGDOOOUOOOUOOOUNOOUOOOUOOONGOOOOOOOOOOGOOUOQUOOOUOOOOOOUNGOOOGOOOSOOGOUOOGONOOOONOUOOOOGGUOOQUOGOUOOOOOGUOOOUOOGOOGOOOOUNOQUOGOOOOOOGGUOOQUOGGUNOOUNGUOOOOUOOONOUUNOIUNN 
Send to Us or any Live Dealer for Literature Showing their Many Points of Superiority 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Manufacturers 


CHICAGO, 124 South Wells Street NEW YORK, 220 West 19th Street 
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THEORY 
—————————— 


Write a 

Nearest Made by 
Selling the 

House for a 
| Descriptive Mfe. 

Company 





| Circular 











| Designed by the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT of the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


COVERING THE CONTINENT J 
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The Dependability of 
R. R. B. Padding Glue 


Is one of the outstanding reasons for its ever increasing use. Made of 
exceptionally high grade materials, all of which are carefully tested to 
insure uniform quality, it has the strength to hold any kind of paper, great 
flexibility and a free flow, insuring satisfactory results under all conditions. 


Order a Trial Can from One of the Following Dealers 
Fort Worth, Texas... ..Southwestern Paper Co. 


Baltimore, Md........ G. Hardy Armstrong 

Birmingham, Ala...... City Paper Co. Hagerstown, Md..... . Antietam Paper Co. 
Birmingham, Ala...... Graham Paper Co. Los Angeles, Cal... ... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Boston, Mass......... Stone & Andrew, Inc. Minneapolis, Minn... .McClellan Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass.........H.C. Hansen Type Foundry Nashville, Tenn....... Graham Paper Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y.........American Type Fdrs. Co. New Haven, Conn.....Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
OCCT Oy | eile Graham Paper Co. New Orleans, La...... Graham Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio....... Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. Ogden, Utah..........Scoville Paper Co. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Salt Lake City, Utah. . Western Newspaper Union 


Dallas, Texas........< 
San Francisco, Cal... .. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Dallas, Texas........: Southwestern Paper Co. 


alias, Meras....... <2 Graham Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo.........Graham Paper Co. 

PENVET AOOIO sis asc 5 8 Graham Paper Co. Seattle, Wash.........American Paper Co. 

Detroit, Mich......... Gebhard Bros. Springfield, Mass... ...Stone & Andrew, Inc. 

El Paso, Texas........ Graham Paper Co. Washington, D.C..... R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
ROROMtO AGANAUS cocks <ssawescan Wilson-Munroe Co. 


or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 15 Vandewater St., NEW YORK 
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Better envelopes for 
your customers 


The First printed announce- 
ment of a new idea in the 
envelope business 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 









































Standardized in quality— 
identified by the watermark 





USE 











This mark appears in every 
Columbian Envelope. 
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A complete line of commercial, white-wove envelopes under the trade na 


The Stock 


These envelopesare full high-cut, from a high-grade, w 
wove paper, surfaced to take a clear impression fromtj 
line and wood engravings, and electros. 


The Gum 


We believe there is no higher quality. The seams do notoy 
The troubles you have experienced in sealing certainty 
of envelopes are absent from Columbians. 


The Boxing and Labeling 


Instead of the usual white, Columbian boxes showast 
ing design on a “‘ground’”’ of attractive color, that is| 
to soil and does not show dust. 

Such unusual boxes and distinctive labels have anad 
tising value. Not only do they enable your custome 
recognize Columbians at once, but they create an imp 
sion of quality and a feeling of confidence. 
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This is not in any sense a high-priced line. On the 
contrary, Columbian Envelopes are plain, substan- 
tial, well made—of such quality and so reasonable 
in cost as to appeal to every business man and 
other user of commercial envelopes. 


The size range is complete, including 5, 614, 634, 
7,9, 10, 11, 12, 14 and Monarch. 


The Guarantee 


This guarantee, enclosed in every 
box, covers the paper, folding, cut- 
ting, and gumming. 


Itassures an absolutely square deal 
to distributors and consumers alike. 


There is no division of responsi- 
bility. If you or your customer find 
any cause for dissatisfaction, your 
jobber will immediately and without 
question replace the unsatisfactory 
envelopes, 









































Try Columbians Without Cost 


To enable you to test Columbian envelopes to your 
own satisfaction, we have prepared the sample 
box pictured here. 


This box contains samples of Substance 24 and 28, 
in the 634 size—enough to enable you to examine 
the paper and test it for printing qualities. 





You have probably received one of these sample 
boxes. If not, write us, and one will be sent you 
at once. 


Columbian Envelopes will satisfy your customers. 
Your regular Paper Merchant has them in stock. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. | Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. | Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. © The Monarch Envelope Co. 
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Cooper Italic 
is ready 


pack my box wth five dzn lqur jgs 
pack my box wth five dzn lqur jgs.,!? 


Psychologically bad stuff for the student mind to absorb, but persisting 
as the favorite grouping of the twenty-six characters of the alphabet 
wherever lettering is practiced. Even back in school days the practice 
alphabets drawn by Oswald Cooper took on an individuality and style 
that indicated the talent of the topnotcher. Later, as designer of the 
multiplicity of advertising pieces used by dozens of nationally famous 
concerns, and as counsellor on typographic makeup to a number of pub- 
lications, he found much use for his skill in drawing lettering where 
available type faces were not completely effective. So, this new italic and 
other Cooper types did not come about in the usual way (as new faces 
developed within the foundry under a more or less theoretical idea of 
use by printers and advertisers), but Cooper Italic, Cooper and Cooper 
Black were invented to meet the necessities of actual jobs by an artist 
who is a master at making business printing and advertising typo- 
graphically efficacious. 


Sizes 6 to72 point 
cast without kerns; no overhang; no breakoff 
Write our nearest branch house for a Broadside specimen of 
Cooper Italic 
Cooper Black 
Cooper 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE SINCE 1868 


Chicago Washington,D.C.  tyailleadinstyre ) Dallas Omaha Seattle 
Kansas City Saint Louis a Saint Paul Vancouver, B.C. 


TS 


Classic Black and White Border 1913 
Brass Rule 5529 with Octagon Brazed Corners 


\ 
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LINOTYPE OPERATORS 
S EF] S | OO] S for MONOTYPE OPERATORS 
COMPOSING ROOM USE 


ALL TYPES OF 
Revolving and Adjustable 
STOOLS 


INCLUDING THE BELOW: 


No. 35B No. 256 
Round seat of hard- | Saddle type seat of 
wood, 141% inches in hardwood, 1414by 1414 
diameter. inches square. 





Finished in either Mahogany or Golden Oak; optional. 

Back of bent hardwood, finished to match seat. 

Back pillars of spring steel. 

Angle steel frame and back pillars finished in rich olive 
green enamel, baked on. 

Every part firmly braced and securely riveted together, 

Malleable iron spider and steel adjustable screw. 


No. 35 B Stool Angle Steel Stool Company No. 256 Stool 


ADJUSTABLE HEIGHTS Plainwell, Michigan ADJUSTABLE HEIGHTS 
18 to 23 inches A 18 to 23 inches 
22 is 27 inches Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 22 to 27 inches 


26 to 31 inches FACTORY AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 26 to 31 inches 


and higher sizes and higher sizes 

















Th e Fourth Vo a "4= 66‘ ATHER near that you may hear fur- 
y g ther the words of Sinbad the Sailor. 
Having escaped from the Old Man of the 
Sea, I set myself to making a raft and lost 
no time in leaving this unfriendly spot. I 
was carried along by the current until I 
came to the city of Serendib, where the 
strange manner of my arrival gained me 
an immediate audience with the King. 
He listened intently to the story of my 
adventures and was so charmed and sur- 
prised at the history of my actions that he 
commanded them to be written in letters 
of gold and placed in the archives of his 
kingdom. 
I must cease now until next month.” 


Moral 


Deeds are the fruits, 
Words but the leaves which grace 
them 


Which is pretty much the way we feel about 
the making of electrotypes. Again—the 
AEC method to the front. 





Tene HUN ANT TT MTT 








AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. 


.’ 
MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA \ eo 


NINTH & SANSOM STS. PHILADELPHIA 
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le KLYMAX FEEDER attached toa CHANDLER 


& PRICE PRESS insures a rapid-automatic unit that is capa- 
ble of handling the various classes of job printing quicker 
and more accurately than can be done by hand. 


KLYMAX FEEDERS are made for the 8x12, 10x15, 12x18 and the 
new 12x18 CHANDLER & PRICE CRAFTSMAN PRESS. Write our 
{| nearest Selling House for descriptive circulars and quotations. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


| MANUFACTURER OF THE KLYMAX FEEDERS 
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, 
IF BOSTON Wire Stitched, it's Well Stitched 














The printer or binder equipped with the Boston Wire Stitching 
Machines never has to apologize for the quality of work 


turned out. In every stitching feature it is far superior. 
















The size of wire,drive and clinch are just right for the job whether it is 
heavy or light, requires fine round wire or heavy flat—and changes of 
work or wire are made instantly by operator without the use of tools. 








Turning the handwheel to gauge the thickness of work automatically 
adjusts all parts, an exclusive and valuable Boston feature—the greatest 
economizer in this class of machinery. Our nearest Selling House 















sal 
will give full particulars and quotations. Write today. eq 
- cnn J lab 
Pri 





cA merican “Gype Founders Gompany 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


No.4 Boston WirE STITCHER 
Capacity, Half Inch 





























SET IN CLOISTER OLDSTYLE AND CLOISTER CURSIVE CLELAND BORDER 


FACTORY OF REMINGTON SALT COMPANY, ITHACA, N.Y. 


“The Salt of the Earth” 


The REMINGTON SALT COMPANY, One of the World's 
Largest Producers of Salt, Gome to Us for Their Piftorial Publicity 
7 ROM far below Cayuga’s waters comes “The Salt of the 
Earth” ~ Crystaline Salt, mined and refined by the Rem- 
ington Salt Company of Ithaca,N.Y. The Remington 
Salt Company, one of the largest producers of salt in 
this country, distribute a considerable 
amount of publicity on their excellent pro- 
duc&. We esteem it a compliment to have 
been selected to contribute to the advertis- 
ing of Crystaline Salt “The Salt of the 
Earth”_~ ideas, art work, photographs, lay- 
outs, copy, engraving, and printing. 


VPHACA 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


7 
“ “YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 








































END for this book you have 

long desired but which has 
not been available heretofore— 
“Dictionary of Printing Terms.” 
It is valuable alike to craftsman 
and layman. It is one of the Porte 
Library of Books for Printers— 
you should have them all. 
Descriptive catalogue on request. 














Clbe PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake Qty. Vtab 
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What this press 
will do 


Takes paper from the 
roll. Prints in one 
color, numbers in one 
color. Slits the web, 
cuts off the paper in- 
to sheets. Accumulates 
the sheets five at a 
time, jogs into a pile. 
Used for bills of lad- 
ing, or other products 
requiring pad forms. 


Series R—R 1060 
ROTARY PRESS 











o 
Business 
I Al d in printing plants where the equipment is modern and 
s ways Goo efficient to produce work economically, and by the 


same token, business is invariably slow or merely “‘so-so” in printing establishments where antiquated 
equipment comes into competition with Meisel Automatic Printing Machinery. 

Meisel does not build presses for every tvpe of work that may come to your shop, but if your work includes 
labels, tickets, sales-books, magazines, bags. manifold work, coupons, wrappers, etc., you will find Meisel Automatic 
Printing Machinery worth looking into. 

Our service department is always ready to give you any assistance in solving production problems. Send in sam- 


ples of work you would like to turn out at a lower cost than your present equipment permits and we will show 
you how it can be done. No charge is made for this service and your inquiry will not obligate you in any way. 


MEISEL PRESS MEG. CO., 944-948 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 








Here Are Reasons Why an In- 
vestigation of the Plate Gauge 
Will Pay You: 


1 Every plate coming into your establishment could be checked for error. 
* It requires but a few seconds to check a plate, under press pressure, for 
height and thickness. You can know that every plate that passes inspection 
will not cause a loss of time in the pressroom. Any plate that doesn’t pass 
the inspection can then and there be rectified. 


2 With all plates checked and rectified, overlay, or the finishing make- 
* ready, can start at once. Presses need not stand idle while the press- 
man removes plates and underlays them. 
Every plate or cut printed by the Dean-Hicks a ; ats - : 
Aa t . With all plates rectified to the proper printing height overlay is more 


Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, must first pass 
through the hands of this young man who checks 
them on the Plate Gauge. No plate is released 
by him until the proper rectification is made, 
when necessary. His rubber stamped O. K. is a 
safeguard and assurance that expensive presses 
will not stand idle while imperfections in plates 
are discovered and corrected. 


5>—__—EXHIBITOR__ 
Graphic Arts Exposition is 


o Milwaukee, August 18 - 23,1924 





Great skill is not required to get immediate re- 
sults from the Plate Gauge. Its operation and 
its function are so easily understood that it be- 
gins to earn its cost during the first week of in- 
stallation. 


* quickly effective. For average forms one spot-up sheet usually suffices. 
Presses start on production quicker. The net production capacity of presses 
is increased. 


With the surface of plates running at a given and uniform height there 
is less tendency to offset and less necessity for slip-sheeting. 


+ 


5 Other advantages of the Plate Gauge for advance checking and recti- 

* fication are: Fewer scratched or damaged plates; no pied captions or 

inverted illustrations; less wear, and less time for underlay because its ac- 
curacy makes one handling scientifically sure. 


Ninety-eight per cent of all printers who have investigated the 
Plate Gauge beyond “‘the picture and a price’’ stage have bought it. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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wemaxe| Ask g Hundred 


TAB AND INDEX 
CUTTING MACHINES KG . 
sadameeateians , = bindery people the name 
cdieerlenmennae wnt of the best Wire Stitcher. 
PAGING AND NUM- : a [ , . 
BERING MACHINES > We believe ninety-five of 
ROUND CORNER je ‘ ‘ag ‘ ss 
CUTTERS es them will say “Monitor 
BENCH EMBOSSERS 
JOB BACKERS ' . 
PERFORATORS 
PUNCHING MACHINES 
WIRE STITCHERS FOR 
BOOKS AND BOXES 





Catalog A155 and prices on request 
In Car 


Rouse | 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY | oo 


We Sel] the Best 1143-1153 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO, U.S. A. Toront 


. J P NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Bookbinders Wire 45 La Fayette Street 531 Atlantic Avenue Bourse Building 
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Supplied as an extra 


The New 
Heavy Duty Electric ; 


Pp root Pp ress penietieie. regular equipment 


1 successful performance of the regular Wesel Elec- re ee i Eatiawideand 
tric Proof Press, so well known and so generally used 3 *> . Heavy Driving Chain 
in newspaper composing rooms or wherever galley proofs 
in quantities are required, has brought forth a definite 
and insistent demand for a proof press of the same type 
capable of delivering more speed and at the same time en | an 
more rugged in construction to withstand constant and ial { alee el 
hard use—and even abuse. The Heavy Duty Electric : ‘ : \. > bearer caps 
possesses these qualitiesand more. And because of itsillus- , 

Showing Ink Plate ‘ Reinforced Clutch- 


trious progenitor, it warrants your respectful attention. saiaraien for lutch iat 
. engaging Mechanism 
cleaning Band Brake 


Let us tell you more about the new press i 
ef 5 ote Substantia 
with an old reputation. Base 


Ink Plate Control __ a aamaam % . ‘a Larger, heavier Clutch 
Lever 3 | . with anti-friction thrust 
. ‘ us * ‘ bearing 


F. Wesel Manufacturing Co. tegen neta Queael 
aceaies ene y senna rookl < er Base accommodates Casters 
. furnished as extra 
Chicago Branch 431 S. Dearborn St. , Casters as 
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H.B ROUSE & C 


2214-16 WARD ST, CHICAGO 
































On the hottest day # cylinder presses 
run full speed if equipped 
with Rouse Roller Cool- 
ing Fans # Hundreds 

| of presses now 
techy equipped — 


Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd. one day of hot 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina. weather exceed cost of fans 
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H.B ROUSE & CO iG 
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The Scott 


Mezzanine-Type 
“Straight-Unit” 


Double-Sextuple 


Press 


Model I. M. L. M. I. a RUNNING SPEED PER HOUR 
Based on 300 Cylinder Revolutions per Minute 
Consisting of Six Underfed Units and Four Heavy Duty Operating as Total Capacity Number of Pages 


Sixty-four Page Folders. 2 Sextuples ; 4-6-8-10-12 
- , and ' ; : : 1 Octuple and ) 
With solid forged steel printing cylinders, in large diameter high-grade —j Quadruple § 


troller bearings, driven by steel and faboril gears. Illustration shows 2 Session 
press equipped with Jones Automatic Tension. 1 Octuple and ) 


This machine can be expanded to any extent, by adding more units and 1 Quadruple } 
folders as required. Can also be supplied with various arrangements 1 Octuple A 230 
of units and folders to suit any individual requirements. 1 Decuple 34-36-38-40 


We also build the SCOTT “MULTI-UNIT” PRESS 
1457 Broadway « 248. WATTER SCOTT & CO, secnseoacks 


Brokaw Bldg. 
Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK Codes Used: A B C 5th EDITION and OUR OWN 


— 
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Truss Press 


Composing Room Cylinder Roller Series Press 


























PROVEN 


Without the aid of the combined dealers in printing supplies and largely without personal solicitation 


Vandercook Rigid Bed 


Composing Room Presses 


have been proven, by the most severe comparative tests in the greatest printing plants of the world, to 
be the most efficient of proof presses. Partial list of users and description of the machines, which are 
built in several models and sizes, sent anywhere on request. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, 171622 31, Aura, Are; CHICAGO: HLL. 


Represented by: American Steel Chase Co., New York; Independent Printers’ Supply Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles; R. W. Hartnett Co., Philadelphia; 
C. I. Johnson Manufacturing Co., St. Paul; Baker Sales Co., London, England; Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Australia and New Zealand. 














“Peerless 
Type (abinet 


CAMS 


One of the many designs of 

Cabinets from our complete 

line of high grade compos- 
ing room equipment. 








|; "i p> 
Established \ C, Z asian 
y yo eg > mp Ss oD aay y 
_ G ju uy, pany MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of a complete line of highest grade Composing Room Equipment—For Sale by all Independent Dealers 
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This 


“Colt’s Armory” Platen Printing Press 


Is Like a Colt Six-Gun: Hold It True, Don’t Flinch at 
the Pull, and the Bullet Will Find Its Intended Billet 


One of the most capable pressmen known by the writer hereof 
once-upon-a-time vouchsafed the following sententious remark: 


“I believe it would be more difficult for even a bum printer 
to do a bum job on a ‘Colt’s Armory’ than a good one!” 


That observation is a bull’s eye, plumb center; and 
its context is that the better product, requiring no 
greater (perhaps less) time and effort to turn out, 
not only costs no more but may well command a 
higher rate of recompense. Thus, in the printing 
business, Art Work is a Breeder of Assets. 


Regarding our new catalogue (yours for the ask- 
ing) a friendly recipient recently wrote us that it 
“looks and reads like a million dollar docu- 
ment !”? Now, that was a good effect to produce 
from what, in sober fact, is merely a normal 
“Colt’s Armory” or “Laureate” job, but —! 


Manufactured and marketed by 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS COMPANY, Incorporated 
Nott and East Avenues, Long Island City, N. Y.; Fisher Building, Chicago 


Also Obtainable From All Branches of American Type Founders Company and Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
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BETTER i Getting Things 
LETTERHEADS Done In An 
HOW TO GET THEM Office 


HOW TO USE THEM 
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Effective Correspondence Relieving Office Routine 





These Hammermill Portfolios 


Will Help You Sell Printing 


Forms and letterheads are bought not for the 
paper and ink in them, but for what they do. 







If you will sell the usefulness of printing, you will 
sell more printing. These Hammermill Portfolios 
are not just sample books, they are idea books. 
You can turn these ideas into orders for printing, 
orders that mean immediate profits and future 
reorders. 










Use these Hammermill Business Portfolios to sell 
printing. Send the coupon on the right hand 
page for those titles you think will be helpful. 







HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Quicker Turnover 


For Your Goods 
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Store Management 











THE SIGNAL SYSTEM 
Putting Colors to Work 
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Running a Factory 
To Make Money 
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Factory Management 


Saving Time and Mistakes 


Mail This Coupon 


Hammermill Paper Co., 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 


Please send the Hammermill Business 
Portfolios I have checked: 


(] Getting Things Done in an Office 
L] Running a Factory to Make Money 
_] Quicker Turnover for Your Goods 
L] Better Letterheads 

_] The Signal System 


Name 
Position - 
Company 


Street 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Go to Goes for 


THE GOES STEEL ENGRAVED 
STOCK CERTIFICATE BLANKS 


An entirely new series 
of Certificate Blanks embodying the 


Standard wording for regular stock issues. 


The Goes assortment of 
STEEL ENGRAVED BLANKS 


also includes open faced Certificate Blanks, Bordered 
Blanks, Bond Blanks and Coupon Sheets, all of 
which have been carefully produced by the Regu- 
lation Bank Note Process upon Crane’s Bond Paper. 


The Goes Lithographed 
GREETING CARDS AND 
HOLIDAY LETTER HEADS 


embrace a grap of delicate subjects which becom- 


ingly typify the Holiday Spirit. 
Samples or descriptive matter and full information 
including prices will gladly be furnished upon receipt 


of written request. 


Goes Lithographing Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
































7500 Impressions 


per Hour 
Here is the Press You Need 


Envelopes, died out or made up, tags, 
letter heads, office forms and general run 
of commercial printing. 


Maximum Size 161/”x 19” 
Minimum Size 3” x 6” 


Any stock from tissue to light cardboard. 


Work is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. 


All parts are readily accessible—the Press 
is extremely simple throughout. 


It is sturdily constructed for hard con- 
tinuous service and will give complete 
satisfaction. 


Write today for catalog and full informa- 
tion or send us some of ‘your samples that 
you cannot feed on your present presses. 
No obligation, of course. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office: 23, Goswell Road 
London, E, C. 1 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


















































A REAL BOOKBINDING PROBLEM 
How Oversewing Solved It 


Ate aR, IVES of bookbinders oft remind us that 

ays book making is just one problem after 

TaN A another. And it was indeed a real prob- 

S\\/ lem that presented itself to the South 

A Moulton Company, of Los Angeles, 

when they came to bind their elab- 

= orate editions of ‘‘The Birds of Cali- 

fornia,” Aencribiing 580 species found in that state—from 

the pen of William Leon Dawson and profusely illus- 
trated in color and photogravure. 

The material to be bound consisted of: 

Eleven hundred leaves (2200 pages) of letterpress, size 
g by 12 inches; paper a heavy coated book stock, with 260 
full page inserts on still heavier material, besides 140 
tissue leaves on onion skin printed with captions to ac- 
company the inserts; the total weighing 36 pounds and 
intended to be bound into four volumes. 

The prime requirement in the matter of binding was 
that these volumes should overcome the handicap of this 
abnormal proportion of inserts Cover 36%) and yet re- 
main technically correct in their ‘‘forwarding’’ and flex- 
ible in opening. 

The binding was to be distinctly de luxe, the Patrons’ 
Edition to sell at $375 the set of four volumes, and the 
least expensive edition (on thinner paper and with many 
of the illustrations omitted) to sell at $37.50 the set of 
three volumes. 

Here was a problem which, as the South Moulton Com- 
pany saw it, was primarily one of book sewing. De luxe 
covers could, of course, be provided without difficulty, 
but how were inserts and letterpress to be satisfactorily 
fastened together by usual methods of book sewing? 

The letterpress was available in ordinary folded sig- 
natures, and any accepted bindery procedure would call 
for pasting the inserts to (and within) these folded signa- 


tures, slitting them wherever necessary for proper locat- 
ing. Thereupon the signatures, with their hoard of in- 
serts and tissues sticking to them, would be sewed in the 
usual way through the folds; the volume would be forwarded 
and elegantly covered, but post haste! after a little hand- 
ling leaves would doubtless begin to loosen and the book 
break apart! Any other outcome could hardly be expected 
from such construction and such materials. But what was 
one to do? 

Oversewing was suggested. But was not oversewing as- 
sociated exclusively with re-binding? It was the sewing 
evolved for old dilapidated material; quite certainly it 
had never been used on any de luxe edition; would it be 
appropriate for fine new work? Serious questions these. 
However, the exigency of the situation warranted a 
thorough examination and analysis of oversewing per se. 

Three salient features were then discovered: 

First: That oversewing is identical with ordinary book 
sewing in the matter of doing only one section at a time 
(which insures flexibility); but unlike ordinary book 
sewing which requires perfectly folded signatures, over- 
sewing is indifferent to whether sections are folded sheets 
or are merely bunches of single leaves or a combination 
of the two. 

No pasting of inserts is required; these have merely to 
be gathered into their proper locations in the sections 
and then the whole oversewn. 

This feature was accepted as point number one in favor 
of oversewing ‘‘The Birds of California.”’ 

Second: Oversewing makes a much stronger book than 
does usual book sewing. This because in ordinary sewing 
a very few stitches are placed in each signature (say five 
or six stitches per section), while in oversewing there are 
a multitude of stitches through the edge of each sec- 
tion, and linking section to section. After oversewing, 




















no leaf (or insert page) will fall out; each is firmly 
held by many stitches. 

This feature was accepted as point number two in favor 
of oversewing ‘‘The Birds of California.” 

Third: The notion, frequently mentioned, that an over- 
sewn book will not open satisfactorily is altogether 
erroneous. Stiff papers do need scoring (flexing) before 
they are oversewn, but machines for both scoring and 
oversewing have been so far perfected and simplified that 
the modern oversewn book has admirable opening quali- 
ties and is wholly pleasing to the reader. This feature was 
accepted upon demonstration as point number three in 
favor of oversewing, and it clinched the decision of the 
South Moulton Company to oversew ‘“The Birds of Cali- 


This volume, which you will observe lies flat, illustrates the fllexi- 
bility in the back of each book. 


fornia,’’ and thus insure for that set of books strength of 
construction, flexibility and agreeable opening qualities. 

Only one important decision then remained to be made 
preliminary to the actual work of oversewing: how best 
to “‘gather’’ the material; whether to fold the letterpress, 
slit, insert and assemble sections, or to adopt some other 
method. This was decided in favor of cutting the letter- 
press into single leaves identical in size with the inserts 
and tissues. The four volumes thus became 1500 separate 
leaves by cutting the sheets instead of folding them. The 
cost of folding, slitting, inserting and pasting was elim- 
inated. But—a big job of gathering was created! 

The gathering job appeared formidable at first. Yet 
the task was accomplished by the construction of an in- 
expensive apparatus consisting of a lot of three-tier bins 
of page size and about three inches deep in each tier, 
mounted on casters, and attached to a traveling chain 
band, whereby the bins were carried around the top of a 
table, moving slowly past seated girls who took the leaves 
in order as they came within reach, gathering them into 
volumes. The procedure was leisurely enough for ac- 
curacy, but speedy enough to bring the cost to a moderate 
figure (which was economical even after constructing 
the special gathering apparatus). 

As the volumes accumulated in front of the girls, a 
man removed them to a jogging table where he added 
cloth-jointed end papers and glued the backs. Thus each 
set of leaves (volume) became a tablet suitable for divid- 
ing into sections by means of a pad counter. These sections 
in their turn would go through the scoring machine and 
finally to the oversewing machine, from which they 
would be delivered perfect oversewn books. 
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HE Oversewing Machine is considered by many an 

epochal invention in the present era of book- 

binding. Coming at a time when poorer and 
poorer fibres are being used to make book papers, and 
when many persons are ready to accept as a truism the 
statement that ‘‘all modern books must fall to pieces in 
a little while,’’ oversewing has accomplished the seem- 
ingly impossible by gathering together, and flexibly 
maintaining, every particle of paper strength that is to 
be found in the back of a book, thus converting modern 
fragile papers into serviceable volumes of surprising 
durability. 

That oversewing has therefore the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the American Library Association’s Committee 
on Bookbinding, and of the Library Binders’ Section of 
the Employing Bookbinders of America, alike for library 
books, reference works, and school text books, is sig- 
nificant. 

Bookbinders long ago spoke of ‘‘whipstitching’’ and 
““overcasting’’ and sometimes they said ‘‘oversewing’’; 
but by whatever name they called it, the process was 
always disliked in the bindery because, without any other 
apparatus than a needle and thread, the sewing was difh- 
cult to perform and required painstaking care to obtain 
any satisfactory results. 

Then along came the years of experimentation in so- 
called ‘‘library sewings,’’ beginning about two decades 
ago, when a considerable number of patents were issued 
in England and in this country, all intended to cover the 
re-sewing of library books. None of these patents re- 
lated to more than the pattern or position of stitches in 
the sewing which they revealed. None were for machines; 
the only machinery which they contemplated using was 


The mathematics of this sewing is interesting ; 550 pages composing 
each volume were divided into 36 sections. Eleven needles operat- 
ing, three sections were sewed by each needle at each stitch; hence 
36x11 x3 equals 1188 stitches in staggered lines co-operating to 
hold the volume together. No wonder it is strong and durable! 


the ordinary perforator (or ‘‘stabber’’ or some modifica- 
tion thereof) which was employed to make holes along 
the edges of the sections, which holes were so located as 
to accommodate the patented pattern of each particular 
sewing. This, of course, was an oversewing. 

It was not until the year 1920 that the first oversewing 


machine went onto the market. Its inventor had started 
in 1912 and the intervening nine years—plus all the help, 
financial and advisory, that he could enlist during that 
time—were required to perfect and prove out the Over- 
sewing Machine as it is known today. 





Progress thereafter has been rapid. The past four years 
have witnessed the supplanting of all manual methods 
of whipstitching, overcasting, oversewing, and “‘library 
sewing’ in the United States, England and Scotland by 
the Oversewing Machine. At the present time there is 
practically no library bindery, nor library with its own 
bindery of any consequence, but that has its Oversewing 
Machine and its Scoring Machine, or several of them. 

The factory of the Oversewing Machine Company, lo- 
cated in Los Angeles, California, has thus far been kept 
busy supplying the requirements of /ibrary binders. 

Consequently no effort has been made to interest other 
binders in the use of oversewing on their new books even 
where strength or durability are the most important fac- 
tors, and oversewing would be their best ally. It is even 
probable that ‘‘The Birds of California’’ would never 
have been oversewn had not the publishers of these books 
been also a Los Angeles firm, and almost by mere chance 
their peculiar problem in book sewing was revealed. 
Their problem was one that so evidently could only be 
solved by oversewing and the results from their large use 
of the same have been so wholly satisfactory that the 
Oversewing Machine Company is here impelled to report 
this unusual piece of work to bookbinders generally 
through the INLAND PRINTER. 


HE accompanying illustrations have been selected 

rather to show the qualities of the oversewn book 

than to give details of the Oversewing Machine 
itself. Briefly, it may be said that the operation of the 
machine is simple. The operator (seated on a chair, and 
usually a girl) takes a section at a time from the left 
work table (see illustration of the machine), passes it 
across the paster above and feeds it onto the clamp shelf 
in front of her. Pressure on the right pedal sets the ma- 
chine going. Clamping, punching and sewing are auto- 
matically accomplished, whereupon the machine rests for 
the next section. This the operator will have ready for 
immediate insertion. When the final section is sewed, the 
operator swings forward the clamp-shelf on its hinge, 
draws the book out, and closes the clamp-shelf upon the 
threads, thus severing them and releasing the book for 
stacking on the right work table. 

The standard Oversewing Machine is equipped with 
fourteen needles and, when employing them all, will sew 
a book sixteen and one half inches high. For volumes of 
less height fewer needles are used; eleven were required 
to sew ‘The Birds of California.’’ These eleven needles 
operating in unison made eleven bands of sewing across 
the back of each book; these can easily be distinguished 
in the illustration shown. 

Shifting back and forth as the sewing proceeds, the 
needles describe their zigzag course, the purpose of which 
is to place the greatest number practicable of stitches in 
each sheet of paper, and each time in a fresh location. By 
means of an ingenious electrical device on the machine, 
the breaking of any thread, or even the failure of a single 
loop to properly form, will be at once signalled to the 
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operator; this insures perfect sewing in every book and 
relieves the operator from the strain of constant watching. 

With sections divided to a proper thickness (about .055 
inch), and due to the angle at which the book is always 
clamped relative to the sewing mechanism, the maximum 


This is not intended to illustrate 
a preferred method of handling 
“‘Bird’’ books ; it is given to em- 
phasize the surprising flexibility 
that was developed in the back of 
the volume by proper scoring and 
oversewing. 


penetration of each stitch is through three sections, to 
which fact is credited the marvelous flexibility of the 
oversewn book. Too shallow a needle penetration would 
sacrifice strength; too great would sacrifice flexibility by 
making the back too rigid. 

The mathematics of this sewing is interesting; 550 
pages composing each volume were divided into 36 sec- 
tions. Eleven needles operating, three sections were sewed 
by each needle at each stitch; hence 36x11x3 equals 1188 
stitches in staggered lines co-operating to hold the volume 
together. No wonder it is strong and durable! Another 
way of saying this is: Each section receives an initial 11 
stitches when first added to the book. Then when the 
next section is added the first receives 11 stitches more 
but placed somewhat shallower; and when the next sec- 
tion is added, the first receives 11 more stitches, still 
shallower, a total of thirty-three stitches to the section, 
no two of which are in the same place. 

Thus the bookbinding problem of the South Moulton 
Company was solved by oversewing, and the Oversewing 
Machine gained another friend. Known for some time as 
an indispensable equipment for re-conditioning books of 
libraries and schools, it has amply demonstrated in the 
exacting test to which it was subjected in sewing ‘‘The 
Birds of California’’ that it is without a peer when hand- 
ling original binding of unusual size and weight with an 
abnormal number of inserts. Its day is now doubtless 
here, and very soon every bindery with pretensions to 
modernity should have its Oversewing Machine. 

The Oversewing Machine is manufactured by the Over- 
sewing Machine Company in Los Angeles, California, 
but its General Sales Office is located at 368 Congress 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Full information will be 
promptly furnished to enquirers. 
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Oversewing ~Machine 
Front VUzew 


PERATION of the Oversew- 

ing Machine ts simple. The 
operator (seated on a stool) takes 
each book section from the left 
work table, passes it across the 
paster above, and feeds it onto 
the clamp-shelf in front of her. 
Pressure on the right pedal sets 
the machine going. Clamping, 
punching and sewing are auto- 
matically accomplished, where- 
upon the machine rests for the 
next section. This the operator 
will have ready for immediate 
insertion. 
When the final section is sewed, 
the operator swings forward the 
clamp-shelf on its hinge, draws 
the book out, and closes the clamp- 
shelf upon the threads, thus sev- 
ering them and releasing the book 
for stacking on the right work 
table. 
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Lm The Scoring Machine 

a . A Scoring Machine is almost a necessity in 

connection with the Oversewing Machine. 

By its use, all stiff papers acquire creditable 

opening qualities when oversewn, and criticism 


that would otherwise (improperly) be made up- 
on the oversewing will thus be avoided. 





Oversewing Machine 
Rear View 
Power required: ¥2 HP. 
Floor space required: 42x 6 ft. 








YOUNG & MSCALLISTER. INC.. L.A 
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WHETHER YOUR PRINTING PLANT IS LARGE OR SMALL 
THE LUDLOW WAY WILL AID YOU TO SURE SUCCESS 





The Ludlow of Today complete system of mattix « 
that will supply you quickly and at reasonable cove with 
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THE BEAUTY OF LETTER 
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The Ludlow of Today is 
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NUMBER 11-L 
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2 1 Ave 
CHICAGO 

















ITH the new Ludlow faces now ready and under 
way, the Ludlow System of compesition is rapidly 
becoming a major factor in job printing and maga- 


zine publishing circles throughout the world. This is be- 
cause of its extreme adaptability to every purpose where 


San Francisco 
Hearst Bldg. 














Number 11-L 


Series 








































HIS attractive Ludlow No. 11-L 
[sete has been cut by the Ludlow 

Typograph Company after many 
leading printers of the United States 
and Europe have urgently requested 
that we make this face available for 
Ludlow users—among them, such great 
printing concerns as the St. Clements 
Press, of London, England. 


Ludlow No. 11-L is based on the 
beautiful Goudy Oldstyle of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company. 


a wide range of type styles and type sizes are always needed. 

The Ludlow No. 11-L Series is made in twelve sizes 
ranging from six point to forty-eight point. Shipments 
are now starting on its companicn bold face, No. 11-B, in 
all the sizes from ten point to forty-eight point. 


An immediate request on your business letterhead for these specimens will assure you 
of getting them before our limited supply cf No. 11-L Series Portfolios is exhausted. 





Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 
CHICAGO 


New York 
World Bldg. 






















LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





















KIDDER PRESSES 


Are built to suit you and along lines of strength, 
beauty, endurance and speed. 


We have been 
building them 
right for over 
forty years 


Our wide experi- 
ence and good 
service are gladly 
at your command 


KIDDER ROTARIES 


Are surpassed by none for that special job. We can prove it to you. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway 


CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 























INKXTENDO 


The Perfect Regulator for Printing Inks 


or PRINTERS ‘e 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


READ WHAT THIS 


PRINTER SAYS 


Sometime ago I received your adver- 
tising matter and took advantage of the 
liberal guarantee by ordering a small 
quantity from the Southwestern Paper 
Company, this city. 

The product has proven very satisfac- 
tory and is now a regular part of our press 
room supplies. Especially did it help us 
out on the Kelly press where we had con- 
siderable ink trouble. 

We have tried many products intended 
to do just what you claim for Inkxtendo 
and it may be interesting to you to know 
that this is the first one we have reordered. 

Biccers, THE Printer 
Houston, Texas 





Mr. Biggers is the best commercial 
printer in Texas and one of the best 
in the United States. 


Price $3.50 Pint 


Express Prepaid to any Part of the 
United States or Canada. 





¢eMMade after the formula of an old Scotch Master Printer and 
Lithographer—Thomas S. Mackenzie—who made it for his own 
use more than 50 years ago, but did not offer it for sale. 


What INKXTENDO Does 


Stops picking; prevents offsetting; prevents crystallization; increases 
the brilliancy of ink; increases the opacity of ink; does away with slip- 
sheeting; dries slowly on the press but quickly on paper; gives cleancut 
edges to type and cuts; enables you to print, turn and print, fold, trim 
and deliver as a continuous operation; chemically grinds the ink, mak- 
ing it cover more surface, thus saving much of the ink bill. 

A pint can of INKXTENDO will be sent to any Printer, 


Lithographer or Photo Engraver on the basis of “Satisfaction 
or No Pay” if you mention the Inland Printer 





Manufactured and Sold by 


INKXTENDO ‘cassnivoaaehai: Company 


417 Nort Harwoop STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 

















Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 



































weeping the Country 


A-3 Model Trimosaw 


A-3 Model TRIMOSAW, complete with router, drill and jig 
(this machine can be supplied in our A-1 Model, i. e., without 
router and jig, and the latter added later, at price of $510.00), 
is the largest, heaviest, most efficient and accurate saw trimmer 
built. Every one of the many hundreds of the highest class 
printing plants in the country having one of these machines 
will tell youso. The table measures 28 inches by 28 inches. 

Price, with more and better standard equipment than comes 
with any other machine, is $775.00, F. O. B. Kalamazoo. 

Ask for further details and then investigate, and you will be 
convinced. 


Ben Franklin (Bench Model) 
Trimosaw 


Ben Franklin (Bench Model) TRIMOSAW. This is the 
newest and latest addition to the TRIMOSAW family. 200 
of these have been allotted for sale at the low prices of $275.00 
for the Floor Model and $250.00 for the Bench Model, as 
shown, including motor and all standard equipment. 


New circular just off the press describes this machine. It is 
somewhat lighter and smaller than the Junior, but compared 
to all competing saw trimmers is larger in table area, handier 
in every operating movement, and it carries the usual TRIMO- 
SAW guarantee, which means that we will replace any part 
which is found defective within 5 years after purchase. 


Our big problem on the Ben Franklin is to build enough to 
supply the demand. We have twice been compelled to with- 
draw it from the market. This may be your last opportunity 
to secure one at the introductory price. 


Do you know that the TRIMOSAW is so far and away 
superior to every and all other saw trimmers that it is 
replacing them everywhere ? 


Here are shown only 2 of our 5 different models. No 
shop can possibly be as efficient or make as much money 
without our A-3 Model complete with router, drill, and 
jig, as with it, regardless of what other Sawtrimmer, 
router, drill, and jig equipment it may have. 


Perhaps you feel the above are strong statements and 
that they are made by Hill-Curtis. The facts are that 
they are neither made by us nor do they go as far as 
those made by TRIMOSAW users whose letters we will 
gladly send you on request. 


Use the coupon below and put yourself in line to mod- 
ernize your plant, materially increase its efficiency, take 
a considerable load of detail off your own or your right 
hand man’s shoulders, make more actual money in your 
shop, and have more time to do that one essential thing, 
which is to secure more business and to then take better 
care of it. 


“QUICK AS A WINK” saw raising and lowering fea- 
ture, which means that you raise the saw only and not 
the whole table, is built into every TRIMOSAW. Not 


necessary to remove circular saw to use router, drill or jig. 
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le 
J MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ 


Exclusive Agents for Canada and Newfoundland 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina, 2385 5th Ave., W., Vancouver 


Hill-Curtis Chicago Store 


641 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rep. Southeastern States 


Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ee 


HILL-CURTIS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send without any obligation on our part full data regarding 
TRIMOSAW Model or Models checked. 


A-3( ) A-1( ) Junior( ) 
Ben Franklin Bench (__) 


Ben Franklin Floor (+) 
We operate a newspaper plant only (__) 


I 
| 
| 
| 
We operate a newspaper and job printing business (__) 
| 
| 


We have Typesetting Machines and ........ Cylinder Presses. 
Namc...... 


By 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 























The Only Independent Type Foundry 
in the United States 











Damon Type Founders Co. b=. 


44 Beekman Street, New York City 





Manufacturers of 


Standard Line : P E Point Set 


The quality of our type is guaranteed the best that can be 
produced, the metal is of the highest grade, and for dura- 
bility it has no superior. We carry in stock, ready for 
immediate delivery, a complete line of standard faces— 
and new additions are being made constantly. A com- 
plete catalog of our Type, Borders, Ornaments, Brass 
Rules, etc., will be mailed upon request. 























Quality — Service — Value 


Chandler & Price Presses Hamilton Steel and Wood Cabinets and 
Golding and Pearl Presses Printers’ Furniture 

Colt’s Armory Presses Perforating and Punching Machines 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters Wire Stitchers 

Chandler & Price Power and Lever Cutters Leads and Slugs and Metal Furniture 
Advance Lever Cutters Embossing Machines 

Potter Proof Presses Miller Saw-Trimmers 

Lee Cylinder Presses Miller Platen Press Feeders 











Everything for the Composing Room and Pressroom 
Established Over Fifty Years 
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METALS REFINING COMPANY 


HAMMOND, IND. 


Warehouses: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hammond, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Omaha, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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Live matters of interest pertaining to the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of the well known Miller Automatic Feeders, Miller 
Ideal and Craftsman Units, Miller High-Speed Presses, Miller Saw-Trimmers and Miller Labor Saving Accessories. Descriptive matter sent on request. 





git Show: Me-S how” 
|| Cleveland. 0.May 7-17 1924 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company’s 
“Show-Me Shows” 


Following the series of uninterrupted 
successes which have characterized the 
“Show-Me Shows” conducted in the various 
printing centers by the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company during the past several months, 
the recent demonstrations at Louisville, 
Cleveland and Boston were equally note- 
worthy, both as regards to attendance and 
sales results. 

The Show at Louisville, April 14-19, in- 
clusive, while of shorter duration than the 
two weeks which usually constitutes the 
“run” of a Miller “Show-Me Show,” did 
not fall below the average in either atten- 
dance or sales enthusiasm. This in a mea- 
sure may be accredited to the large atten- 
dance of out-of-town printers who were in 
Louisville at the time attending the Annual 
Convention of the Southeastern Master 
Printers’ Federation. In addition to the 
out-of-town visitors, almost every printer 
in Louisville and nearby towns took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to view the 
Miller exhibit. Incidentallly, a number of 
orders were booked for Miller Machines 
to be delivered locally as well as to vari- 
ous towns in adjoining States represented 


by the membership of the Federation. The 
Exhibit was most efficiently conducted 
under the direction of Mr. W. L. Spencer, 
Atlanta Branch Manager, assisted by Sales 
Representative H. G. Pond and demonstra- 
tors from the Atlanta Branch. General 
Sales Manager John D. Babbage was also 
in attendance during the two days of the 
Federation meeting. 

The Cleveland Show, conducted at 1755-7 
East Twelfth street, May 7th to 17th, in- 
clusive, under the direction of Mr. Dan J. 
Burns, Ohio Sales Representative, was 
highly successful from every standpoint by 
which Miller “Show-Me Shows” are gaged. 
Mr. Burns was most ably assisted by Gen- 
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Miller Show. Me-Show" [ 
| Boston.Mass. | 











eral Sales Manager Babbage in directing the 
Show, while the actual work of demonstrat- 
ing the machines was efficiently handled by 
Demonstrators Rager, Laubach, Druding, 
Schmittlein and Clark. As at previous 
shows, the Miller “High-Speed” Press was 
the center of attraction, its wonderful speed 
and exceptional printing qualities bringing 
forth the usual number of favorable com- 
ments. The new Slugotype Saw Attach- 
ment for Linotype, Intertype and Linograph 
machines also came in for its full share of 
attention. 

The Boston Show, conducted at the Com- 
pany’s branch office of that city May 21st 
to 29th, inclusive, under the direction of 
Boston Branch Manager W. F. Boyer, as- 
sisted by I. M. Davis, J. A. Kane and asso- 
ciates, proved no exception to the general 
rule, as measured by attendance and sales. 
A pleasing feature was the genial welcome 
accorded General Sales Manager John D. 
Babbage by his many Boston printer 
friends. Mr. Babbage was for several years 
manager of the Boston Branch and there 
are but few printers in Boston or vicinity 
whom he does not know. It may be that 
John’s popularity had something to do with 
the large attendance and numerous orders 
booked during the Show,—Advertisement. 
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Interior Views Aronsson Printing Company, Detroit. 


Remarkable Success Achieved by a 
Detroit Printer 


Seven years ago, Maurice Aronsson, 
twenty-five years old, a young printer from 
New York, after making a survey of the 
country, decided that Detroit was the log- 
ical city in which to start up a printing 
business of his own. The sign “Art Print 
Shop,” emblazoned in letters of gold, desig- 
nated the little shop he established in the 
heart of Detroit’s business district, which 
was destined to expand into the fine, mod- 
ern plant now known as the Aronsson 
Printing Company, located at 1354 Lafay- 
ette boulevard, West. 

The “Art Print Shop,” successful in a 
small way, did not develop fast enough to 
gratify the ambitious desires of young 
Aronsson. Within a few months opportu- 
nity was offered and promptly accepted to 
connect with the Berghoff Printing Com- 
pany, located at 244 West Congress street. 
Two years ago, with capital of $1,200, the 
Berghoff interests were taken over and the 
business reéstablished under the name of 
the Aronsson Printing Company. This gave 
Mr. Aronsson his first real opportunity to 
freely exploit his long cherished ideas of 
how a printing business should be con- 
ducted. He at once commenced to remodel 
the plant, replacing obsolete equipment 
with modern, up-to-date machinery, the 
initial installation consisting of two 10 by 
15 Miller Ideal and one 12 by 18 Miller 
Craftsman Units. 
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From this time on the history of Arons- 
son’s achievements reads like a page from 
the “Arabian Nights.” Like Aladdin of old, 
he simply rubbed the magic lamp of “Mod- 
ern Operating Efficiency” and the good 
genie “Success” never failed to respond. 
One year ago Mr. Aronsson bought the 
Matthews Printing Company, located at 
1354 Lafayette boulevard, West, including 
the two-story building containing 9,000 
square feet of floor space, which he now 
occupies. Here again obsolete equipment 
was consigned to the scrap heap and re- 
placed with modern high-speed machinery 
and appliances. 

The accompanying interior views give 
an idea of the up-to-dateness and efficiency 
of the Aronsson plant as it is today. The 
Platen Derartment consists of eight Chan- 
dler & Price Presses, five of which are 
equipped with Miller Automatic Feeders. 
In the Cylinder Department four Miller 
High-Speeds and two cylinder presses are 
in operation. There is a well equipped 
composing room, including Linotype ma- 
chine and last, but not least, a complete 
Miller Saw-Trimmer outfit. Also a com- 
plete bindery with two of the latest type 
ruling machines. 

The plant is operated in two shifts the 
year round, 17%4 hours per day. Forty- 
three people are employed. One pressman 
and assistant operate the four Miller “High- 
Speed” Presses, and the same number of 
workmen operate the five Miller Feeder- 
Equipped Platens. Mr. Aronsson, with one 


Mr. Maurice Aronsson 


assistant, hand!es the sales end. The shop 
is operated on a quantity production basis. 
The average number of impressions per day 
during the month of May, 1924, was 
283,000. A gross business of $350,000 is 
Mr. Aronsson’s quota for 1924. 

All employees in the Aronsson plant are 
paid higher wages than the prevailing De- 
troit scale, and all share in a yearly bonus 
distribution of profits. After the bonus 
distribution is made, surplus net profits are 
given to charity. Mr. Aronsson’s activities 
are not wholly centered in his printing 
business. He is president and part owner 
of one of Detroit’s leading engraving plants. 
Despite his business associations, he finds 
time to play golf and devote considerable 
time to his family, which numbers the 
charming Mrs. Aronsson and a wonderful 
baby girl, domiciled in a beautiful home at 
475 Taylor avenue. 

Mr. Aronsson accredits his success to strict 
adherence to the motto “Service-Quality- 
Price.” He states that it is only possible 
to live up to this motto by discarding used 
and obsolete equipment as soon as it fails 
to measure up to established standards, 
replacing it with the very latest and best. 
In other words, it is Mr. Aronsson’s idea 
that to make money in the printing business 
it is necessary to “keep the plant young” 
He lays no patent claims to his methods, 
and the latchstring is always out to brother 
printers who desire to inspect his plant and 
learn first hand the secret of his success. 

— Advertisement. 
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to reap the crops from the field of knowledge; thresh 
them out, and hoard them in my storeroom 

to make myself ready, so that opportunity will not pass 
me by 

to stir my brains with effort 

to do the rational thing without being told 

to make every hour bring increased knowledge, by never 
letting time find me idle 

to study my profession with unremitting zeal 

to convert practice and experience into capital stock for 
future use 

to force my way through all difficulties with the most 
vigorous determination 

to be honest and generous 

to banish a morose for a bright and equable temper 

to attain an agreeable personality and the esteem of my 
fellows 

to feel pleasure and pain, right and wrong 

to be gentle, not only to my superiors, but also to my 
inferiors 3 : 

in short, to make the most of myself with the hope of 

achieving the greatest of all rewards — 




















Written by THEODorE Miscu 
Student of Printing at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
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The Pentecost of the Line of Type 


By Juttan B. ARNOLD 


yea T RANGE, is it not, that the two 

“| divisions of our lives, the seen 

f§ and unseen, should be composite 

Ko of things infinitely small? On 

ba the concrete side of the equa- 

a tion the earth and all that is 

G therein derive their aggregate 

} expression from unnumbered 

m\ electrons; on the abstract side 

the loftiest, widest, profoundest 

thought of man finds its expression to the eyes of 

others in the tiny letters of a line of type. Now that 

we possess this means of converting the abstract to the 

concrete the wonder is that it was not always so. It 

seems so obvious a conclusion that the mere acquisi- 

tion of a method of recording speech and thought by 

letters of sound values should not instantly suggest 

the invention of printing by like symbols of sound. 

Yet it needed thousands of years to climb from the one 

to the other. In the broader sense man was always 

a printer. Indeed the habit started in Eden, for the 

Koran tells us that as the Deity breathed life into the 

body of man He pressed His finger on the sleeping lips 

to enjoin secrecy, and there forever, in the center of 
our upper lip, He printed the indent of that touch. 

So man, being dimly conscious that his road was 
destined to be paved with impressions, and finding 
that “in the beginning the earth was void,” forthwith 
began to print upon it. An open-shop, journeyman, 
novice was he, paying scant heed to the print of his 
prehensile toes on the mud flats where he searched 
for mollusks, scarce noting how readily the lump of 
plastic clay he molded took the print of his thumb 
nails, barely aware that he played in the nursery of 
art when he scraped smooth the surface of a stick with 
the edge of a shell and printed patterns on it with the 
end of a burning brand. Eons he served his apprentice- 
ship as a chattering prognathous anthropoid, low 
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browed and long armed, swifter to climb than to run, 
for standing erect was, as yet, an effort. A million 
years or so ago the only printing in which he took inter- 
est was the dent made by his bludgeon on the body 
of his foe or perchance an unwitting acknowledgment 
of a resemblance to his ugly self sensed in the little 
ones of his family that swung in the branches or 
played in the glades beneath his fearsome watchful- 
ness. For with his kind he dwelt in tree shelters of 
interlaced boughs, descending to the ground in quest 
of fruits, nuts, berries, eggs, birds, reptiles, shellfish, 
caterpillars, grubs and roots, with an occasional gorging 
upon the carcass of some wounded or mired animal. 
Fierce and ruthless, he slew and devoured all life weaker 
than himself; whereby he developed teeth both car- 
nivorous and herbivorous and learned to use ragged 
clubs torn from trees and to hurl missiles, such as 
chance offered. But a printer he was even then, for 
though he dreamed not of the masterhood latent in the 
line of type of his descendants, he set the forms of fear 
in clamps immovable and stamped upon the instincts 
of all living things an indelible terror of himself. 
Exquisitely urging, relentlessly harsh was _ his 
schooling. Scarcity of food, pressure of numbers, ter- 
restial changes, climatic variations enforced his leaving 
forest and thicket for wanderings in jungle, vale and 
plain. Caverns and rock ledges, and later on crude 
huts, became his dwelling places, and the struggle for 
existence taught him and his fellows the lessons of 
gregarious habits and ethics, of coherent speech and 
improved tools, and above all of an erect carriage of 
the body whereby the hands became a miracle of utility 
and the arched backbone modified the skull to house 
the increasing brain. Man, the printer and artificer, 
had become man, the thinker and investigator, the 
questioner of earth and sky, long ere he realized that 
both were treasuries of forces awaiting his control. 
Foremost of these in essentiality was the service of 
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fire, that appalling phenomenon of the jungle which 
races through the trees and grasses destroying all it 
encounters, until weary of killing it dies in impotent 
embers. Nevertheless because it had crossed the path 
of man, the thinker and printer, he must conquer it. 
Wherefore came the thought — a great thought if you 
weigh it aright — that since its food was wood it might 
be tamed with wood, and so he gave it twigs and logs 
to eat, and behold this thing of dread would dance or 
dwindle at his bidding. Now might he print upon the 
earth the evidence of his activities by the productions 
of his flames, now could he print upon the sky the 
aspirations of his soul in the smoke of his eternal fires. 
Savage and rude, ignorant and unlettered, he had 
become the master printer of creation. 

Steadily his printing improved. He achieved the 
miracle of transferring thought to record by means of 
ideographs which, as they tended to become abbre- 
viated in the course of usage, led ultimately to signs 
and syllables and so to cursive writing. Time win- 
nowed the noble from the ignoble thoughts, as gems 
survive the weathering of the hills, and everywhere 
men learned to prize these crystals of the mind, so that 
there arose in succeeding ages guilds of scribes who 
used whatever substance was the accustomed medium 
of their lands to duplicate the records of these thoughts. 
And where in the text or on the temple wall such signs 
had often to be repeated as civilization advanced it was 
found easier and quicker to print them with dies of clay 
or wood or graven jewels. 

Thus up the slopes of knowledge climbed thinker, 
copyist and printer, through eras of priest-kings calling 
upon people to serve gods and king-priests calling upon 
gods to serve peoples, through kingdoms whose forgot- 
ten graves lie beneath the sands of wildernesses, through 
empires whose temples fell long since upon their broken 
gods, through brotherhoods severed, through leagues 
dissolved, through governments choked in bigotry and 
blood, to the Renaissance of the West. Upon this 
adventurous road man remembered always his appren- 
ticeship as a printer and strove by practice to make 
perfect, until at last the scribes of Christendom grew 
expert in the printing of initial letters, of borders and 
colophons to the books they copied. For them the line 
of type was still over the horizon, but man had already 
made the earth a printing shop. 

The condition of the literary world at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century was much like that of a 
man looking everywhere for his spectacles when all the 
time they rest serenely on his forehead. Many persons 
must have been seeking some way of reproducing books 
cheaply, and whilst they pondered over the problem 
their fingers toyed with the wooden dies which for fifty 
centuries had suggested the line of type. It soon 
became obvious that a single page could be engraved 
on a wooden block and the entirety impressed on paper 
as often as desired, and by this means playing cards 
and the forerunners of printed books were produced. 
Undoubtedly this was a great step onward. But it had 
two pregnant drawbacks, namely, that every word must 
be carved backwards in order that its imprint should 
be readable, and that a single error in letter or phrase 
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was fatal to the complete page-block. Out of these 
disadvantages true printing evolved, for it was seen 
that if the error were near the edge of the block the 
offending portion could be cut out and a small block, 
correctly engraved, might then be mortised into the 
vacant place. If this were feasible with words, phrases 
and ornaments, might it not be practicable with every 
individual character upon the block; why should not 
the whole page be compounded of fragments? This 
seed-idea contained the line of type, and unknown 
experimenters worked upon it before Coster’s Speculum 
was issued by the use of movable divisions of its pages. 
However, printing by separate type was still a long 
way off, and years of hardship, penury and persecution 
beset Gutenberg and his compeers before dies for every 
character were cast, and the line of type became an 
actuality. 

Whether Gutenberg or Coster or Schoeffer or Fust 
or another devised the essential founding of metallic 
type, and improved the available mechanical processes, 
can matter little now, and may never be known with 
surety. Let us rather say with Walt Whitman, “ Hur- 
rah for the conquerors, hurrah also for the conquered.” 
The pertinent facts are that by the end of 1455 Schoef- 
fer’s first printed book had appeared (the Mazarine 
Bible), followed soon after by Gutenberg’s edition and 
an ever-widening stream of volumes from the presses 
of Caxton and his successors. Most of these pioneers 
of the line of type, with their apprentices and artizans, 
had set up their work shops in Mayence, whereof 
Gutenberg, in the colophon to his Catholicon, says: 

With the aid of the Most High, Who releases the tongues 
of infants and often reveals to babes that which is sealed 
to learned men, this admirable book the Catholicon was 
finished in the year of the incarnation of our Saviour 
MCCCCLX. in the mother-country of Mayence, famous 
city of Germany, which God, in His clemency, has deigned 
to render the most illustrious, and the first of cities; and 
this book was perfected without the usual help of pen or 
style, but by the admirable linking of formes and types. 


In that same city, and in the infancy of “ linking 
of formes and types,” befell the Pentecost of the line 
of type. For it had pleased my lord archbishop of 
Nassau-Wiesbaden to seize by violence the fair city of 
Mayence from the hands of a rival prelate, in the year 
of grace 1462, and incidentally, in most unepiscopal 
fashion, to sack the place from tower to tenement. 
Frightened townsfolk ran hither and thither along the 
troubled streets fleeing from the bolts of crossbow men, 
or in aching silence crouched in unlit cellars lest the 
armed servants of my lord archbishop should make a 
shambles of their hiding place, and add their cries to 
the anthem of his spectacular triumph and their tears 
and blood to the sacrifice he made that day upon the 
altars of his god. 

In lowly suburbs of the stricken city where the pow- 
erful and turbulent sought naught, in the depths of the 
night where distance softened the groans of the dying 
and the lamentations of the living, there “ were gath- 
ered with one accord ” around the presses of Mayence 
those who looked beyond the murk of the present and 
saw the light of the future. 
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And, behold, there came a sound as of a rushing, 
mighty wind, the breath of knowledge which should 
fill the earth, and in the lurid flames of a medieval 
pillage the Spirit of Printing descended upon them. 

None have told us of their “ amazement,” none have 
described to us their “ marveling.” Yet tradition tell- 
eth that like the bearers of a former Light they went 
forth to all the nations of the West, even as those others 
had gone forth to Greek and Gentile. 
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And wheresoever they stayed, and were well en- 
treated, there each did make for himself a font and 
form and straightway printed the thoughts of the minds 
and the words of the hearts of men. 

And the multitudes were confounded because that 
every man might now read, and henceforth should read, 
the garnered wisdom of mankind in his own language. 

In very truth this was The Pentecost of the Line 
of Type. 


The Printer and Direct-Mail Advertising 


By Rosert F. SALADE 


= 1 a recent meeting of the Phila- 
“<{ delphia Club of Printing House 
g Craftsmen an address on the 
subject of direct-mail advertis- 

7% ing was delivered by George B. 

* Hynson, vice-president of The 
G Biddle-Paret Press, Philadel- 
} phia. The writer was among 


\ the large gathering of men who 


heard and enjoyed this talk and 
was SO romana that he thought it a good idea to have 
the address published. After an interview with the 
speaker it was decided to publish only the “ high- 
lights ” of the address, for the reason that certain parts 
of it were intended exclusively for members of the 
Philadelphia club. This article should be of practical 
value to all good printers who are interested in direct- 
mail advertising. 

“Why should craftsmen connected with the print- 
ing industry concern themselves with the message and 
the business strategy which inspires it? ” were the open- 
ing words of Mr. Hynson’s address. “ Why are they 
not content to confine their efforts to the mechanical 
execution of orders, regardless of their object or the 
extent to which they accomplish it? Before answering 
that series of questions, we might ask some more: 
Why were not Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, 
Bret Harte and a host of other good compositors con- 
tent with sticking type in newspaper offices? Why 
should they have aspired to create ideas as well as 
typography? Why should hundreds of men who began 
their careers by setting advertisements on country 
newspapers have pushed their way upwards to edi- 
torial chairs of the great metropolitan newspapers? 
Or why didn’t Benjamin Franklin invent a slogan some- 
thing like this: ‘ You furnish the brains and I’ll do 
the printing’? The answer is that the printer is gen- 
erally about the size he thinks he is and his sphere of 
activity will be no larger than his vision. 

“ No profession or trade develops from outside pres- 
sure; it develops from within. An industry must sell 
itself by what it has to offer. Nobody buys mere print- 
ing; nobody wants mere printing. Always before the 
type is set, a message is visualized and an objective 
determined. The printing press has been not only the 
greatest educational and economic force of modern 


times, but it has constituted a vast school in which 
men have learned to exercise their creative talents and 
have been led far as creators and pioneers. The late 
president of our country could set a column or make 
up a form with the best of us, but he could not confine 
his mind to the mere mechanical effort. 

“The printer antedated the advertising agency by 
several hundred years, and yet we find that the agency 
has created an important place for itself and has 
extended its field until it has usurped considerable ter- 
ritory that is the printer’s by right. I don’t blame the 
agency and I don’t blame the printer — if his field of 
activity is as broad as he aspires to. But it may be 
profitable for the printer to watch the trend of things 
and discover, if he can, what is his legitimate field and 
what he must do to occupy it. 

“From the placing of copy in newspapers and 
periodicals, from billboard and street-car advertising, 
the agency gets its commissions. When, in carrying 
out campaigns, direct-mail advertising is indicated, it 
does not offer the agency the same incentive as does the 
selling of space. The work of preparation is laborious 
and the agent is obliged to charge his client for this’ 
particular service; and oftentimes he feels that what 
his client allows is insufficient. The fact is that many 
of the larger agencies are not keen about this particular 
kind of work and undertake it only to supplement their 
campaigns and make them successful. 

“Now, get the contrast: At the other end of the 
line stands the printer. He sells a service which con- 
sists in the mechanical execution of printing orders. 
He makes no pretense of being an expert in the field 
occupied by the agency. He is not equipped to analyze 
national markets, nor is he expert in selecting mediums. 
He has no inclination to contest the field with the 
agency; but he has a right to visualize his own legiti- 
mate field and fight to maintain it. Let us see what 
that field is: 

“The number of business firms that are so circum- 
stanced that they can profitably engage in national 
advertising is comparatively small. To get and to 
maintain national distribution involves much capital 
and a tremendous organization. It is only now and 
then, here and there, that a firm is found that is in a 
position to do national advertising profitably. But 
go down the street from shop to shop, from factory to 








factory, from office to office, and every business with 
which you come into touch needs printed matter, and 
most of this has an advertising slant.” 

“ How is this vast amount of work being handled? ” 
the writer asked. “ That is, the many different kinds of 
printed matter calling for the writing of copy.” 

“By everybody and nobody,” answered Mr. Hyn- 
son. “It is a ‘no-man’s land.’ It belongs to whoever 
can possess it. These business firms create much of it 
for themselves. The president of a company may pre- 
pare advertising copy when he is in the humor. Or he 
may delegate the task to a bright young salesman. 
The advertising agency may break in, but frequently 
this proves unsatisfactory because the fees in excess 
of the printing appear to make a continuance of the 
campaign prohibitive. And the agency has no other 
means of making a profit. Sometimes the printer 
assumes the task of creating the campaign while attend- 
ing to its mechanical execution. 

“ Now, when the head of a firm calls in an adver- 
tising man, he expects to pay him for his services. 
When he prepares the copy himself he saves this 
expense. When he asks the printer to study his mar- 
ket, lay out a campaign and prepare copy, he regards 
it as a printing job. If the printer asks to be paid for 
service, the head of the firm informs him that others 
will give the service without additional charge, and 
he is right. In recent years printers have been study- 
ing cost accounting, but they have not gone deeply 
into the question of costs of investigating businesses, 
suggesting campaigns and writing and editing copy 
when these items do not appear on the bill.” 

“Whose fault is it? ” the writer queried, antici- 
pating the answer. “ The printer’s, of course,” replied 
Mr. Hynson. “He does not realize his own worth 
and therefore pays the penalty for his modesty. He 
is, or should be, an expert, and should be paid as such. 
Suppose a printing plant averages twenty-five orders 

‘a day. That means 7,500 orders a year. They pass 
through the plant, are handled, seen and studied. Each 
piece has a meaning, a purpose. What is that purpose? 
What is that particular piece intended to do? Did it 
accomplish its object? Was it part of a campaign? 
If so, what was the campaign designed to accomplish? 
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Tail Piece Reproduced From Copperplate Engraving and Etched on Zinc With the Chemco Company’s Cold Enamel. 
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“Tf the printing salesman is alert he will uncon- 
sciously absorb not only the technical details of print- 
ing, but the principles of advertising; and it is this 
knowledge that he has to sell. But he can’t sell it 
unless he is confident of himself and is willing to put 
his knowledge to the test of analysis and discussion. 
How many printers are there who can think beyond 
the orders in sight? How many show enough human 
interest to inquire what purpose is to be accomplished, 
what has preceded and what is to follow? When an 
order for a catalogue is to be given out, the salesmen 
are all at the pie counter, their pretty dummies in 
hand. But who diplomatically inquires what has been 
done to prepare the way for this catalogue and what 
is to follow? One item of printing rarely stands by 
itself. I have always maintained that a printing sales- 
man could do a good business by following up catalogue 
sales. After a catalogue has been gotten out and the 
first flush of enthusiasm has been spent, let him call 
on the firm that has issued it. Almost invariably he 
will find that two-thirds of the copies are in the stock- 
room, fast becoming obsolete. The catalogue is to sell 
goods; the firm’s business is to sell the catalogue. If 
it is left on the shelf it will not fulfill its mission. 

“ There are two or three ideas I wish to leave with 
you. First, there is a vast field for the printer who 
functions as an adviser to his patrons and who does 
not hesitate to plan campaigns and write the copy. 
This is his legitimate field in which he can compete 
with the agencies, with the advantage on his side. The 
next thought is that most of us have more information 
than we interpret and use. The man who is immersed 
in commercial printing, noting how a large number of 
clients present their appeal, must absorb a vast amount 
of information which he can apply to the problems of 
other clients. It is not so important that he gather 
new facts as that he utilize what he has. The adver- 
tising agencies recruit a great proportion of their men 
from printing offices. Their expert training makes 
them valuable. Then why should not the men who 
remain in the industry utilize their knowledge and cash 
in on their experience? Must we not conclude that the 
people in the printing industry themselves are limiting 
the field of their activity? ” 
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2% RUE knowledge and understand- 
\&{_ ing are at all times conservative. 
@& Advertising of today is rapidly 
{Gi assuming a basis of realism 
2% and truth that is gradually but 
% steadily gaining the confidence 
@ of the reading public. The 
¥) periods of superlative pattering 
Sai) have ended. It is well. Too 
often has an overexerted splurge 
confused the sincere student and scattered all attempt 
to distinguish between the conservatively worthy and 
the boldly worthless. 

Color is a factor involving much that is important. 
The printer, advertiser and business man are in need of 
its vital assistance. There is no single element so wide- 
spread and common in its appeal. Vision is light, and 
light, color. Life is not overwhelmed with art, or music, 
or design — the spoken word or the written page. But 
color is everywhere and its constant presence has 
demanded an equally constant consideration of its 
powers, both practical and esthetic. 

The subject of color has undergone much discussion. 
All are interested to know the appeal and inspiration 
that can be obtained, but few care to delve into appar- 
ent depths of scientific chaos. We are not particularly 
interested to comprehend that red contains so many 
vibrations per second, but we are anxious to be told 
the more personal influences, such as visibility, atten- 
tion and appeal. Much of the confusion and misunder- 
standing of color has arisen due to miscomprehensions 
and illogical reasoning. Many have hailed themselves 
masters and have set rules to obtain harmony. This 
is not possible. The effect of color is psychological. We 
judge its beauty solely through emotion, regardless of 
standard or formula. To say certain combinations are 
beautiful is useless. Beauty and appeal are obtained 
through emotional sanction, not through reason. 

Perhaps the greatest error is due to a neglect in 
deciding the exact phase of color to discuss. There 
are three distinct aspects of the subject. In physics the 
three primary colors are red, green and violet. With 
these three hues (colored light) all colors can be mixed. 
The artist with his red, yellow and blue pigments can 
also produce all hues. However, from the standpoint 
of psychology the eye demands four colors, red, yellow, 
green and blue. These are primary and can in no man- 
ner be mixed by the eye; that is, using colored disks 
overlapped and spun so that the eye is no longer capable 
of separately visualizing each hue, it is not possible to 
produce these four primaries. This independence of a 
psychological group of colors is the most generally 
important. Yet it is the least discussed aspect of the 
entire subject. 

Color and its relationship to the eye is of greatest 
concern to the business man. He is not involved in the 
physical action of light; nor is he particularly impli- 
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cated in the nature of pigment mixtures. His interest 
lies in knowing the influence of color — how people see 
it, how it is reacted to, how it pleases, and how it may 
be used to best advantage. He is anxious to discover its 






































The Visual Quadrad Spectrum. Showing the four psychological primaries, 
red, yellow, green and blue, with their relationship to black and white. 
Copyright, 1923, by Faber Birren. 
carrying power, individual and general preferences, and 
lastly, the difference between its appeal to masculine 

and feminine tastes. 

The chart shown herewith represents a diagram- 
matic explanation of the psychological relationship of 
color to the eye. It is based on the four primaries with 
their opposites. Red is antithetical to green, and yellow 
to blue. Greatest contrast is thus secured by using hues 
that are opposite as indicated. Yellow is the color 
nearest white, and blue nearest black. No attempt has 
been made to include harmony, as this would not be 
possible. Color, though it is decided and positive in 
its appeal, yet does not create emotion according to 
rule. There are no laws of color harmony other than 
personal and individual sanction. Green may be pleas- 
ing to one and displeasing to another; and the only 
safe method to follow is to base all decisions on inves- 
tigation and research. More fundamental and accurate 
effort is needed than a few scratches of the head, or a 
hurried search through a file of “ clever ” examples. 
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Through careful study and experimentation the fol- 
lowing list of color preferences has been compiled. It 
represents the order in which hues are found most 
pleasing to masculine and feminine choice. These 
results have been obtained through the use of small 
areas of brilliant hue and the preferences made to color 
for color’s sake alone, excluding as far as possible all 
personal prejudices and associations. 

FEMININE PREFERENCE 
1.—Red 

2.—Blue 

3.—Violet 

4.—Green 

5.—Orange 5.—Orange 
6.—Yellow 6.—Yellow 

In a general appeal red and blue exhibit close com- 
petition and can both be used to advantage. Green is 
more or less neutral, and yellow least pleasing, probably 
through unconscious prejudice or association. The hues 
of greatest saturation are usually superior to others. 
Antique finish stock will furnish a more pleasing and 
a deeper hue than ripple or plate finishes, which reflect 
a greater quantity of direct light. 

In investigating the preference to tints and shades 
of hues many surprising results are found. One enlight- 
ening fact is that feminine taste shows a greater liking 
for shades than tints. This is indeed quite contrary 
to the average belief that tints are “ feminine.” Many 
prominent advertisers display this lack of knowledge 
in designing feminine appeals. Men prefer pure color 
and show little fondness for diluted hues. The follow- 


MASCULINE PREFERENCE 
1.—Blue 
2.—-Red 
3.—Violet 
4.—Green 


ing list sums the general order of preference to tints 


and shades: 

TINTS 
1.—Blue 
2.—Violet 
3.—Red 
4.—Green 


SHADES 
1.—Violet 
2.—Blue 
3.—Red 
4.—Green 

5.—Yellow 5.—Orange 
6.—Orange 6.—Yellow 

It will be noted that red loses much of its favor 
when mixed with white or black. Blue is always an 
agreeable hue regardless of brilliance or purity. 

A study of the above lists would be to advan- 
tage. Knowledge in color is more satisfactorily gained 
through such careful experimentation than through 
any quantity of advice, rules or “laws.” Beauty is 
that which pleases and not that which must be mea- 
sured and checked from a list of rigid formulas. 

The visibility of color is another phase of commer- 
cial value. There are many today who retain the 
impression that black on white is necessarily the most 
legible combination due to their extreme opposition. 
Demonstration has proved the contrary. According to 
trial carried out in daylight the following ranking 
resulted: 

1.—Black on Yellow 
2.—Green on White 
3.—Red on White 
4.—Blue on White 
5.—White on Blue 


8.—White on Red 

9.—White on Green 
10.—White on Black 
11.—Red on Yellow 
12.—Green on Red 
6.—Black on White 13.—Red on Green 
7.—Yellow on Black 14.—Blue on Red 


Quite surprising to note that our favored combina- 
tion ranks sixth! Black on yellow is by far the most 
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legible and shows a much greater superiority over any 
of its competitive groupings. White reflects all colors 
and is therefore confusing to the eye. Yellow stimu- 
lates only one element in the retina and does not assume 
a blurred impression from a distance. In outdoor 
advertisements and signs this list will be found to be 
reliable. It is best to isolate each application in order 
to avoid confusion with the surrounding environment. 

The subject of harmony in color is indeed a more 
difficult aspect to fathom. Here it is not a matter of 
physical fact, but rather a conclusion as to emotional 
reaction. Many writers as well as scientists have 
striven to formulate “laws” pertaining to beauty in 
the attempt to pass judgment according to set rules. 
Charts and elaborate contrivances have been developed 
to place the entire problem at the finger tips of the 
“wise” purchaser. Truly, such a device would be 
beyond value, but our emotional constitution is not 
so organized. We view an example of splendorous 
color. It pleases us. Yet, to attempt a solution of this 
reaction would be difficult, if not impossible. Certainly 
it can not be said that such an arrangement pleases 
because the hues involved are mathematically related, 
or because they correspond to some chart or other. 
Color pleases only because we so agree, regardless of 
any external physical arrangements or proportions. 
Thus it is evident that the safest policy to follow is to 
investigate and base all decisions on personal reaction 
and not upon rules. The only best authority to con- 
sult is the opinion of those for whom the design is 
intended. 

The duty of the color-theorist, therefore, is not to 
attempt the establishment of harmony, but rather to 
caution and suggest a policy to follow — a policy that 
has been evolved through thoughtful investigation and 
inquiry. It is more satisfactory to consider the advice 
of one whose understanding is based on research than 
upon one whose knowledge is but the mere decision of 
his own intellect. 

There are no infallible rules to follow in securing 
harmonious color. Much depends upon the inherent 
genius or educated understanding of the one who 
attempts the problem. In most cases decisions are 
made through plagiarism or through self-opinion, which 
may or may not be excellent. It requires the genius to 
originate. But the genius is taking a chance. It is 
the thoughtful man who is more certain to succeed, 
he who observes the inclinations of others and then 
adapts his creations with absolute confidence in his 
understanding. 

A list of color preferences has previously been given. 
This, however, does not exactly include harmony so 
much as attraction. The manufacturer may profit by 
its results in designing his boxes or articles; but the 
originator of printed pages, circulars, catalogues, and 
so on, that require color is in need of more exhaustive 
information. We read of color-harmony — harmonies 
of analogy, harmony of contrast, opposites, dominant 
chromas, harmony of hue, variation of scale, split com- 
plements, and a world of like maxims. Indeed, the 
field immediately becomes congested and chaotic. Un- 
doubtedly there is much of value to be discovered in 
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such confusion. Usually overmuch is attempted and 
little attained. It would not be advisable to discuss 
at lengths these varied contentions. The author is not 
the gifted prophet. Rather, he is the humble student 
whose conclusions have been founded on thorough 
investigation. It is hoped that the following sugges- 
tion to obtain harmony in color will be found of value 
as well as prove of profitable assistance. Nothing of 
an infallible nature is claimed; nor is there any entire 
originality on the author’s part. The advice is meant 
to assist those in need of such counsel. 

There are numerous recommendations pertaining 
to harmony — some worthy, some worthless, and some 
impossible due to various differences of authoritative 
opinion. Many suggestions are rendered less valuable 
because of a lack of knowledge of the simplest relation- 
ship of colors. A glance at the illustrated chart will 
show that yellow is followed by orange, then on to red, 
violet, blue, and so around the circle. From a stand- 
point of harmony it has been found through investi- 
gation that related colors are deemed considerably more 
harmonious than hues that are haphazardly chosen. 
Yet there are few who show any knowledge of this 
simplest arrangement of color. Red may go well with 
green, or blue, or yellow. It is difficult to decide. But 
place red with violet and immediately it will be found 
that the colors blend more pleasantly. Perhaps there 
may be a lack of contrast. Exactly! Harmony has 
been secured due to the congeniality of the two colors. 
The average person will find red and violet harmo- 
nious. With red and green some may find such a com- 
bination agreeable, and others displeasing. The trick 
is simple. In brief, the most successful and generally 
acknowledged harmony in color is obtained through the 
use of adjacent hues. 

The study of adjacents requires but a simple knowl- 
edge of the relationship of one hue to another. Start- 
ing with yellow, we find that orange is adjacent on the 
one side, and yellow-green on the other. Blue and red 
are the adjacents of violet, and blue-green and yellow- 
green the adjacents of green. This latter instance, in 
particular, may perhaps appear new to the reader. 
Yellow and blue may equal green in pigments or ink 
mixtures. Yet to the eye they are opposite. If blue 
and yellow cards were to be stacked alternately and the 
two hues mixed by viewing them from a distance the 
result would be gray, and not green as one might sup- 
pose. These two hues are opposite to the eye. By 
singling out any color on the chart the adjacents will 
readily be seen. Such beauty undoubtedly is due to 
the fact that adjacent colors are chromatically related 
and blend instead of counteract. Thus, the eye re- 
ceives an even stimulation that may appear brilliant 
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without distracting. In nature the colors of autumn 
blend through green, yellow-green, yellow, orange, red 
and violet — all adjacent. This is a fact that will be 
found on observation. The petal of a rose shades from 
orange to violet. Colored objects in light and shadow 
will modulate toward one adjacent or the other as well 
as toward black and white. Adjacent hues will tend to 
enliven and enhance a color that would otherwise 
appear flat and monotonous. 

The publisher plans a book. He decides on a blue 
cloth. What color shall he stain the top, what color 
for the jacket, for the stamping? He may use yellow, 
or orange, or red. He can not definitely decide. But 
let him select adjacents and use violet and blue-green, 
and the result will be nearer perfection. Adjacents do 
not clash, but offer a softness of harmony that is both 
agreeable and impressive. 

The advertiser designs a circular. He uses a buff 
stock. Black or dark brown will be necessary for legi- 
bility purposes. But in rendering the job attractive 
the colors that he chooses must enhance and not dis- 
tract. Thus, if he selects a yellow-green and orange 
(adjacents), the hues will blend and additionally set 
off the reading matter, making the entire appearance 
of greater attraction. 

A manufacturer of women’s articles decides upon a 
violet tint stock for stationery. The printer is asked 
what colors he thinks will go well with the paper. Let 
him use adjacents, blue and red, and the results will 
surely please. In printing, the use of analogous hues 
will also be found efficient, due to the fact that such 
colors easily blend and do not become dull because 
of a conflict of color. Red on violet will not turn muddy 
or gray. Both hues are related and will mingle effec- 
tively. Often striking schemes are planned but fail 
when applied, because of this physical difficulty. 

Thus, it will be found that adjacent colors furnish 
an agreeable as well as practical means to obtain har- 
mony. The author has not attempted to create a rule. 
His endeavor has been to offer a suggestion that has 
been tried and found successful. Any variations in the 
use of analogous color should be consistent. A red 
tint is best when accompanied by hues of approximate 
intensity. For attentative purposes a bit of opposite 
color may be enjoyably introduced. For example, a 
large design ornamented with violet, plus red and blue, 
may be made additionally attractive by adding a touch 
of yellow-green, the opposite of violet. 

Beauty in color requires observation rather than 
study. Let the sincere student experiment as much as 
possible by questioning the reactions and opinions of 
others, and develop arrangements based on a general 
compliance to emotion, not on an adaptation to rule. 


MAN is relieved and gay when he has put his heart 
into his work and done his best; but what he has said 
or done otherwise shall give him no peace.—EMERSON 
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De Vinne as I Knew Him 


By Cuaries H. CocHrANE 


oa HERE never was a great printer 

“&{_ who did not truly love his art 

@ and appreciate the high place 

gi it holds. Some men who oper- 

a4 ated very large printeries never 

NM} attained eminence as printers 

because they loved only the dol- 

lars shown in the year’s balance 

sheet. Theodore L. De Vinne 

was a good business man, but 

at the same time he was more the artist, the connoisseur. 

A superior piece of printing was to him what a splen- 

did painting or a piece of sculpture is to the average 
seeker for beauty. 

I recall one day when I sat at my desk in the 
Typothete of New York; it was in 1898, I think. Mr. 
De Vinne called me into the library adjoining, to ad- 
mire a bit of printing by one of the early printers, a 
book dated sixteen hundred and something, which he 
had taken off the shelf. The type was of French de- 
sign, the work evidently printed on one of the old 
wooden hand presses such as Moxon gave instructions 
for building. The inking had been done with ink balls, 
and the impression given on moist paper, by what was 
called a “ soaking pull,” meaning a slight dwell on the 
impression to set the type in firmly. To do such ink- 
ing evenly, and maintain even color between the small 
forms that were printed at different times, and to get a 
perfect register, both in printing and in binding, called 
for a care unknown to us moderns, yet the work showed 
not a blemish, each letter coming up clear and sharp, 
and each page squarely back to back. “{Isn’t that 
splendid! ” he exclaimed, in rapture. “ We can’t beat 
that now, with all our modern improvements.” 

De Vinne particularly admired good book printing. 
He sought harmony and uniformity, and had no use 
for the gingerbread and rule-twisting fads that came 
along. His own books are an evidence of his taste. He 
was the first to print a magazine, the Century, on sur- 
faced paper, with a hard packed tympan. He did not 
invent printing on hard packing, as many have sup- 
posed; but he advocated it and advertised its use as a 
help to getting high-class work to print. He has been 
heralded as the inventor of the process of printing on 
hard packing, with very fine overlays and underlays. 
He never claimed any credit that did not belong to 
him, and he never claimed this, for this sort of printing 
came out in many places simultaneously, because of 
the advent of halftones and coated paper at that time. 

He was an all-around man. I have seen him serving 
as chairman of an excited meeting in a troublous time, 
keen, alert, ruling promptly on mooted points, smooth- 
ing out disputants who were inclined to get overly 
heated, expressing positive views himself, but without 
offense to any. He had a most keen sense of justice 
and was in sympathy with his men. When it came to 


demanding the shorter work day (of nine hours, then 
eight) other employers bemoaned his disposition to give 
it to them. 

Once a strike was started in New York city over 
some trivial issue. A union delegation came around 
with a settlement paper for employers to sign. Mr. 
De Vinne was willing to concede the main point at issue. 
Taking up his pen, apparently about to sign the agree- 
ment, he paused over an apprentice clause which per- 
mitted the union to dictate who should be started as 
apprentices. He asked a few questions of the union 
delegate, and then announced, “I will not sign my 
name to any paper that will stop the right of any 
American boy who is fit coming in here to learn the 
printing trade.” He stood the strike rather than yield. 

A broken-down old master printer from Philadel- 
phia was given a desk and a boy’s job in the Typothetz 
rooms, where he subsisted on $4 a week and tips. 
Every time Mr. De Vinne met him he shook hands 
warmly and left a $5 bill in the old man’s palm. Twice 
I remember his attending funerals of those who had 
dropped out in poverty and been forgotten by their old 
associates. He was never too busy to do a kind act. 
He loved and was beloved by such men as old Bishop 
Potter and Samuel P. Avery. Though not the possessor 
of large wealth, he gave liberally to every good cause, 
especially where the giving was unknown to the public. 
For instance, in the case of the Kansas City strike, 
about 1897, a collection was taken up for some of the 
Kansas printers who were hard hit. Mr. De Vinne’s 
name went down with several other prominent printers 
for $100 each. He would not make them seem small 
by going much above their figure; but when the checks 
came in, Theodore L. De Vinne’s was for $250, with a 
note attached, “ Please see that this extra $150 is used 
for the defense of that country boy who is in jail for 
defending himself with a pistol.” 

There were men who thought Mr. De Vinne was 
hard in business, because he saw to it that his em- 
ployees worked up to full capacity; he had no use for 
idlers. Knowing what a man could do, he saw to it 
that he did it or he shipped him promptly. Then, he 
never would shave his price for a job. He wanted ten 
per cent margin, and he wanted the money, on continu- 
ous work, at least once a month, and would stop the 
work if it was not forthcoming. He said, “ We do not 
furnish capital to customers,” and he never could see 
why he should do a piece of printing if he could not see 
a ten per cent margin in it. When religious or philan- 
thropic concerns wanted a discount, he would say, “ We 
do business on business principles; you pay here what 
any one else will pay. You can take up with me the 
matter of a contribution separately, just like any other 
applicant for a good cause.” Though he would not mix 
business and charity, I never knew a man who had more 
charity or more sympathy with his weaker brethren. 
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| Answering the Call of Spring 


An Old Trail Through the Dunes Region of Northern Indiana 
From Photograph by Harry Hillman 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


From C. J. McIntosh, of the Department of Journalism, 
Oregon State Agricultural College, comes this letter: 

“ Guilty knowledge that I am only one of seventy thousand 
waiting to jump on that toe you stubbed in your reply to Elbert 
Bede in THE INLAND PRINTER for May isn’t going to keep 
me off. We shall all want to ask the same thing — where is 
the analogy between the phrase Bede inquired about and the 
phrase you cited in the illustration? 

“Few, I think, will disagree with your elimination of the 
apostrophe in the first phrase, ‘a two months’ visit,’ but many 
will deny analogy to your illustration, ‘a two foot rule.’ The 
first measurement is plural and the second singular; and the 
singular is right at any and all times in adjectives of measure 
— distance, time, value and all others. Test this by the fol- 
lowing: A two foot rule, a two feet rule; a two day test, a 
two days test; a two mile relay, a two miles relay; a two man 
team, a two men team; a two hour journey, a two hours jour- 
ney; a two month visit, a two months visit. 

“ Clearly the last is neither correct nor in accord with your 
illustration. 

“The phrases suggest another difficulty upon which I 
should like your views: F. Horace Teall, whose judgment on 
proof I prized above any other’s, advocated use of the hyphen 
between words in such relation whenever they were followed 
directly by the word they modify. Such is my own practice and 
the one I teach. If I am right, I merely take such construc- 
tions as the foregoing as justifiable exceptions; if I am wrong, 
please set me right.” 


Miss Helen Z. Holder lands next: ‘Would you say ‘a 
months visit’? Or would you consider ‘a month’s visit’ 
improper?” And she piles Pelion upon Ossa (or is it the 
other way round — or ’round?) with this: “ May I ask what 
is the reason for ‘ We should say as we would say ’? ” 


Our answer to Mr. Bede was: “ ‘Two months’ visit ’ does 
not look good to us. Such phrases are terms of measurement, 
rather than true possessives. We should say, ‘a two months 
visit,’ as we would say ‘a two foot rule.’ Perhaps it is the 
difference between the singular and the plural that causes some 
distressing consciousness of an appearance of inconsistency.” 

Half the trouble people have with language comes from 
being rule-bound. This department, under present conduct, 
refuses, with firmest determination, to be or to become rule- 
bound. Mr. McIntosh, with “a two month visit,” has strong 
logic on his side. He has improved, substantially, on our 
answer; Mr. Bede and others will please take notice. And yet, 
we are just perverse enough (or independent enough) to say 
that we would rather (had rather?) be in for “a two months’ 
visit” at the home of a hospitable friend than for “a two 
month visit ” in jail. 

As to the hyphens: My good father had a scientific sys- 
tem for their management all worked out. He spent his whole 
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lifetime making it; and I don’t think he ever felt that he had 
attained perfection in it. Few of us can make a specialty of 
punctuation and compounding. Not many of us can even, by 
such study as we can afford to give the subject, acquire a suff- 
cient mastery of the rules set up by one authority or another 
for our guidance. 

Most of us have to be satisfied -with an-endeavor to avoid 
ambiguity and possible misinterpretation of the written word 
by putting in hyphens where we are aware of genuine necessity. 
Thus, we differentiate between two-foot rules and two foot- 
rules. In the phrase “a two foot rule,” I say there is no 
chance of misunderstanding; and there I, personally, prefer 
to omit the hyphen. My father preferred the fixed and abso- 
lute rule, applicable and applied in all cases. He wrote as a 
scientist in language; I am writing as a friend and counsellor 
to printers confronting practical problems in their daily work, 
and looking for the simplest satisfactory solutions. 


As to the change, in my answer to Mr. Bede, from “should” 
to “ would,” nothing more need be said than that the state- 
ment as to “ two months visit ” had just a shading of the sub- 
junctive mood, reflected in the “ should,” while the statement 
on “two foot rule” was unqualifiedly declarative and fit for 
the assertive “ would.” This is pretty delicate, but I should 
say the distinction would resist attack fairly stoutly. 


Edith N. Hill, editor of the Smith Alumne Quarterly, 
writes: ‘ There is a question of style, or perhaps editorial 
ethics, which puzzles me. We frequently have occasion to 
quote from other publications. Is it allowable to change the 
punctuation or capitalization to conform to your own style 
sheet, and may one correct grammatical errors? I am familiar 
with many of the publications recommended for the proofroom, 
but seek in vain for a really satisfying rhetoric. Do you know 
of one which really elucidates some of the puzzling points of 
grammar instead of sinking them in still more entanglements? ” 

THE INLAND PRINTER edits all copy according to its own 
style. An editor has to choose between uniformity at the cost 
of inexact reproduction, and variance in styles compensated 
for by the consciousness of complete integrity. The vital point 
is to do nothing to vitiate the sense of the quoted matter. 
There would be a great difference between newspaper office 
practice and that proper to an office where scholarly work is 
done; between a magazine for the general public and a uni- 
versity press book. I myself would hardly care to correct 
errors in quoted matter except with an explanatory note of 
some sort, even if it were only a “sic” inserted in the text. 

The rhetoric book on which I grew up was that of Adams 
Sherman Hill, and it is the one really nourishing book of rhet- 
oric of which I know. It is long since out of print, but per- 
haps the dustiest shelf in the Smith College library holds a 
musty old copy of this ancient treasure. What I got out of 
this fine old work of simple scholarship has seen me through 
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a good many years of service in writing for the old New York 
Sun, St. Nicholas, THE INLAND PRINTER and the New England 
newspaper for which I am now chief editorial writer; together 
with experience as editor for the Princeton University Press 
and head of Press Department, Chautauqua Institution. None 
of the later books seem to me to have the qualities of practical 
usefulness that made Professor Hill’s book so rich for the lover 
of good speech. Among the more easily obtainable books, 
Bigelow’s “ Mistakes in Writing English ” might possibly give 
Miss Hill exactly what she wants. 


Wyman Lee Brown, of Augusta, Georgia, asks: “In set- 
ting dollars and cents, where large figures are used for the 
dollars and small ones for the cents, and the cents figures are 
underscored, should the period be used in addition to the under- 
score? Also, in setting abbreviations, where the last letter of 
the word follows an apostrophe, as in ‘Ass’n,’ should a period 
follow the abbreviation? ” 

Looking through the advertisements in a copy of the New 
York Times, I find seven in which the period is used, without 
the underscoring; two without the period, but with the under- 
scoring; one with the period but no underscore, and one without 
either the period or the underscore. This is about all the variety 
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that is mathematically possible. Though in this particular 
investigation the combination of period and underscore wins, 
I personally prefer the omission of the period. The one and 
only object of the period is to separate the dollars and cents, 
and when this is done by running the cents in conspicuously 
smaller figures, the period becomes supererogatory. 

In abbreviations like that for “ association,” if you use the 
comma, do not use the period, and if you use the period, omit 
the apostrophe. 

From George Fentrick, New York, who describes himself as 
“an old comma chaser,” comes an interesting trophy: a sheet 
of paper with the first-page heading of the New York World 
of April 27, with a period after the title; under it, a note 
from Mr. Fentrick to the editor of the World, asking ‘“‘ why 
the period,” and under that again, the heading of May 1, show- 
ing the title without the period. On looking through the file 
rack in the newspaper office where my days are spent, I found 
the following newspapers using the unnecessary and unsightly 
period: New York Times, Kansas City Star and Kansas City 
Times, Washington Post and Hartford Times. The Boston 
Transcript, Indianapolis News, Hartford Courant, Springfield 
Republican, Chicago Tribune, New York Herald-Tribune and 
New York Evening Post are some that do not use it. 


The Printer and the Period 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


ai HE smallest thing in print is the period. Just 
+ a little round black dot — why waste any 
time on it? But the period is the flagman 
#4 of punctuation, and gives the order for a 
* full stop. It can turn a hundred dollars 
into one. Little but mighty, it can not be 
{ ignored. In the books on punctuation its 
allotment of space is small, because in ordi- 
nary writing its uses are few and comparatively simple. But 
in a print-shop style sheet it requires more detailed attention, 
because the printer has to make a ruling, one way or the other, 
on many matters which writers can comfortably disregard. 

Thus in his book “ Punctuation” F. Horace Teall dis- 
misses the period with only three rules and some remarks 
about their application. The rules are: ‘“ Use a period at the 
end of every sentence that is not a question or an exclamation.” 
“Use a period after every abbreviation, and after every con- 
traction that is not written with an apostrophe.” “A period 
is used before a decimal number, whether an integral number 
stands before it or not.” One or two points made in the com- 
ment on these rules are interesting to printers studying style. 
For example, this authority endorses use of the period after 
Roman numerals used as ordinals. ‘“‘ William I.,’” he says, 
“means ‘ William the First,’ and is so read.” But almost all 
authorities on print-shop style order the period out. 

Mr. Teall also deplores the writing of “ per cent.” with- 
out a period, because “ Nothing can alter the fact that it is an 
abbreviation ” (for “ per centum,” “ by the hundred”). But 
this again is at variance with the most common print-shop 
usage of today. Probably those who omit the period defend 
the practice on the ground that the abbreviated Latin phrase 
is now sufficiently assimilated to be regarded as an English 
integer. This conflict between the historical logic of forms 
and the force of common usage is typical of what printers and 
writers have to consider in making decisions on style. 

William Dana Orcutt, for many years head of the Univer- 
sity Press at Cambridge, Massachusetts, later associated with 
the Plimpton Press at Norwood, Massachusetts, and recog- 











nized as an arbiter worthy of a most respectful hearing even 
by those who oppose him in some items of style, gives in 
“The Writer’s Desk Book” some rules of interest to the 
printer. First, with regard to the period’s relation to quotation 
marks and parentheses. Mr. Orcutt would never place the 
period outside the close-quotes. In relation to the “ close- 
paren,” the period goes inside only if the parenthesis is of a 
complete and separate sentence; outside, when the enclosed 
words are only part of the sentence for which the period works. 

To the ordinary grammatical rules for the period Mr. 
Orcutt adds these, of special usefulness to the printer: ‘“ Do 
not use the period after running heads, cut-in side notes, cen- 
tered headlines, box heads in tables, cut-lines, date lines at the 
top of letters and signatures at the end of them, or at the end 
of lines in display composition.” And he favors “ Volume II,” 
“ George V,” and the like, without the period. 

Here let reference be made to a note in this month’s Proof- 
room department, where we run an interesting item on the use 
of the period after the first-page heading by many newspapers, 
including such an honored institution as the New York Times. 

The University of Chicago Press ‘‘ Manual of Style” comes 
next on our list of authorities. This manual had its beginning 
nearly a quarter of a century ago in “a single sheet of funda- 
mentals,” jotted down by a proofreader at odd moments for 
his own guidance. It has grown, it has been revised again and 
again, until at last it stands “as the embodiment of traditions, 
the crystallization of usages, the blended product of the reflec- 
tions of many minds.” It is not only a distinguished example 
of what a print shop can do in the way of codifying its prac- 
tice, it is also a monitor to those who want to go too fast and 
achieve perfection with a single effort. 

And there is a lesson for the printer in the introductory 
note that escorts the Manual into the presence of its audience: 
“ Regulations like these, in the nature of the case, can not b« 
endowed with the fixity of unchanging law. They are meant 
for the average case, and must be applied with a certain degree 
of elasticity.” And again: “It does not presume to be inflex- 
ibly consistent; applicability, in the printing office, is a better 
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test than ironclad consistency, and common sense a safer guide 
than abstract logic.” The man who wrote that ought to have a 
monument erected in his honor by the world of printers. 

A good many of the Manual’s rules are outside the ordinary 
printer’s experience, and hardly likely to be needed outside of 
shops that handle scholarly work; for example, the command- 
ment not to use periods, in technical matter, after recognized 
«bbreviations for linguistic epochs, etc.: ZAW for Zeit- 
<chrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. 

The Manual orders periods after abbreviations, such as 
“ Co.,” “ Mr.,” “ No.,” but not after contractions, like “‘m’f’g,” 
where the apostrophe is used. It treats the metric symbols 
us abbreviations —“ mm.,” “cc.,” and so on— but not the 
chemical symbols, like “H,SO,.” It does not use the period 
with the Roman numerals, as in “ Louis XVI,” and the like. 
‘he symbols for the format of books, “ 4to,” “ 8vo,” “ 12mo,” 
and so on, do not take the period. 

The Manual duplicates the Orcutt rules, which we have 
quoted, for the period in conjunction with quote marks and 
parenthesis, also in headings. 

Of all books useful to the printer in a practical way, prob- 
ably there is none that excels De Vinne’s “ Correct Composi- 
tion” in his “ Practice of Typography ” series. As there can 
not be too much insistence on the impossibility of perfection 
in attempts to formulate systems, and on the necessity of each 
printer’s solving his own problems — with the guidance he can 
get from others, but without possibility of shifting the decision 
—-we give space to this paragraph from Mr. De Vinne’s preface: 

“As there is no book of generally accepted authority that 
lays down a full code of explicit rules for orderly printing, 
every printing house that strives for consistency as well as 
accuracy has found it necessary to make its own code for its 
own work. The code (or style card, as it is often called) is 
constantly needed in every house for the guidance of new com- 
positors and the maintenance of uniformity. But the works 
done in different printing houses are much unlike, and different 
rules have to be made for different kinds of books, newspapers 
and trade catalogues. What is correct in one house may be 
incorrect in another, and rules have to be more or less flexible 
for special occasions. Yet there are rules in all codes upon 
which all careful printers agree, and this treatise is the result 
of an attempt to combine and classify them.” 

Mr. De Vinne, in a short paragraph on the period, remarks 
humorously that “As it is the feeblest of all the points, and 
least able to withstand wear, it should not be needlessly placed 
in an exposed position.” This, in connection with the non-use 
of the period after topical headlines and in lists of names set 
up in columns. 

Another interesting note that tempts to divergence from 
the central theme of our discourse is this: “‘ The marks of 
punctuation, as we use them, are relatively of recent invention. 
The earliest lettering on stone shows the period only, and it 
was afterward used to show a. separation between huddled 
words, or as the mark of abbreviation. The early printers 
used a period at the end of sentences, the colon, and sometimes 
the slanting / for the comma. Wynkin de Worde, writing in 
1509, says he used five points: the comma, the semicolon, the 
parenthesis, the period and the ‘ interrogative.’ The dash, 
apostrophe, exclamation and quote marks are of later date.” 

Mr. De Vinne says the question mark was awkwardly made 
with a reversed semicolon. We have seen somewhere that it 
was devised from the first and last letters of “‘ quaestio,” mean-. 
ing “ question”: a capital “Q” over a small “o,” thus: ° 

In the De Vinne book, the notes on printers’ use of the 
period are scattered. Picking them up here and there, we 
get these “ points,” as the punster would say: 

Do not use the period with the Roman numerals. Do not 
use it after figures used at the beginning of paragraphs, or to 
number verses or other subdivisions. Use three periods, about 
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two spaces apart, to mark omissions in quoted matter. Mr. 
De Vinne favored placing the marks of punctuation, in relation 
to close-quotes, according to logic, not looks, making no dis- 
tinction between the period and the larger marks. 

Mr. De Vinne preferred the period to the dash in a leader 
line. He deplored the tendency to do away with leader lines, 
leaving the eye to make its adjustments unaided. He also 
objected to having two points come together in the line, and 
carried this rule so far that it begins to look like a hobby. For 
instance, he would drop the comma from this sentence: “ He 
was there at 6 P. M., but he was too late.” Use of the comma 
and the dash together is unnecessary and unsightly, as is that 
of semicolon or colon with the dash. Mr. De Vinne ruled 
against the abbreviation of “ Company’s” to “Co.’s.” He 
made it “ Co’s,” as in “ Blank & Co’s Shoes.” ‘This seems to 
us a bit far-flung; but it does at least help to show the printer 
striving for style what sort of things he has to consider. 

Summing up, we get this set of tentative rules for the atten- 
tion of printers wishing to take care of the period in an office 
style sheet: 

Follow the common rules for the period in punctuation of 
straight reading matter. 

Use the period after all true abbreviations. Where contrac- 
tion is denoted by apostrophes inside the word, do not use the 
period after it. Retain the period after an abbreviation to 
which the sign of the possessive is added — thus, “ Co.’s ” for 
“ Company’s.” Consider “per cent” a legitimate word, not 
an abbreviation, and do not use the period with it. 

Do not use the period after Roman numerals, even when 
they have ordinal value, as in “ George V,” and the like. 

Do not use the period with “ 4to,” “ 8mo,” and other sym- 
bols for book formats. Do not use the period after “ 3d,” 
“ Ath,” etc. 

In dividing dollars-and-cents numerals at the end of a 
line, use the period and hyphen after the dollar figures. The 
decimal belongs, in logic, with the cents figures, but it is easier 
and surer reading when the period is used on the first line to 
show that the dollar figures are finished. Thus: “ $349,782.-” 
at the end of one line, and “ 41,” not “.41,” at the beginning 
of the next. 

Never place the period outside the close-quotes. Place it 
inside the “ close-paren ” if the parenthesis is of a complete 
sentence; otherwise, outside. 

Use three periods, about two spaces apart, to indicate omis- 
sions in quoted matter. 

Use period leaders in preference to dash leaders in tables. 

Do not use periods after names in columnar lists. 

Do not use periods after topical heads, running headlines, 
box heads, and the like. Do not use them after cut-lines of a 
merely topical nature (as distingished from a sentence or 
paragraph of descriptive text). 

P. S.— Avoid abbreviations and contractions as much as 
possible in everything but technical or strictly commercial 
matter. 

P. P. S—This does not mean that words like “ Mister” 
before a man’s name are to be spelled out. Be reasonable. 
Discriminate. 

These rules are not given as perfect or complete. We do 
not even recommend them, as they stand, for all offices. But 
they do furnish a starting-point for printers who would like to 
formulate a style for their workers’ guidance. 


THE MOST WORTHY THING MAN CAN MAKE 


ON all sides are we not driven to the conclusion that, of all 
things which man can do or make here below, by far the 
most momentous, wonderful and worthy are the things we call 
Books? — Carlyle. 
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Fig. 1.— The Egenolff-Berner Type Specimen of 1592 
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The Work of Christian Egenolff and His Successors in the Development of the Luther Foundry 
The First Type Specimen Showing the Types of Claude Garamond 


By Douctas C. McMurtrig 


aN the authoritative work on printing types 
4 recently issued by D. B. Updike, the typog- 
raphy of Germany receives scant attention. 
44 What he does say about it is wholly unfavor- 
; able, and we might infer from a reading of 
} the chapter on German types during the 
4 period from 1500 to 1800 that no German 
typefounder turned out types of any merit 
yhatever. While I am willing to admit that much Teutonic 
t’pography has been very bad, I am not disposed entirely to 
concur with his characterization. I further believe that in any 
comprehensive history of typefounding, the development of 
the art in Germany must receive very serious consideration, 
because at one period at least the foundries in that country 
were the most active of any in the world. The present con- 
tribution will not, I am sure, be interpreted in any way as a 
criticism of the Updike study, which is an invaluable survey 
of the field. In justice, however, to the German founders, I 
plan to present some supplementary material which may pos- 
sibly lead to a revision of prevailing conceptions. 

There is good reason for the general lack of knowledge 
regarding early German typefounding. Hardly an example of 
an early German type specimen is to be found in this country 
or in England, and very few, for that matter, in Germany. 
The catalogue of the splendid collection on printing in the 
library of the Boérsenverein der Deutschen Buchhindler at 
Leipsic, for example, lists very few of them. The two prin- 
cipal libraries in Berlin, the Preussische Staatsbibliothek 
(formerly known as the Royal Library) and the Kunstgewerbe- 
museum, contain between them specimens of but seven Ger- 
man founders or printers issued prior to 1800. In addition to 
this rarity of specimens there has been almost no literature 
giving exact information regarding the history of German type- 
founding. This is the more remarkable when we recall the 
plethora of books in German on the invention of printing, the 
incunabula, and related subjects. Manifestly the students of 
typography have been content to have their country rest on its 
laurels as the birthplace of the art, and have given compara- 
tively little attention to its later development. 

Fortunately there is one mine of information in the person 
of Gustav Mori, now associated with one of the leading German 
typefoundries, who has given most of a lifetime to studying 
the history of typefounding and collecting documents relating 
to the subject. His library of type specimens is nothing short 
of remarkable in its completeness. I have been in continuous 
correspondence with Mr. Mori for some time, and he has been 
good enough to send me not only a great deal of information 
but photographic copies of some of his most important type 
specimens as well. On these data can be based a preliminary 
statement regarding German types and typefounding. 

The father of German typefounding was Christian Egenolff, 
who became a citizen of Frankfurt am Main on December 27, 
1530. He was also a printer and publisher, but these func- 
tions need not be discussed here. On first settling in Frankfurt 
he used types or matrices brought with him from Strassburg, 
but three years after his arrival he acquired, with the help of 
the Council, his own printing office in the Bleidenstrasse, and 
from that time on his printing reveals new type forms. Accord- 
ing to Christian Miinden, as early as 1524 Egenolff had acquired 
matrices cut by Hans von Pedersheim, or Pfeddersheim, for a 
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“ Collisch Current ” or “ Duytsch Fraktur ” type, but this date 

must have been a typographical error. Miinden says that 
Pedersheim was associated with John Fust and Peter Schoeffer 
at Mainz, and that he came to Frankfurt in 1459. In being 
admitted to citizenship he is described as a “ Brieffdrucker.”’ 
Whether or not this means he was a book printer, and whether 
or not he ever pursued this trade in Frankfurt, is open to 
question. 

Whether Egenolff was himself a punch cutter can not be 
definitely determined. In the poem of Micyllus he is at one 
point called “ chalcographus,” which Mori understands to mean 
punch cutter or typefounder, in opposition to Grotefend, who 
identifies the term with “ impressor ” or printer. In a petition, 
however, from the employees of the Luther foundry in 1745, 
occurs the following: ‘ No man can deny that the first step 
[in the invention of printing] was type cutting and casting, 
and that true typography and chalcography, the ars impressoria, 
can only be called the fruit of them.” As Egenolff was known 
to be a wood engraver using for his mark the monogram CE 
under a small cross, Mori feels we may assume that the art 
of punch cutting was not unknown to him, even if his activities 
as a printer and publisher did not allow him to work in this 
field. There is no evidence that Egenolff furnished type to 
other printers. The Schwabacher first used by Egenolff in 
1534 for printing the Bible was a clear and vigorous face, 
and an italic of the same period was one of the first to use 
angular capitals in place of the roman capitals used by Aldus. 

Christian Egenolff died on February 9, 1555. The business 
was continued by his widow, Margarete, aided by her sons-in- 
law. The only son, bearing the same name as his father, had 
entered the ministry. His daughter Judith finally married 
Jakob Sabon on June 16, 1571, who in consequence became 
a partner in the business with Egenolff’s heirs. Sabon had 
come originally from Lyons, France. On admission to citizen- 
ship in Frankfurt on January 27, 1571, he stated that he had 
come to that city fourteen years before, that his trade was that 
of type cutter and founder, and that he was employed in this 
line by Egenolff’s widow. Mori believes that Sabon followed 
some of his compatriots to Frankfurt after the emigration 
of French Protestants in 1554. For a number of years he 
remained in the employ of Egenolff’s widow and then pushed 
on “to strange lands.” The goal of his journey was Antwerp, 
where Plantin was working on: his polyglot Bible, and very 
possibly he cut some of the types used by that famous printer. 
Sabon’s ties with Frankfurt were not entirely severed, for he 
left his tools with the widow, “ in whom he had especial confi- 
dence.” In 1564 he returned and again entered her employ, 
and for a long time boarded with her. Finally as a reward for 
his usefulness to the grandmother and other relatives, Judith 
was promised to him in marriage, earlier objections being 
abandoned in view of the need for retaining his services in 
the growing business. 

Soon after Sabon’s marriage and entry as a partner into 
the business, disputes which arose among the heirs led to a 
dissolution agreement. This is reported by Mori as follows: 
“According to the protocol of division there were on hand 
1,418 bundles of paper, valued at three gulden the bundle. 
The wood cuts, which were certainly not inconsiderable in 
number and were for the most part by Beham, were appraised, 
though ‘ old and used,’ at 250 gulden. The ‘good and bad’ 
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types were weighed separately: there were 51 hundredweight 
of the good, 26 hundredweight of the bad. The other material 
of the press was to be sold for the benefit of the heirs in com- 
mon. Jakob Sabon and his wife received the matrices, casting 
tools, and metal, valued at 475 gulden. Each of the five heirs, 
however, deducted ten gulden, so that Sabon’s share amounted 
to 425 gulden, a figure based on 269 gulden for the matrices 
and the twenty-six hundredweight of metal at six gulden the 
hundredweight. The equipment was assigned to Sabon ‘because 
it was most useful and proper for him for his trade and art 
of typefounding.’ This division was accompanied by the pro- 
viso that the matrices should not be disposed of to strangers; 

also that the other heirs had the right to buy them back at 
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by Conrad Berner in 1592, and is reproduced as Fig. 1. Its 
title is a very long one, but, in view of the importance of the 
specimen, will be given in full as a matter of record: 


BERNER, CONRAD. 
Specimen characterum seu typorum probatissimorum incondite 
quidem, sed secundum suas tamen differentias propositum, tam 
ipsis librorum autoribus, quam typographis apprime utile et 
accomodatum. Prob und Abtruck. Des fiirnemsten 
vnd allerschénsten Schrifften so jemals an tag kommen / mit 
grosser miihe vnd kosten /anfangs durch Weiland Christian 
Egenolffs ersten Buchtruckers jn Franckfurt selbsten / vnd dann 
seine witib. Nachmahls aber durch deren selben Erben / als 
nemlich Jacob Sabon vnd Conrad Berner mit allem fleiss 


zusammen gebracht /. . . Vnd man findet allerhand 






Fig. 2.— The Canon Type Definitely Ascribed to Claude Garamond 
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Fig. 3 — The Small Canon, Also Cut by Garamond 


the same price. Sabon’s further claims on the business (press 
and publishing house) were written off for 1,396 gulden, 36 
kreutzer, and his connections with the firm were severed.” 

Sabon being thus obligated to devote his attention to type- 
founding exclusively, there arose the first Frankfurt type- 
foundry functioning independently of any printing or publishing 
house. This was a factor of importance in bringing the type- 
founding industry of Frankfurt to a leading position, not alone 
nationally but internationally as well. The head of the inde- 
pendent foundry found a rich field of work open to him. That 
he was a capable punch cutter and typefounder is best proved 
by the types still named after him. He recut the Pedersheim 
matrices, and the resulting type face called Sabon Fraktur 
was a favorite title type up to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The name Sabon became the designation of a type 
size and was used in Germany until displaced by the designa- 
tions in typographic points. As Sabon received no building 
in the division of the property, it is not definitely known just 
where he established his foundry, but it was probably located 
in a house designated as “Zum alten Frosch,” Falkengasse 
No. 3. When Sabon died in 1580 he left his widow a pros- 
perous business. She later married the typefounder Conrad 
Berner, of Hechingen, who took over the management of the 
foundry, to which he devoted himself earnestly. 

Here we come to one of the most interesting and informa- 
tive type specimens in all typographic history, which was issued 





Abschlage Teutsch Latinisch Griechisch vnd Hebraisch zu 
uberlassen vnd zuuerkauffen / zugiessen aber sind sie samptlich 
verhanden. Verfertiget durch Conrad Berner Anno 1592. 
Frankfurt a. M., 1592. 
30 by 48 cm. (margins trimmed close to border). Broadside. 
Among other data this title tells us that the sheet is the 
“‘ Specimen and proof of the finest types which have ever seen 
the light, assembled in the beginning at great pains and expense 
by the late Christian Egenolff, the first printer of Frankfurt, 
then by his widow, and later through the industry of his heirs, 
Jakob Sabon and Conrad Berner.” German and Hebrew as 
well as other roman types, in addition to those shown, were 
also available. Strikes from the punches — that is, matrices 
—of the German, roman, Greek and Hebrew faces, as well 
as cast types themselves, were for sale. This is one of the best 
printed early type specimens known. The types are well cast 
and printed, the alignment and fitting excellent, and the letters 
are square on their bodies. But the most important feature 
of the specimen is the definite designation of the punch cutter 
of each face. Most of the roman types are stated to have been 
cut by Claude Garamond, and most of the italics by Robert 
Granjon, of Lyons. This is, so far as I know, the first appear- 
ance in any type specimen of the faces cut by either Garamond 
or Granjon. If this is the case the sheet becomes a document 
of the greatest importance, for our certain knowledge regarding 
the early history of these types is comparatively slight. 
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The largest upper and lower case roman of the Canon size 
is designated as Garamond’s, and a portion of the block is 
shown same size as the original as Fig. 2. The next smaller 
size is the Small Canon by Garamond, a part of which is shown 
as Fig. 3. In the Parangon size is shown the roman by Gara- 
mond, the italic or “ cursiff” by Granjon, and the Greek (run- 
ning on part of the second line of each block) by Granjon. 
These types are shown in Figs. 4 and 5. The next smaller size 
is Large Text (Gros Text), of which the roman is Garamond’s 
and the italic Granjon’s. In the St. Augustin the roman is by 
the same hand and we may safely assume the italic to have 
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number of ligatures, which were known as the grecs du roi. 
Drives from these punches were made available to various 
printers in Paris. When any of these printers left Paris, they 
carried their matrices with them. Thus Robert Estienne car- 
ried his to Geneva in 1551 and thus Andr. Wechel took a set 
with him to Frankfurt in 1572, being driven out of France at 
that time by religious persecution. 

A Greek alphabet scheme published at Frankfurt in 1591 
by the heirs of Wechel (Francofurti apud Andreae Wecheli 
heredes) gives definite information regarding the origin of 
the types with which it was printed.* The designs, it is stated, 
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Fig. 5. — The Italic Parangon, Cut by Robert Granjon 


been designated as the work of the Lyons punch cutter, though 
the portion of the sheet where the name occurs is missing. 
In the Cicero size is the same division between engravers, the 
roman and italic being illustrated as Figs. 6 and 7, respectively. 
The other types in the specimen are specified as follows: 
Garamond size: roman by Garamond; Garamond or Immor- 
tel size: italic by Granjon; Garamond size: Greek by Granjon; 
Gaillard size: roman by Granjon; Non parel size: roman, 
punch cutter not specified; Petit Text size: italic by “G” 
(presumed to be Granjon); Non parel size: italic, punch 
cutter not specified. The typographic decorations are few in 
number but are not displeasing. The handsome Latin title in 
roman capitals (evidently by Garamond) at the top of the 
sheet may be seen in the reduced facsimile of the broadside 
shown as Fig. 1. Before leaving this specimen I venture again 
to call attention to the mechanical perfection of the typecast- 
ing, as well as the evenness of the impression, which is still 
evident, in spite of the fact that the sheet is stained and faded. 

How did matrices of types by Garamond and Granjon get 
to Frankfurt? There is at least one clearly established con- 
nection between punches cut by Garamond and typecasting in 
Frankfurt. It will be recalled that Robert Estienne, at the 
instance of Francois I. of France, commissioned Garamond to 
engrave the punches for three sizes of a Greek with a vast 


were made by Angelos the Cretan [Angelus Vergecius or Ange 
Vergéce], then the punches were cut (chalybeis signaculis 
incidenda curavit) by “that most esteemed engraver,” Gara- 
mond (a N. Garamontio, sculptore praestantissimo). Matrices 
struck from these punches (aeneasque matriculas, chalybis 
impressione formatas) were supplied to some printers in Paris. 
It is also known that Guillaume le Bé cut for Garamond a 
Hebrew of St. Augustin size. Matrices were sold to Plantin 
and the punches to Wechel, who took them to Frankfurt, after 
the death of Garamond. 

Granjon was a resident of Lyons, France, and so was Jakob 
Sabon before he went to Frankfurt about 1557. Both were 
punch cutters. Here our facts end, but it is a reasonable sur- 
mise that these two contemporaries in an unusual field were 
acquainted if, indeed, Sabon had not learned the art from 
Granjon. Were this so it would have been quite likely for 
Sabon to obtain for the German foundry strikes from the 
punches of the renowned French engraver. 

Before the issue of the 1592 specimen Berner’s wife, Judith, 
died and, since there were no children to continue the business, 
the foundry was left to her husband. The Egenolff-Berner 
foundry continued as the predominant concern in its field in 


*Witnerm Meyer. Henricus Stephanus iiber die Regii Typi Graeci- 
Berlin, 1902. 
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Germany; in fact the only one dealing with typefounding 
exclusively. Mori believes that there was no great demand for 
cast types in the sixteenth century, the majority of the few 
presses then at work casting their own types. The chief busi- 
ness of the foundry was probably the sale of matrices. It is 
known, for example, that Daniel Elzevir and Joan Blaeu 
bought from the Frankfurt concern matrices of Greek types 
which later appeared in the specimens of Voskens and 
Enschede. 

Berner died on February 23, 1606, and on March 2, 1607, 
his widow married Paulus Egenolff, a nephew of Christian 
Egenolff. Her new husband: was the university printer in 
Marburg, where he carried on an extensive publishing business 
until 1621. We may assume, therefore, that he was away from 
Frankfurt most of the time and was not active in the conduct 
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of the foundry. His wife appears as the owner in a will made 
just before her death in 1625. Previously to that date, as 
well as after, her son by her first husband, Johann Konrad 
Berner, appears to have directed its affairs, though he left 
the practical management to his cousin, Jakob Berner. A 
“List of persons in the printing trade” made up from guild 
registrations in 1613 indicates that there were in Frankfurt 
twenty-one publishers, eight proprietors of printing offices, 
ten persons who had learned the printing trade but had aban- 
doned it, forty-nine journeymen printers and ten typefounders. 
Johann Berner, though listed among the typefounders, calls 
himself a publisher, while Jakob Berner appears only as a type- 
founder. The other eight listed as typefounders were probably 
employees of the Berner foundry. 

In 1622 Johann Berner issued the second specimen of the 
foundry, a single sheet in large folio size. After his death, in 
1626, Katharina, one of his two daughters, married in 1629 
the typefounder Johann Luther, who continued the business 
under his name. The Luther family —also spelled Lutter — 
traces its descent from the family of Martin Luther. In spite 
of the Thirty Years’ War and the resultant industrial demora- 
lization, Luther kept the foundry going and even extended its 
market. An inventory taken after his death in 1659, if we 
may judge from the few outstanding debts, indicates that the 
foundry worked chiefly for the Rhine region and the Nether- 
lands. So far as is known, Johann Luther issued no type 
specimens. The property next passed to his son, Johann Eras- 
mus Luther, who at the time of his ‘father’s death was between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age. It continued to prosper 
in a material way, though its standards of typography and 
workmanship appear to have suffered a decline. 

The younger Luther issued a large folio specimen sheet in 
1664, another sheet of folio size in 1665, a quarto specimen 
book in 1666, one in octavo and another in quarto in 1670, 
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Fig. 7. — Cicero Italic by Granjon 
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still another book in octavo in 1674, and a large folio specimen 
sheet in 1678. The last mentioned specimen, which showed 
the Fraktur types in the foundry, is reproduced as Fig. 8. 
The Gros Canon is disfigured not alone by angular serifs but 
also by the flourished capitals which were used with all the 
sizes above Text. The latter size is some improvement, but 
by all odds the best type shown in the Grobe Mittel Fraktur 
— that is, a large face on a Mittel body. Many of the other 
types are extremely condensed —a bad feature in a Fraktur 
face — and some are badly aligned. Following is a full list 
of the types shown on this specimen sheet: Gros Sabon, Gros 
Canon, Klein Canon, Kruas Text Fractur, Text Fractur, Tertia 
oder Bibel Fractur, Mittel Fractur, Grobe Mittel Fractur, 
Cicero Fractur Gorbe [typographical error for Grobe], Cicero 
Fractur, Garamond Fractur, Grobe Garamond Fractur, Petit 
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Fractur, Grobe Petit Fractur, Nonpareil Fractur, and Paranzcn 
and Cicero Noten. There is a decorative border around the 
sheet measuring about 29 by 43 centimeters. The quarto speci- 
men of 1670, some pages of which are preserved at the Guten- 
berg Museum at Mainz, shows six fonts of Greek type cut by 
Sabon in sizes from Petit to Parangon. At the bottom of each 
page is the note: “ The above types may be obtained from 
John. Erasm. Luther, citizen and typefounder of Franckfurth 
am Mayn, 1670.” 

With the beginning of the eighteenth century, Mori tells 
us, “the typefounders, who had hitherto belonged to the 
printers’ guild, seem to have formed their own organization. 
At any rate, an ‘estimable typefounders’ guild ’ in an announce- 
ment in the Frankfurter Frag- und Anzeigungs-Nachrichten 
of July 24, 1724, issued a challenge to the journeyman founder 
Hermann Mensinger to produce proof of his having passed the 
regulation apprenticeship. However, the existence of an inde- 
pendent typefounders’ guild can not be proved by documentary 
evidence, and it may therefore be assumed that the type- 
founders’ organization remained under the protection of the 
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Gustav Mort. Geschichte und Entwicklung des Schriftgiesserei- 
gewerbes in Frankfurt a. M. Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe. Leipsic, 
1907, vol. 44. 

Curistian Munpven. Danck-Predigt, welche am dritten Jubel-Fest 
wegen Erfindung der l6bl. Buchdrucker-Kunst nebst 
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Some Practical Hints on Presswork 
Part XVI.— By EuceEne St. JoHN 


ii) MPRESSION.—The “ rolling-sliding” type of 
+ platen press has the most rigid impression 
fy and yields the sharpest print. Once the 
A platen is set parallel to the bed the impres- 
) sion screws need not be changed. Best 
{ results are obtained by setting the platen 

far enough forward to allow a packing of 

two sheets of S. and S. C. or print and an 
oiled manila drawsheet. Forms should be placed in the chase 
so that impressional strain is a trifle below center of platen. 
On the “ rolling-sliding ” type of press the rocker-gib bearings, 
as well as the slides on which they impinge, are subject to wear, 
due to weight of platen and rocker. The bearing of the gib 
is adjustable. When considerably worn the gib bearing is out 
of contact with the slide at impression and a slur results. The 
remedy is to remove gib bearings and pack with paper or card- 
board or thin metal between bearing and gib until gib bearing 
is in contact with slide at impression. On a very old press the 
roller-saddle springs will need to be renewed and if roller tracks 
and roller-carriage mechanism are badly worn so that trucks 
jump instead of roll up and down, bearers should be locked in 
chase with all forms, and strips of sandpaper should be shel- 
lacked to the roller tracks. Periodical overhauling of presses 
to adjust defects due to wear and tear is advisable. 

The Golding, Gordon and other presses with “ clam-shell ” 
style of impression require a readjustment of the platen with 
a considerable increase of packing, otherwise the lower end 
of platen will meet the form first and considerable patching 
will be necessary. If the nature of the form is such that very 
heavy units —as solid plates — are opposite the upper edge of 
platen a slur will result unless the platen is thrown into parallel 
with the form with the impression screws (Gordon) or wedges 
(Golding). 

While all oil holes should be kept open and oiled at regular 
intervals, there are certain spots which need frequent lubri- 
cation: the camway and cam roller in large gear wheel of the 
C. & P. Gordon, and the oil holes on the shaft near the floor 
which supports the rear half of the C. & P. Gordon; also the 
slides of the “ rolling-sliding ” type and all vibrators on both 
the “ clam-shell ” and “ rolling-sliding ” types. The form and 
distributor vibrators of the Colt’s Armory press, when not in 
use, should rest in a horizontal position. In a vertical position 
the weight on the crescent and screw on the inside of vibrator 
is likely to cause a break. 

CAUSES OF IMPERFECT IMPRESSION.—The impression re- 
quired to print all of a form at once, as on the platen press, 
is considerable, and as even iron springs under great stress 
the first impression of a heavy form does not yield a uniform 
print. The impression is heaviest on the edges, gradually 
becoming weaker toward the center. Under the strain of 
impression the form “ gives ” or springs. Thus a plate mounted 
on wood will give more than one on metal, copper will give 
more than zinc, and brass more than zinc but less than copper. 
By the way, brass and zinc are used for fine halftones in Europe 
more than here, where copper is most used. Linotype and 
monotype metal will give more than the harder foundry type, 
and brass rule will give less than foundry type. The bed of 
the press will give, and if the bed was formed from “ green ” 
iron, not properly seasoned, the give will be considerable. The 
thicker the bed and the more closely ribbed the less the spring. 
The same is true of the platen; the thicker the platen and the 
more supporting screws the less the spring, other things being 
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equal. So we find the rigid “ rolling-sliding ” type has more 
impression screw support than the “ clam-shell” type, and 
the latter has added a fifth central screw to the older four. 

In the Laureate construction the platen and rocker are one 
massive casting, thus doing away with impression screws. To 
offset the spring in center of platen to some extent, the platen 
is slightly crowned in the center when scraped. Other parts 
which spring under impression are front and back impression 
shafts on the “ rolling-sliding ” type and the draw-bars or side 
arms which connect the shafts. The better the metal and the 
more massive these parts the less the spring will be. The 
impressional pull is somewhat different, not so direct, on the 
“clam-shell” type, and as a result the impression is not 
so rigid. 

Some may think the ideal conditions would be a form and 
press absolutely without spring so that makeready might be 
done away with entirely, but, alas, not only is it impossible to 
attain these conditions, but granted they are obtainable, their 
availability would be impracticable. If some metal without 
spring could be found, and if the platen and bed were ten times 
as thick as at present and all the connecting parts as rigid 
and massive, the impression would still be heaviest on the 
edges, not only because of the physical peculiarity of impres- 
sion but because the sharp edges of the form will sink into any 
packing or, if no packing is used, into the sheet printed more 
than the center of the form, and in so doing decrease the 
impression on the center of the form. Again, following the 
same law of physics, a sharp point like a leader dot or a dot 
in the high-light of a halftone will sink into the paper or pack- 
ing more than will a considerably larger dot under the same 
pressure. If, after carefully making halftones and electros 
of level type height and subjected to preliminary pressure 
to reduce spring and planing presses and bases to absolute 
level the attempt is made to print without makeready, the edges 
will wear prematurely if squeeze is substituted for makeready, 
and the high-lights will invariably fill up if ink is substituted 
for makeready. 

The photoengraver in proving plates discovered long ago 
that the first and greatest aid to quick printing on a platen 
press is to remove the unavoidable natural excessive impres- 
sion on the edges of the plate. This he did by cutting the 
inked impression of a plate from a sheet of coated paper 
(cutting a point inside the edges) and pasting the cutout in 
register on an inked impression on the drawsheet of the platen 
press. This cutout acts as a male die and forces the impres- 
sion onto the plate inside of its edges where it is needed and 
removes it from the edges, where the impression is naturally 
excessive. If the platen pressman adopts this device of the 
proofer for a long run, as he must do for best results, he 
attaches his cutout to the sheet next below the drawsheet for 
easier feeding. Of course, this device does not do away with 
overlaying, but it does greatly decrease the amount of overlay 
patching and causes the makeready to hold up during a 


long run. 


POLITICIAN DIDN’T KNOW HIS LUCK 


A political candidate was incensed at certain remarks which 
had been made about him in the leading paper of the town. 
He burst into the editorial room and exclaimed, “ You are tell- 
ing lies about me in your paper and you know it! ” 

“ You have no cause for complaint,” said the editor, coolly. 
“What would you do if we told the truth? ”’— Canadaink. 
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CAO WI See 


By EvGENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


To Avoid Wrinkles in Tail End of Sheet on Panel Form 


A South Dakota printer asks how wrinkles on tail end of 
sheet may be avoided when printing bordered forms. He sub- 
mits a sample which is not straight on the sheet, the sheet is 
not cut square and the impression on the reverse is not at all 
even. One line of large type has broken the paper. 

Answer—To avoid wrinkles a careful makeready is 
required and all adjustments which have a bearing must be 
nicely made. The bands and brush (if any) must be set snug 
to smooth or iron out the sheet, a little tighter in the center 
than on the ends. The end bands should not be at the ends 
of the sheet, but should be inside of the two grippers nearest 
the ends. The end grippers should be an inch from the end. 
The drawsheet may be cut out under the two end grippers and 
sandpaper fastened in the cutouts. Strips of four-ply card- 
board one-half inch wide and three or more inches long may 
be secured to the drawsheet in the margins on each side of the 
panel or border. This makeshift is quite effective, but should 
not be used when exact register is necessary. 


Cause of Piebald Printing of Solid Plate 


A Wisconsin label printer submits a label. printed and 
embossed in colors and gold, and asks the cause of white spots 
in the gray impression of the solid plate forming the ground. 

Answer.—The piebald impression is caused by insufficient 
ink and impression. The result would have been satisfactory 
had the gray been less deep and more of it carried, together with 
more impression inside of the edges of the solid gray plate. 


Remedy for Guttering 


A Canadian printer submits a book form which shows a 
slur on the edges of pages across the sheet. 

Answer.—This particular sort of slur, commonly called 
“ guttering,” is caused by overpacking the cylinder to get suffi- 
cient impression to print with the cylinder too high above the 
bed bearers. The remedy is to lower the cylinder until the 
cylinder bearers ride the bed bearers. 


Selection of Ink for Different Papers 


A Minnesota printer requests information in book form on 
how to select inks for different papers. 

Answer.—This is one of the subjects not covered in avail- 
able works on presswork and printing. Generally speaking, a 
combination job ink may be used satisfactorily on the general 
run of work in a commercial printing plant, on cylinder and 
platen presses. Two exceptions to the rule, however, are 
coated papers and boards and halftone plates of fine screen, 
which require halftone ink, and very hard rough or cockle 
finish papers like high-grade linen, bond and cover papers, 
which require a stiff bond or cover ink. The average print 
shop should stock combination job ink in black, red, blue, yel- 
low and white, which answer for most papers; a heavy bond 
ink in black, red and blue, and halftone black and halftone 


red. A soft or reducing halftone black should be carried. For 
cheap paper like news, manila, etc., an inexpensive book ink 
will answer. Some shops stock a much wider range of inks, 
and some carry only one black ink, a good grade of book- 
heading black, which is used on everything except halftones 
on coated paper. Of all the items entering into the cost of 
printing, rollers and ink cost least, but are of great importance 
in securing a handsome impression. Obviously there should be 
used only the best rollers and inks obtainable. Good rollers 
and inks indirectly enable the printer to keep down the costs 
of the more considerable items of labor and paper. 


Colors Which Will Not Print 


A Pennsylvania printer asks what colors will not print from 
type, electros and zinc etchings. 

Answer.—Any color may be printed from the metals in 
question. For long runs forms should be nickeled if pure ver- 
milion or pure ultramarine blue pigments are used. This is 
seldom the case today, as imitation vermilion red and ultra- 
marine blue inks are generally used on metal forms. The imi- 
tations work better than the genuine pigments. For certain 
purposes when the genuine vermilion or ultramarine must be 
used, nickeltypes are used for long runs, because the sulphur 
contained in vermilion and ultramarine combines with copper 
and lead in halftone plates and type, and with lead often pres- 
ent in zinc plates, to form a dark sulphid, which muddies the 
color of the ink and has a corrosive effect on the form. 


Crude Carbolic Acid 

A New York printing concern requests information about 
crude carbolic acid as a detergent for removing dried ink from 
type and plates. 

Answer.— Crude carbolic acid is a rather heavy, dark 
brown oil obtained from coal tar and has long been used as 
a detergent by lithographers, who sometimes term it ‘“ dead 
oil.” By rubbing with a rag or a fine brass brush dead oil will 
remove dried ink from composition or metal rollers, type and 
plates, which are afterwards cleansed with kerosene or gaso- 
line. While dead oil contains acid, it will not etch typographic 
metals, so it may safely be used on type and plates. It is less 
costly than acetone, gasoline, benzol, sulphuric ether, carbon 
tetrachlorid, chloroform, formaldehyde, alcohol and amyl] ace- 
tate, which are used for the same purpose. One of the largest 
dealers in crude carbolic acid is the Barrett Company, manu- 
facturers of roofing and paving materials, who will quote a 
very low price on crude carbolic acid. All druggists retail it. 


Trouble Due to Worn Starting Rack and Segment 
A Virginia printer is having trouble with his two-revolution 
flat-bed cylinder press and states that the teeth of the gears of 
starting or register rack and segment are ground off pretty low. 
Answer——The manufacture of the press in question has 
been discontinued, but parts are still obtainable. We advise 
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that our correspondent get new parts, as the register rack and 
segment must of a necessity be in good condition and also be 
properly adjusted. Otherwise register can not be obtained and 
a clear, sharp impression is impossible. The rack and segment 
may be considered a sort of compensating device to offset wear, 
lost motion, the varying speeds, weights of form, brake effect 
of ink and rollers, inaccurate set of air springs and other influ- 
ences which prevent the cylinder and bed traveling in unison. 


Probable Cause of Lost Register 


A North Carolina printer asks that we suggest the probable 
cause and tell him the remedy for lost register on a fast 
cylinder job press. 

Answer.— Certain conditions on the press must be met to 
secure register: the form must be type-high; cylinder, packed 
not more than .003 above the bearers, must ride the bed bear- 
ers, and the feeding mechanism must be in correct adjustment. 
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The correspondent is advised to follow the sheet while turn- 
ing press by hand and note that the sheet is properly carried 
to guides by the automatic feeding and conveying device. All 
sheets must be cut the same size and must not buckle against 
the guides. The sheet should go all the way into the side 
guide and the bunter block be up against the sheet. Brush 
should be set to hold the sheet against the cylinder. The job 
should be run at a uniform speed and the grippers and drop 
guides functioning properly and correctly timed. If the drop 
guides rise too high the sheets may slip under the guides; if 
set too low the tongue will spring up and disturb the sheet. 
The grippers must firmly hold the sheet throughout the impres- 
sion and a good gripper hold is especially necessary when work- 
ing a solid plate like sample submitted. As the impression is 
not straight on the sheet we are inclined to believe the pressman 
is losing register from faulty set of feeding apparatus. The 
trouble is likely at the guides or in the gripper hold. 


The New Publisher—Rutland 


Part VII.—By R. T. Porte 


3) [CTORY is sometimes harder to bear than 
+ defeat. This I realized only too well, as 
* with my determination to get a fair price 
4 for my work I knew my product must be 
| worth the price asked. If I had not made 
} my stand it would have been a very easy 
{ matter to keep going, but at what a cost in 
the end! I could have discharged Donald, 
cut down the size of the paper and scraped along some way, 
doing most of the mechanical work myself and living from 
hand to mouth. Although I could set type, and could probably 
do the work, yet it was not my idea of running a paper. Some 
of my original ideas had changed, but this one I clung to, and 
I was determined never to give it up. I did not intend to 
become a printer-editor-devil-and-all-the-rest. There was plenty 
of work for all three. The only trouble was in the revenue. 

There will be those who will find fault with the way I 
tackled my problem, but my only excuse is that desperate 
circumstances lead to desperate chances, and that I had taken 
my chance, and had for the present won. Defeat, however, I 
felt would result if I did not make good on the proposition. 
Defeat now or at any time was the last thing that entered my 
head. With this first victory I was ready to begin my fight. 
The decks were cleared and my ship was ready for action. 

For some time I had been reading the various exchanges 
that came to my desk, looking over the advertising columns for 
ideas. Most of the advertisements were nothing more or less 
than displayed business cards. A few bank advertisements 
had illustrations, evidently from some service company, but 
to my notion most of the advertising was of little value. The 
advertisements in the Herald were no worse and no better than 
those in the other papers. Even the page advertisement of 
The Big Store was not a real business-getting advertisement. 

The more I went into the advertising part of the newspapers 
the more interested I became. I wrote up a few advertise- 
ments for the Herald and printed them without asking per- 
mission of my advertisers. I had gone to their stores and had 
made note of the merchandise they were stocking and selling 
for that season of the year. One advertisement I headed 
“Great Bargains, Tremendous Values on Seasonable Goods.” 
When it appeared the little clothing merchant became almost 
frantic, and asked if I was trying to ruin him with cut prices. 


Note.—This is the seventh instalment of a twelve-part story of a young 
publisher as told by himself. Copyright, 1924, by R. T. Porte. 














I explained that his regular prices were great values and that 
he ought to impress that fact on the buyers. Together we got 
up an advertisement double the size for the next week, empha- 
sizing the point that he sold standard goods at good values 
all the time, and calling attention to his new seasonable line 
which had just come in. He reported that several customers 
had spoken of the advertisement, some in a humorous way, 
some seriously. It was the first time they had ever said any- 
thing, and the little fellow sat up two nights writing another 
advertisement, and going over the prepared advertisements sent 
him. I took down a couple of advertising papers, and we read 
them together. We became pretty friendly, and though he 
complained each week that I was ruining him with too much 
advertising, at the end of the month he admitted that his busi- 
ness had increased, especially along lines in which he formerly 
had poor sales. These were the ones he decided to advertise 
— not mere commodities — and once he announced an open- 
ing of sporty new neckties to be held on the following Mon- 
day. He ran a big advertisement all about these ties, and 
then fixed up a place in the store completely hiding them, with 
the information they would be displayed on Monday. He was 
offered as high as $2 to show them before the opening day, 
and all day Saturday the boys of the town came in, trying to 
get at them first. It was the talk of the town. At noon on 
Monday every fellow who could get away from his job was 
there. The store was packed, and when the neckties were 
opened up the rush began. By six o’clock every tie had been 
sold. The little fellow was jubilant, and pulled off several 
other deals during the year. I cautioned him not to do it too 
often, as repetition would spoil the effect. 

Two newspapers that came to my desk seemed to me to 
contain the best advertisements of all I came across. Nearly 
all the advertisements were printed in both papers, and were 
very.good. In fact they had “dollar days” and “ market 
days,” and many other things. Hardly a week but what some- 
thing was going on, and every advertiser was in on the propo- 
sition. I noticed also that both papers gave full reports of 
the two luncheon clubs of their town. Since attending the 
luncheon in Madison, I had conceived the idea of forming a 
similar club in Hutchinson. The two papers at Rutland cer- 
tainly carried a big volume of advertising, and their columns 
were always alive with good stuff. Each carried a display line, 
“ Rutland, the City Out of the Rut.” The slogan struck me 
as not so bad, and the papers seemed to carry out the idea. 
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Talk about boosting! One would think that Rutland was the 
greatest place on the globe. Every issue had columns of pub- 
licity about what Rutland was doing. Even a most modest 
home could not be built without the papers announcing that 
a beautiful new residence was to be built, or was being erected, 
or had been finished. Reports of church services were given 
much space, meetings of every kind described, weddings writ- 
ten up, as well as all the good things of the town. As to 
politics, one paper was for one party, the second for the other 
party. Each claimed that its party had made the town, and 
‘he county, State and nation. 

The matter was so interesting to me, and threw such a 
iew light on journalism, that I decided to go over to Rutland 
nd investigate. I talked the matter of a luncheon club over 
with the lawyer and with the cashier, who said they had the 
came idea too, but thought Hutchinson was too small. All 
‘hree of us decided to go to Rutland and make a day of it. 
‘hey were to investigate the luncheon club, all three of us to 
attend, if we could, and I was to get information on the papers. 

It did not take me long to find Snider’s plant, and he seemed 
pleased to see me. He had a busy little place, with four people 
working, a girl besides himself in the front office, and also a 
cirl to dig up news notes for him. He was only too glad to 
talk about himself, as he had a pronounced case of swelled 

head. But then I guess he had a perfectly good excuse, as he 
had made a success of his paper, and the other paper in Rutland 
was also making money. He was a member of the luncheon 
club meeting that day, and I went as his guest. I enjoyed it 
thoroughly, and when the lawyer was asked to speak he said 
Hutchinson would soon have a similar club. 

In the afternoon Snider and his competitor and I had a little 
press meeting of our own, and Snider did most of the talking. 

“Four years ago,” he said, “my esteemed contemporary 
over there and I did not speak. No, sir, he did not know just 

how nice a fellow I was, and I didn’t care if he was a nice 
fellow. Now we know each other, yet speak, which is some- 
thing. We allowed all the people in town to tell us what each 
thought or said of the other, and the prices each charged. Some 
way it had never occurred to us to ask each other about it. 

“Dad Slaw was just on the point of putting me on his 
C. O. D. list, and my friend over there says he was in about 
as bad a place. When Dad threatens to put a paper on the 
C. O. D. list it is a notice that it is ready to pass out. He had 
me down there one day, and also my friend across the room, 
and tried to talk to each of us at the same time, but no good 
came of it. It was really Pete Wiser who did the trick. He 
came into town, and had me up to his room at the hotel, when 
who should drift in but my friend! I started to go, but Pete 
beat me to the door, and locked it. 

“Ever hear Pete really talk? No, not the nice way he did 
at the meeting, but honestly and really talk! No! Well, you 
have missed something. He talked to us two. He said we 
were both good fellows, only we didn’t know that each was a 
good fellow, that aside from being fools in business affairs we 
had a few brains, and so on. Anybody else except Pete would 
have been murdered right there. It set us to thinking, and 
when he went away, my friend and member of the party now 
out of power asked me over to his house. 

“The better part of him is his wife, who is a clever little 
woman. That night I didn’t have much chance to talk. She 
said she needed a new bonnet, and wanted one badly, that 
my wife ought to have one too, and some new clothes, and so 
did my children. She could talk almost as well as Pete, only 
more ladylike, you know. Pete talked real man talk, but she 
talked common sense. Seemed as though she had heard all 
the things about me and didn’t believe them any more than 
she believed things about her own husband. 

“T got to thinking a great deal the next few days, and then 
I had them over to my house, and all of us talked. 
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“Need I go on! It all seemed so simple when we got to 
it that there is not much of a story to tell. We agreed to 
laugh the next time any one said anything about the other, 
and to give our price and tell the customer to take or leave it. 
I advanced my subscription rate to $2, and the next week the 
other paper did likewise. There was talk of its being a 
‘frame-up,’ but we said we had been framed on so long by 
the rest that we thought it a good plan to turn the tables. The 
city printing came up, and John’s party was in power. Instead 
of cutting prices to the limit, I decided that if I had to do 
business with that bunch of crooks they would pay me for it, 
so I jacked up my prices about ten to twenty-five per cent, 
and told them that if John wanted to do business with them for 
less that was his privilege, but not until my party got in power 
would I take any chances at doing work at lower prices. It 
was sort of a gentle hint to them of future action. I also said 
that if John did not punish traitors to his party after what he 
had done for them, I would simply murder John. They under- 
stood at once, and John got the printing. Two years after that 
the real party came in power, and then John didn’t want to 
take any chances with that bunch, and let me take all the risks, 
and I got the printing. Maybe his bunch of crooks will win 
this fall, and I will cease to do the printing, one can never tell. 

“Getting the merchants here to pay more for their adver- 
tising wasn’t so easy. We had contracts for the old rate that 
had to be worked out, and it took two years to get prices right. 

“‘ John over there never has a good word for me in public, 
and, gosh, I hate him in public, too. The public likes that. 
But we never hate each other’s pocketbooks. He makes money, 
and so do I. That’s what we are in business for, and John’s 
wife always comes to our little confabs. 

“After we got going in good shape and both of us paid up 
Dad Slaw, and I bought a new press and some type and imme- 
diately sent a check for it, less the discount, Dad Slaw came 
up here to find out what was wrong. Fact! He thought there 
was something wrong, or perhaps I had been left some money, 
but John had put in a lot of new type too, and discounted the 
bill about the same time. Dad Slaw hung around all day, not 
saying much, until John invited him over to supper, and me 
and the missus, too. 

“ John’s wife has a hired girl now, and had her when Dad 
was here. Dad listened to us talk, especially John’s wife and 
me. He looked at us rather queerly, but seemed to approve 
of John’s better half from the first. After supper he just 
talked to her, and they got to be real friends. 

“* Well, boys,’ he said, when he started for his train, ‘I 
thought there was something about your success that needed 
explaining, and I have it now. I have not changed my 
mind yet.’ 

“ And he would not explain just what he meant. He seemed 
perfectly satisfied with himself, and acted like a man whose 
opinions had been proved true. What did he mean? ” 

“Tam sure I could not explain,” I answered to the ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Dad Slaw sometimes speaks in parables. Perhaps some 
day he will explain. But, what about these wonderful adver- 
tisements you put on? Have the merchants taken up a course 
in advertisement writing? ” 

““We had to do something to make the merchants adver- 
tise, and John and I tried to write advertisements, but it was 
no use. We might write good two-line locals, and a column 
editorial roasting the other party, but when it came to adver- 
tisements we fell down completely. One night we talked it 
over with John’s wife, and she said she thought she could write 
an advertisement, and right there she took a pencil and wrote 
a dandy advertisement for the grocer and one for the jeweler. 
I took the grocery advertisement and sold it, and John sold 
the jeweler. Two days later I got a bill from John’s wife for 
5 cents an inch for writing the advertisement, and John had 
to dig up real coin, too. Right then John’s home got the hired 
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girl, which left Mrs. Carol’s time free for writing the adver- 
tisements. She gets up all kinds of schemes for sales, and 
things, and takes nearly every daily paper in the world. When 
we showed the ideas to the merchants, they fell for them, espe- 
cially when I sold them. John is not much of a talker, but a 
mighty good ad. setter. We sell the advertisements for both 
the papers, and usually John sets them up. We use the same 
type for both papers. The merchants used to kick over this, 
so we raised our rates if an advertisement was run in only 
one paper. We gave a lower rate if advertisements were run 
in both papers. They howled, but they liked it. 

“ Our dollar Saturdays sure got the crowd. My wife went 
to the merchants and suggested trimming up the windows and 
fixing up the stores for the day. She got away with it, and 
began to charge for it. Now she has a hired girl, and spends 
much of her time talking with merchants about decorations. 

“A while ago I noticed a stranger in the town for several 
days and asked him what he was doing. He told me that his 
company had figured on putting in one of their chain stores, 
but that he was going to report unfavorably. I wanted to 
know why. He said that never in his experience had he seen 
merchants so on their toes for business, and they were getting 
it from miles around. If his company were to start up it 
would cost them too much in advertising to buck the stores. 
His company only went into towns where the other merchants 
were asleep and where a little good advertising made a hit. 
He went over to Mrs. Carol and offered her a job as a copy- 
writer for his company at more money than John was making. 
John threatened to leave her if she went, and she stayed.” 

This seemed to be a joke, as Snider laughed uproariously, 
and Carol shook his fist at him. In all the time I was in Rut- 
land, John spoke but little. He was one of the most extremely 
quiet men I ever met in my life. But I could bet almost any- 
thing that his brain did a lot of work. 

I was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Carol for dinner, and 
stayed for the evening. I did not see the lawyer or cashier 
until we met at the train. They were completely sold on the 
idea of forming a luncheon club in Hutchinson, and had nothing 
but praise for what the clubs had done for Rutland. Imme- 
diately upon their return they would get the business men 
together, form a temporary organization and apply for a 
charter. It was one of the things needed in Hutchinson. 

While they were talking I was thinking of the success of 
the two papers in Rutland. They had an ideal combination. 
Snider was a salesman, John Carol a printer, Mrs. Carol an 
advertising writer, while Mrs. Snider was a decorator. With 
these four working together, there was little wonder they were 
successful, and I thought of my own position. I was all alone. 
Wicks, I felt, would not enter into any such proposition. Time 
after time he had attacked such things through his paper, and 
even roasted the press association. I could not understand 
his attitude, which I got from the outside. So far I had not 
met the man in a way that I could know more of him. 

I took my pencil out, and on the margin of a newspaper 
wrote, “ Hutchinson, the city,” and then stopped. What could 
I add to those words that would become a slogan for the town? 
Rutland had a slogan, and it would never do to let that town 
keep ahead of us. I was determined to put Hutchinson on 
the map. Hutchinson must havea slogan! But what? 

It did not take the lawyer and the cashier long to act on the 
matter of the luncheon club, and in a few days nearly all the 
business men of the town met in the lodge hall, where one of 
the women’s clubs prepared a lunch and the matter was 
threshed out. A committee was named to investigate further, 
apply for a charter and get a man to help put it over. It took 
three or four meetings to get the organization over. The 
cashier was elected president and the lawyer secretary. It was 
a big step toward making Hutchinson a real city, and the work 
this club has done in the past few years shows what business 
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men can do when they get together for a definite purpose, leave 
out politics and personalities, and work together for the good 
of the town. Connections were made with other cities having 
similar clubs, and visitors from other cities were frequent. 
Every business man had a chance to boost his business, and 
tell about it, and the different preachers told of their work, as 
did the various other organizations. If a movement meant 
for the welfare of the town the club got behind it, and it went 
over big. There was no park or playground for the childre: 
in Hutchinson. Some woman spoke of this, and put it up t 
the club. In a few months a park was started, also a play- 
ground with swings and other contrivances. 

The matter of paving came up, and though it took a lon 
time, yet today Hutchinson has paving and good sidewalk: 
a large hall for public gatherings, clean streets, and a thousan:! 
other things, because the real business men of the town worke: 
together to make a better city and a better place to live in. 

All this created more news for the Herald, and for the othe: 
paper. For some reason Wicks took no part in all this. He 
seemed content to sit in his office and write editorials and give 
only short accounts of what was being done. He got in wit 
a bunch that was against all these improvements and raise] 
an uproar about high taxes and the high cost of living, and pr: - 
dicted Hutchinson was rushing into bankruptcy, and so on. 

I did not say anything about Hutchinson not having 2 
slogan, but the matter kept revolving in my mind. [I tric: 
a dozen phrases to go with the name of the town, but «!| 
seemed to be so common, and in fact had been used time ani 
again. I wanted something with pep and kick to it. 

I must not forget to tell about the reception that my paper 
got from the papers near Hutchinson. It seemed to be a com- 
mon thing for the papers to welcome a newcomer, and make 
such comments as were deemed necessary. Many of the papers 
seemed to express the feeling that I had got into a bad mess, 
and wished me “ every success.”” One paper, however, made a 
comment that struck me quite forcefully, and shows that some- 
times accidents are not so bad after all. 

“ The Hutchinson Herald,” this editor wrote, ‘“‘ has another 
new owner, but from his first issue, he appears to be of a dif- 
ferent tribe from the common kind. In this issue he has a 
splendid piece of news writing of an accident. Every detail 
is given. But best of all, it was what was left out of the paper 
that needs comment. Instead of the usual two columns telling 
of taking over the paper, what the editor expects to do, how 
he is going to provide a long-felt necessity and how much the 
Herald is going to improve, this new sort of publisher says not 
a word. Not a single editorial on the change; only the change 
of names at the head of the editorial column tells the story. 
It is a refreshing change, and a very welcome one.” If that 
editor had only known! 

Each member of the luncheon club had “ his day ” and, as 
I mentioned, could boost his own wares. It soon came my 
turn, and I gave the matter much thought. I had just ten 
minutes to talk, and intended to say something worth while. 
I felt rather weak when I got up, but soon was talking about 
the Herald and how the merchants seemed to have grasped the 
idea of advertising, and what the club was doing for the town. 

“ Gentlemen,” I said, “I am glad I came to Hutchinson. 
I intend to stay here, and the Herald is ever going to be in the 
lead for better things for the city. A few years ago it might 
have been said that Hutchinson was the city of hicks, but that 
time has passed. The hick town is gone, and in its place we 
have a town with men who have taken a hunch and will place 
it on the map. In fact, gentlemen, Hutchinson Is the City With 
a Hunch, and I now propose this as the official slogan of this 
city and this club.” 

“ Everybody in favor of the motion,” said the president, 
“will vote ‘ Yea.’ ” 

An enthusiastic yell went up, and there were no “ Noes.” 
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To Ris Booke 
Goe little Booke, thy selfe present, 
Hs child whose parent is unkent, 
To him that is the president* 
Of noblenesse and chivalrte; 
And if that Envie barke at thee— 
Hs sure it will—for succour flee 

Cinder the shadow of bis wing. 
Hrd, asked who thee forth did bring, 
H Shepheards swaine say did thee sing; 
All as bis straying flocke hee fed, 
Hnd when bis Ronour hath thee read 
Crave pardon for thy hardy head. 

But if that any aske thy name 
Say thou wert base begot with blame, 
for why thereof thou takest shame. 
And when thou are past jeopardie 
Come tell me what was saide of mee 
Hnd I will send more after thee. 


*The preface to Spenser’s ‘‘ Shepheards Calender,” 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sydney, who is “ the presi- 
dent of noblenesse and chivalrie.” 


* * * x 


A good motto: I serve my God and 
my Customer. Be as loyal to the interests 
of your customers as the soldier who 
enters battle with the cry: For God 
and My Country. 


eo se oe 


Better Prices 


HE printer who looks at printing 

with no greater degree of sentiment 
—or, rather, lack of sentiment — than 
that with which a butcher regards a mut- 
ton chop, would better be an honest, 
necessary butcher. Butchering is easier 
work. What printing needs today, more 
than improvements in equipment, is a 
personnel with more intellectuality in 
their education. Printing is the principal 
promoter of intellectuality, and in a 
broad sense the more intellectuality there 
is among the hundreds of thousands who 
print in America the more profitable the 
art and industry will be. The more we 
are respected as printers the less will we 
be asked to cut prices. Cost-finding 
experts should look into this. 


- ee 


Not a Profiteer 
EGINALD CRAFTON concludes 
a book printed by him in 1552 
thus: “This Booke is truly and dili- 
gently imprinted. The Prices thereof — 
The Imprynter to sell this Booke in 
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queres for two shillynges and sixe pence, 
and not above; bound in Parchment, 
or Forell, for three shillinges and foure 
pence, and not above; and bound in 
Lether, in paper bordes, or claspes, for 
four shillynges, and not above. And at 
the next Impression the Imprynter 
leavying out the fourme of makyng and 
consecrating of Archebishoppes, Bish- 


(SR 
BRIEL 7, 
RARI,ET 
Div. 







Printer mark of Gabriel Giolitto and his brothers, 
printers of Venice, natives of Ferrari. 
oppes, Priestes and Deacons, shal sel 
the said Booke in queres, for two shil- 
lynges and not above. And bound in 
Forel, for two shillynges and eight pence, 
and not above, and bound in Lether, in 
paste bordes or claspes, for thre shil- 
lynges and foure pence, and not above.” 

Printers sold their books to booksell- 
ers in sheets or quires, to be folded and 
bound by the booksellers. Forel was a 
kind of parchment. 

* * kk x 

Ottmar Mergenthaler’s Birthplace 

ERGENTHALER was born in the 

small village of Hatchel in the 
valley of the Wachbach, a tributary of 
the Tauber river. The nearest railway 
station is Mergenheim, a health resort 
with medicinal springs of a good repu- 
tation among the Germans. The village 
is in Wurttemberg. It has about three 
hundred inhabitants. It is a center of 
a farming region. Mergenthaler’s father 











—John Georges — was Hatchel’s school- 
master. The school, founded in 1839, 
is non-sectarian. There was a rule that 
the head master shall be a Catholic and 
Protestant alternately. The first school- 
master was a Catholic. The second was 
Mergenthaler’s father, beginning in 1849. 
Early in the fifties the school became 
entirely Catholic, and the elder Mergen- 
thaler lost his position. Protestant chil- 
dren were compelled to go to school in 
the neighboring village of Dortel. After 
becoming nondenominational the school 
in Hatchel was placed in a new building. 

The old school house of 1839 had a 
residence for the teacher in the upper 
floor. Here Ottmar Mergenthaler was 
born. Part of the ground floor was oc- 
cupied by the village shepherd and his 
wife. This building is now the town 
hall. It is a rather imposing building, 
very ancient, and is surmounted by a 
clock tower. The room in which the 
inventor was born is now occupied by 
the chief magistrate of the district. 

From Hatchel the Mergenthalers 
moved to Neuhengstett, a small village 
in the Black Forest. In 1858 they set- 
tled in Eisingen in the vicinity of Vai- 
hingen, remaining there until 1888. 
Mergenthaler’s mother, Rosine Acker- 
mann by birth, died in 1859. Two years 
later the elder Mergenthaler married the 
sister of a watchmaker, Hahl, of Bietig- 
heim. In this way the inventor of the 
linotype machine came to learn to be a 
watchmaker in his grandfather Hahl’s 
shop, and subsequently was sent to 
America to enter the machine shop of 
his uncle, A. Hahl, of Washington, and 
later of Baltimore. The inventor’s father 
died in 1893 in the home of his son 
Adolf, in Backnang, shortly before which 
event he was visited by Ottmar. 

In his autobiography Mergenthaler 
gives the date of his birth as May 10, 
1854. The actual date was May 11. 
This is the date on which his children 
celebrated his birthday in America, and 
it is the date on the certificate issued at 
the time of his birth. The wrong date, 
probably due to a typographical error, 
appears on the commemorative tablet 
erected in Leipsic, on which his name 
appears erroneously as Ottomar. 
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The House of Jarrolds 
UCH is the name of a printing house 
established in Norwich, England, in 
1823. It now has a London office, and 
branch offices in Great Yarmouth, Cam- 
bridge, Cromer, Lowestoft and Sher- 
ringham. The plant in Norwich is a 
large one in a factory building of the 





Printer mark of William Norton, as found in a book 
printed by him in London in 1593. Out of a tun 
(barrel) labeled “ nor” proceeds the flowers 
of knowledge and poesy. 
latest modern construction. So far this 
is not unusually interesting, but the Jar- 
rolds are and always have been interest- 
ing persons, and in no point more so 
than in their relations with their em- 
ployees. They have stuck to the old- 
fashioned apprenticeship system. Since 
1823 their “Apprenticeship Book” re- 
cords the history of 310 apprentices. 
Many of these became master printers. 
It is recorded that Jacob North, James 
Sayer, A. R. Gray and E. J. Carver, 
among these apprentices, founded print- 
ing plants of their own in the United 
States. These names are not familiar to 
Collectanea, but may be known to some 

of our readers. 

A large proportion of the apprentices 
remained with the successive generations 
of Jarrolds. Of eighty-eight employees 
the average length of service was 41.7 
years each. Of living employees the 
years of service have been 67, 60, 59, 
58, 57, 55, 53, one each; 53, two; 52, 
three; 50, 49, 48, 46, 43, one each; 42 
and 40, three; 39 and 38, two; 36, 
three; 35, two; 34, one; 33, two; 31, 
one; 30, three; 29, one; 28 and 27, two. 
Many others have been employed from 
18 to 25 years. The total number of 
years served by eighty-eight employees 
who have more than twenty-five years 
to their credit is 3,644! Some of these 
long-service employees are women; 53, 
52, 46 and 35 years on the pay roll, and 
each one as active as any young woman 
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in the place. To make these records the 
secret is to stick to one good house from 
boyhood up. And the secret of retaining 
employees so long—and most of them 
are still going strong — is to treat them 
exceptionally well, as the Jarrolds and 
their numerous executives have done 
from the beginning. 

Printers who are interested in music 
will like to know that the Tonic Sol-fa 
System of Musical Notation was in- 
vented in Norwich by Sarah Ann Glover 
as early as 1812. It was used locally 
until the Messrs. Jarrold published in 
1835 Miss Glover’s “A Scheme for Ren- 
dering Psalmody Congregational,” fol- 
lowed a little later by the ‘“ Norwich 
Tonic Sol-fa Manual.” 

A book which tens of thousands have 
read, “ Black Beauty,-the Autobiography 
of a Horse,” was written in Norwich and 
first published by the Messrs. Jarrold in 
1877. It has been translated into several 
languages, and its circulation has been 
vigorously assisted by societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals in vari- 
ous countries. In a city of Texas a few 
months ago the school children were re- 
quired to state which ten books they 
preferred, and “Black Beauty” stood 
high on the list. Few books have done 
more good to man and beasts. 

The House of Jarrolds has been in 
Norwich a hundred years, but the orig- 
inal Jarrold began to print a little earlier 
than 1770 in Woodbridge in Suffolk. 
The second Jarrold had a farm and from 
1803 to 1823 his printing office was in a 
building on this farm in Dallinghoo. It 
was devoted to printing and publishing. 
He published an illustrated Bible; “Cap- 
tain Cook’s Voyages,” a big work in two 
volumes; and other good literature, pros- 
pering withal, and moving to Norwich 
in 1823. John Jarrold II., who printed 
on his farm, had four sons, all of whom 
came into the business, the last of the 
four surviving until 1877. In 1847 the 
Jarrolds were specializing in school text 
books with such success that they estab- 
lished a wholesale office in London, 
which still continues. In 1865 the Jar- 
rolds were the first among printers to 
grant a Saturday half holiday to their 
employees. The Jarrold family having 
increased, a new partnership of five 
Jarrolds of the third generation was 
formed in 1888. In 1914 and the three 
and one-half succeeding years one hun- 
dred and ninety-three employees entered 
the army, nineteen of whom were killed 
and a greater number wounded. 

At this writing there are three Jarrolds 
active in the business: T. F. Jarrold, 
chairman of the Board of Directors; 
T. H.C. Jarrold, a director, and Esmond 
V. Jarrold, manager of the Lowestoft 
branch house. The managing director 
is J. Smith, who has been with the com- 
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pany since 1905. Despite the long ser- 
vice of many of the employees there is 
no suspicion of antiquity in the execu- 
tives or in the equipment. A large and 
beautiful warehouse and general office 
building is in course of erection in the 
city of Norwich, and the House of Jar- 
rolds bids fair to continue for centuries 
to come, and so it will if it conforms 
to the principles and practices which 
have hitherto made it a highly respected 
employer of boys, men and women, 
whose utmost loyalty it has merited. 


*k * kK x 


Price Competition 

RICE competition is the gage of the 

degradation of business. Those who 
by choice or necessity submit to it are 
degraded. The man who can not mike 
a fair price and maintain it is not com- 
plete master of his own business or of 
himself. Those only can overcome this 
evil whose printing is of such superiority 
as to remove the ground of debate be- 
tween himself and his customers from 
price to quality and effectiveness. 


LONDINI, 
Excudebat Richardus Field, 


15960 


Printer mark of Richard Field, reputed to have been 

a playmate of Shakespeare. He printed Shakes- 

peare’s Sonnets, the only part of his works which 
the great poet authorized to be published. 


*k OK x 


RINTING “by rights” should be 
the most profitable business on earth. 
If it is not so, the fault is with proprietor- 
printers who do not know what influence 
and profit to the user a mere business 
card may become. Things should be sold 
according to the dividends they bring to 
their users. 
‘2 * 
If you have a good business, advertise 
and keep it; if you want a good business, 
advertise and get it—A. R. Arkin. 
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JOB COMPOSITION J 
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In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


PAYA GERD CARNAL AFROALRROEDM 


Pe as OF EN ONIN SO ag 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


Popular Types —Their Origin and Use 


No discussion of the popular type faces in use today would 
be complete without some attention being given to the Century 
le‘ter. It is obviously a one-sided letter, so far as major quali- 
fications are concerned, and has lost considerable ground since 
the advent of recent fine faces — for instance, Kennerley, 
Goudy, Cooper and Garamond — yet we continue to consider 


it important under certain 
conditions, limited to be 
sure. The one major quali- 
fication that it has, a feature 
not questioned anywhere, is 
legibility, and Century is 
unusual in that respect. Its 
drawback, and it seems to 
be increasingly detrimental 
to it, is a commonplace, me- 
chanical, rather severe and 
certainly inartistic appear- 
ance. It is not a type face 
for de luxe volumes. A 
minor good quality, major 
perhaps to small-town print- 
ers who hand-set their jobs 
and advertisements, is its 
good wearing quality. 
Benjamin Sherbow, by 
reason of his close connec- 
tion with the advertising 
fraternity around New York, 
exerted a mighty good influ- 
ence among its members by 
writing and talking for bet- 
ter standards of typography. 
Others, incidentally, had 
preceded him in_ talking 
those things, but they were 
in the printing business and 
the advertising men didn’t 
hear or heed them. Mr. 
Sherbow stressed the im- 
portance of legibility, the 
cardinal virtue of all which 
a type face can have. Mr. 
Sherbow’s first book, ‘“Mak- 
ing Type Work,” which 
awakened the advertising 
agencies particularly to the 
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Title page composed wholly in Century Old Style, a very successful page featured 
by an appearance of clarity and a measure of dignity. It is businesslike and it 
strikes straight from the shoulder. The page was designed, no doubt, 
by the author of the book, Barnard J. Lewis. 


importance of type, was composed throughout in Century, and 
in his second, “‘ Effective Type-use for Advertising,” which was 
set in Scotch, we find Century among the five body types 
Sherbow recommended for use. 
statement being set in the type itself —“‘ is Century Expanded, 
one of the faces everybody reads with ease, therefore good type 


“This,” he writes — the 


for advertising.” Note the 
word “Expanded” in this 
quotation. It has signifi- 
cance. The significance is 
in the fact that Century is 
made in both “ modern” 
and “ Old Style,” the mod- 
ern being designated as 
“ Expanded.” 

Barnard J. Lewis, a 
printer, delivered a twenty- 
minute address at a con- 
vention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 
World, held at Toronto, 
which he subsequently pub- 
lished in book form in 1914, 
under the title “How to 
Make Type Talk.” The 
book is a model of legibility 
and the text is composed in 
Century Old Style, which, 
widely leaded and printed 
on cream colored stock, 
fairly delights the eye. The 
title page of this book is 
reproduced, first because we 
must show the type, but 
more especially because it 
is a mighty good page even 
though set from type having 
little grace or feeling, but 
nevertheless not offensive. 

The Old Style is a more 
attractive face than the 
“modern” or Expanded be- 
cause it is not so harsh. 
Whether it is more legible 
is debatable. Since both are 
mighty readable, we will de- 
fer comparisons and save 
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arguments. The “foundry” variety of Century Old Style 
was designed by Morris Benton of the American Type Founders 
Company. It is available on the various typecasting and type- 
setting machines. While rather gray, a bit uninteresting per- 
haps, Century is especially readable in the small sizes. Where 
six-point must be used for text matter, or where a pocket-size 
book is in prospect, the Century letter deserves attention. It 


ORE TRUNKS 

FROM THE NOTED 

FRENCH MAKER 

for travelers who are 

anxious to have only 
the very best and the most select of 
everything for the trip. Nothing 
gives a better introduction to the 
stranger than to have his luggage 
come in Franz Le Portez Trunks— 
recognized all over the world as the 
best and handsomest trunks made, 
as well as the most convenient and 
intelligently designed receptacles 
for all kinds cf luggage. They are 
exceedingly light in weight, and yet 
they are very strong and durable. 
The stock is complete and embraces 
every size from the smallest to the 
largest. It is, indeed, a great line. 
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or» > 
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THE TRUNK STORE 


MADISON AVENUE, BOSTON 


Ornate leaflet composed in the “ modern ’’ Century Expanded, an especially 
clear type face and one of the favorites of the late Benjamin Sherbow, who 
accomplished much in directing the attention of advertising men to the 
importance of typography. By Will Bradley. 
is a busy, efficient workman dressed in denims. As can be seen, 
of course, Century Old Style is slightly condensed; it fits fairly 
close besides. The lower-case letters, furthermore, are quite 
large in relation to the body size and in proportion to the capi- 

tals. The descenders are very short. 

An interesting point is here apropos: Mention has been 
made of the smaller sizes of Caslon Old Style being “ small,” 
meaning they do not run true to scale throughout the entire 
range of sizes. In the type specimen book of J. M. Bundscho, 
Incorporated, we find a table showing the number of lower- 
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case “c’s” to the inch in various type faces. From this table 
we learn that in the six-point sizes there are twenty-five Caslon 
Old Style (471) “c’s ” to the inch and twenty-one of Century. 
Thus the Century will fill out faster in six-point than Caslon 
471, but, remember, the space up and down remains six-point 
and, especially, that the six-point Century is about equivalent 
in face size to eight-point Caslon, to which it must be com- 
pared as respects space. At fourteen-point there are eleven 
“¢’s” to the inch in both faces, which, in comparison with th: 
relationship at six-point, makes an interesting point. 

The “modern” Century, designated as ‘“ Expanded,” is 
not so pleasing a letter as the Old Style. It is shown on this 
page in a display piece with considerable solid body matter. 
You are impressed immediately with its effect of clearness, 
but you note an effect of harshness and severity, and that i: 
is without feeling. 

The two lines of type at the bottom of this page provide 
a comparison between the modern and the old style of Cen- 
tury. While both the old style and modern Centurys have 
bolds and italics in series, they are without much value when 
compared with such bold-face types as Goudy, Cloister and 
Garamond, especially, and others that we might mention. 

The conclusion is, as has been stated, Century, either mou- 
ern or old style, makes very good body letter, especially desir- 
able where, in small space — either in an advertisement or 
magazine page — the maximum size of face, or near to it, is 
desirable. For display work something more stylish and there- 
fore more certain of inviting the eye, something which will 
contribute a note of grace to overcome the severity of the 
Century (especially the Expanded) ought to be used. 

For the small-town publisher using the old style for body 
— machine-set or hand-set matter— bold faces of the old- 
style variety ought to be used. These include Cheltenham, 
which can not be said to contribute much to intrigue the eye 
by the creation of an effect of beauty. The foundry Century 
Bold (old style) is a sturdy display letter, more attractive than 
Cheltenham, at least in the opinion of the writer. Goudy 
Bold makes a good companion. The bold of the “ modern” 
Century is abominable from an esthetic point of view, yet we 
should prefer to see a paper with the display set consistently 
in Century Bold throughout than one set in a mixture of 
various faces, individually better. New Caslon, although old 
style in essentials, has a certain modern effect as a result of 
contrast between thick and thin lines and makes a very good 
display letter for use with body set in the “ modern ” Century 
body letter. Bodoni also harmonizes nicely with Century 
Expanded, but is out of the question if one must print, and 
print over again and again, direct from the type. 

In conclusion, Century is a good face for limited use, a very 
good one, but where it is possible to have only a limited num- 
ber of faces it is undesirable. On letterheads and general job 
composition it is unsatisfactory, lacking the style and beauty 
essential to good results on such work. For those who can 
have only a few faces the more handsome old style letters are 
preferable. In these, beauty and grace are combined with 
legibility to a greater extent than in the more mechanically 
perfect, precise forms like Century, Bookman, and the like. 

Several types recently made available are remarkably ver- 
satile; but none thus far brought out seem capable of so wide 
a range of use with good effect as Caslon Old Style. 


abcdefghiklmnopqrstuvwxyzctst 
abcdefghijklmnopaqrstuvwxyz.’ 


Here we have a few characters of the old style and modern forms of the Century type face demonstrating their points of difference, as well as those of similarity. 
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= NE of the most notable characteristics of 
s; human development has been the age-long 
£S search for materials upon which to record 
v4 the experiences, observations and specula- 
; tions of mankind. Everything imaginable 
has been tried. It is a far cry from the 
drawings made with colored mineral sub- 
ze stances upon cavern walls in France to the 
baked clay tablets of Babylon and the papyrus of Egypt down 
to the material which we now call paper. Papyrus furnished 
the best recording material the world knew for some 5,000 
years and from it was derived our word “ paper,” although 
the pressed thin sheets of papyrus pith were never paper in the 
sense of being a felted sheet of vegetable fibers, made by proc- 
esses of maceration with subsequent drying and surfacing. 

The first real paper was made from rags by the Chinese 
early in the second century A. D. and little but rags was used 
up to fifty years ago. Without some means of recording the 
results of human activity, progress is impossible, and world 
progress has been coincident with the extent to which such 
records were made upon durable and easily transportable 
material. 

Notwithstanding great improvements in the art of paper- 
making, the world was always short of paper until methods 
were devised for making it from wood. This, together with 
the corresponding developments in printing processes, made 
possible the tremendous increase in books, magazines, news- 
papers and other forms of publication during the past half 
century. Without them universal education would have been 
nothing but the dream of the idealist without means of prac- 
tical accomplishment. 

Along with the use of paper for printing has gone a tre- 
mendous increase in its use for other purposes, and new ones 
are a matter of daily occurrence. A few figures show that in 
the United States at least we are now in what may be truly 
called a paper age. On the 1920 basis, the per capita consump- 
tion of paper in Russia was 6 pounds; and in Japan 12 pounds; 
in Scandinavia, a region of general education, it was 33 pounds, 
and in Germany, the most thoroughly schooled nation in the 
world, it was 45 pounds, but this was by no means the limit. 
At the same time the per capita consumption of paper in Great 
Britain was 75 pounds, while in the United States it was 150 
pounds or, in other words, more than three times the consump- 
tion in Germany and practically twice that in Great Britain. 
This is convincing evidence of the wide diversity of the use of 
paper in this country. 

Still more may we say that we have gone into a newspaper 
age in the United States. Back in 1880— when we thought 
that our newspapers really amounted to a good deal — our con- 
sumption of news-print paper was 3 pounds per capita; four- 
teen years later, or in 1894, it was three times as much, or 9 
pounds; twenty-five years later, or in 1919, it was 35 pounds, 
but at the present time it is 50 pounds per capita. In actual 
tonnage the United States is using thirty per cent more news- 
print paper than all the rest of the world. 

We are told that the first printing press in the American 
colonies was set up in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1638, but 
it was sixty-six years later, or in 1704, that the first newspaper 
—the Boston News Letter — appeared, a little sheet of two 
pages, each 9 by 12 inches in size. It carried the date of April 
2 and, boasting that it gave the people of Boston the latest 
news in the world, it carried dispatches dated in London early 
in the preceding December, or four months and twenty days 
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old. It may be noted in passing that among the important 
items appearing in this first American newspaper was a story 
about trouble in Ireland — and Ireland is still a prolific source 
of news for American papers. 

It is a long jump from the little Boston News Letter, con- 
sisting of two 9 by 12 pages, slowly and laboriously hand-set 
and hand-printed, to the modern linotyped, stereotyped news- 
paper, run on presses at the rate of nearly 50,000 copies an 
hour with pages twice the original size. Today there are some 
22,000 newspapers in North America, the leaders of which are 
2,000 English language dailies in the United States with an 
average daily circulation of 31,000,000 copies and a Sunday 
circulation of 21,000,000 copies, averaging twenty-seven pages 
for the daily issues and more than one hundred pages for the 
Sunday issues. As a typical, but common example, it may be 
mentioned that a well known newspaper increased its daily 
circulation from 93,000 copies in 1903 to 584,000 copies in 
1923, and from 196,000 copies on Sundays to 932,000 copies 
in the same twenty years, with corresponding increases in the 
number of pages of each issue. There is a copy of a daily 
newspaper published for every family in the United States and 
Canada. The daily newspaper habit is well nigh universal 
north of the Rio Grande. 

This tremendous growth in news-print consumption has, of 
course, necessitated corresponding increases in the capacity of 
the news-print mills to supply paper. For many years there 
has been a steady influx of capital into the producing industry, 
accompanied by the development of many new projects of 
great magnitude. Taking the United States and Canada as a 
commercial unit in this respect, the production of news-print 
paper has grown from 569,000 tons in 1899 to 2,748,000 tons 
in 1923, equivalent to a yearly compound interest increase of 
seven per cent, which is as remarkable a rate of increase as 
has been seen in any industry over such a period of time. 

The production of news-print paper in North America hung 
up a new record in 1923, the total for the United States and 
Canada surpassing by 218,000 tons, or nearly nine per cent, 
the previous high mark of 2,530,000 tons in 1922. The United 
States mills produced 1,485,000 tons of news-print, or nearly 
37,000 tons more than in 1922, and also more than any previous 
year except 1920, when the total was 1,512,000 tons. In 1920, 
however, the output of the regular news-print mills in the 
United States was supplemented by perhaps 80,000 tons from 
the so-called marginal mills, which have not contributed so 
heavily to the news-print supply since that time of abnormally 
high prices. The rapid development of news-print manufacture 
in Canada is strikingly shown by the fact that the output last 
year was 1,263,000 tons, or 181,000 tons more than in 1922, 
and 455,000 tons, or fifty-six per cent, more than in 1921. 

In addition to this record-breaking production, with eighty- 
eight per cent of Canada’s news-print marketed in the United 
States, some 200,000 tons of Scandinavian, German and Fin- 
nish news-print paper was sent to the publishers in Uncle Sam’s 
domain in 1923, compared with 133,000 tons in 1922 and 
135,000 tons in 1921. Overseas imports so far in 1924 are at 
a somewhat lower rate than last year. 

Paper manufacturing in North America is a billion and a 
half dollar industry, with the production of news-print making 
up a very respectable proportion of the total investment and 
further notable developments under way. Ten new machines 
with a total daily capacity of 670 tons came into production 
in 1923, and seven more of 600 tons capacity are scheduled for 
this year. The present North American news-print mills have 
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a rated capacity of 10,000 tons daily, with further substantial 
additions under way for 1925, so that there should be no need 
for any publisher to go abroad for his supply of white paper. 

Wood is the only material now used for news-print paper, 
and notwithstanding the frequent news items concerning sub- 
stitutes, practical men can see no chance of supplanting wood 
by any other material for a long time to come, if ever. On 
the average, one and a half cords of rough wood are required 
to make a ton of news-print paper, consisting of approximately 
eighty-eight per cent ground wood and twenty per cent sulphite 
pulp. On this basis, the news-print paper made in the United 
States and Canada last year required a million cords of wood 
— chiefly spruce, balsam and hemlock — or about half of all 
the pulpwood used in North America. For many years the 
forest resources of the Continent have been drawn upon with 
a lavish hand for actual use in the development of our indus- 
tries and in the settlement of our newer regions, but at the 
same time destruction by fire caused by human carelessness 
has been even greater than the quantity of forest material put 
to some useful purpose. It surprises many people to learn 
that our use of pulpwood amounts to only about four per cent 
of the total quantity of wood used for all purposes in the 
United States every year, but the pulpwood problem is becom- 
ing acute, because the papermaker in general has so far used 
only a few species of timber which are not of our most abun- 
dant kinds nor of widest distribution. 

Statistics and predictions as to the length of our timber 
supply are generally misleading and inaccurate. We can be 
certain, however, that we are using and destroying our forest 
resources more rapidly than we are reproducing them and that 
there can be but one ultimate outcome of such procedure. It 
is for this reason that papermakers and paper users are par- 
ticularly concerned in questions of forest protection, forest 
reproduction and forest utilization. 

A paper mill is much more of an establishment than is 
conceived by the casual reader of the newspaper. Paper mills 
follow the supplies of accessible pulpwood and abundant water 
power; for without them cheap paper and cheap newspapers 
are impossible. Incidentally, it may be remarked that a typi- 
cal news-print mill, among many other things, requires 100 
horse-power, one ton of coal and 100,000 gallons of water per 
ton of daily capacity of news-print paper production. One of 
the large Canadian mills last year received 2,052 carloads of 
coal, 172 cars of limestone rock, 148 cars of sulphur, 88 cars 
of alum and 24 cars of lubricating oil. 

The average news-print paper mill in North America today 
is of 100 tons daily capacity, although at the present stage 
of development this is not an economic size for a mill which 
makes and uses its own pulp. This average 100-ton mill 
requires an investment of approximately $5,000,000 for plant, 
water-power development and working capital, without any 
ownership whatever of timberland. If it is to be backed up 
by adequate forest resources, capable of yielding annually and 
permanently the 45,000 cords of pulpwood required, the equiv- 
alent of another $5,000,000 investment may be necessary, mak- 
ing a total of $10,000,000 for a completely self-sustained, 
balanced operation, or $100,000 investment per ton of daily 
capacity to make news-print paper. 

No other large forest industry has so great an investment 
per unit of product. The paper manufacturer must take a long 
look ahead if his investment is to be protected and the public 
furnished with the cheap and abundant supply of paper which 
it has grown to expect and upon which it is so dependent. 


THE GOSPEL OF GIVE AND TAKE 


All government — indeed every human benefit and enjoy- 
ment, every virtue and every prudent act — is founded on com- 
promise and barter—Edmund Burke. 
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THE GOAL OF THE ERRORLESS JOB 
By Georce W. TUTTLE 


Goals crowd upon a printer; they tread on each other’s 
heels in their eagerness. First in order comes the Goal of the 
Errorless Job. True, for the careless printer it is but a wil!- 
o’-the-wisp, but for the careful, conscientious printer it is a 
genuine goal, for he hates mistakes as he does the devil. 

The compositor must not think of the ball game, or the 
new baby, or the cannibalistic tendency of certain of his wife's 
relatives who, as he expresses it, “live off’n him.” He must 
condense his thoughts — shotgun compositors raise Cain with 
copy! Let him start the ball rolling the right way. First 
comes his inning, then the proofreader starts in, more worl(s 
to conquer. He sets ’em up, she knocks ’em down! 

Fortunate the proprietor if the proofreader’s mind is also 
not of the shotgun order. Is she exempt from absorption in 
her private love affairs? Can she give an unclouded title io 
fifteen minutes of time to condense on that proofreading? Does 
she read her copy through or only read it with the edges of 
her mind? Some proofreaders tackle copy as Mrs. Andrews 
tackled her small son. She said: “Johnnie, a licking is com- 
ing to you!” To which Johnnie replied: ‘So is Christmis 
coming, mother! ” 

A keen-eyed pressman may be no slouch at giving an error 
its solar plexus. He watches out, as the boys say. He marks 
an overlooked error as a setter dog points game — is it not a 
part of the great game of printing? 

After all, the printer sets the pace in the daily round-up 
of errors. He needs eyes like an eagle’s; he needs to watch 
out lest profits vanish like autumn leaves, and his waste barrel 
suffer from overfeeding and consequent indigestion. Is he 
not the pilot to hold the helm and point his vessel straight over 
the business sea to the Goal of the Errorless Job? 
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MY OBJECTIVE 


'O reap the crops from the field of knowledge; thresh 

them out, and board them in my storeroom; to make 
myself ready, eo that opportunity will not pass me by. to 
stir my brains with effort; to do the rational thing without 
being told; to make every hour bring increased knowledge, 
by never letting time find me idle; to study my profession 
with unremitting zeal; to convert practice and experience 
into capital stock for future use; to force my way through 
all difficulties with the most vigorous determination; to be 
honest and generous, to banish a morose for a bright and 
equable temper; to attain an agreeable persorfality and the 
esteem of my fellows; to frel pleasure and pam, right and 
wrong; to be gentle, not only to my superiors, but also to 

my inferiors; in short, to make the most of myself 

with the hope of achieving the greatest 
of all rewards — SUCCESS' 
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Halftone reproduction of specimen, written, designed, set in type and printed 

in three colors by Theodore L. Misch, a Federal Board student working uncer 

the direction of John T. Hoyle at Carnegie Institute of Technology. The verse 
has been used for the frontispiece of this issue. 
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By Ropert E. Ramsay 
Author “ Effective House-Organs ” and “ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Inland Printer Company. 


All rights reserved. 


Building a Data File and Putting It to Work 


Elbert Hubbard is credited with saying: . “ Never explain; 
your friends do not need it and your enemies will not believe 
it anyway.” 

Yet we feel a bit of “ explanation ” for “ friends ” or “ ene- 
mies,” or both, is in order at the outset of this article. In 
the March, 1924, number of THE INLAND PRINTER we wrote 
under the general title of “ Outfitting the Direct Advertising 
Department from the Data Standpoint.” In that article we 
tried to give fair and honest recommendations as to books, 
magazines and data services which would be of the most help 
to beginners in the field of direct advertising service. Our 
attention (speaking editorially in the plural) has been called 
to a highly sarcastic attack made upon the department editor 
personally by reason of that recommendation. We (still edi- 
torially speaking) are accused of undue modesty because under 
books we recommended our own volumes, and because under 
magazines we recommended this journal, THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Suppose we face the facts. The author of this series of 
articles happens to be the author of the only two volumes on 
direct advertising subjects ever published by recognized pub- 
lishing houses. Yet if you will refer to the March, 1924, num- 
ber you will find that I gave equal rating to two other direct 
advertising books which were privately published; and equally 
high rating to three other advertising volumes of other pub- 
lishers. Note also that I put one of my own books in second 
place, placing ahead of it five other volumes in the first class. 
That is, any printer-direct advertising house following the 
recommendations laid down therein was to buy five other 
books before I recommended even considering my own second 
book. Since this department has to do exclusively with direct 
advertising, I did not extend my recommendation to cover a 
host of splendid books (far beyond my humble efforts from a 
literary standpoint in many cases) 


single phase of direct advertising than many printing trade 
publications expend for their whole editorial expense over the 
same period! 

Added to which these articles are the result of experience, 
one of the leading direct advertising printing concerns in the 
country (note I did not say “ leading”) has been built up 
coincident with this series, thereby proving the value of the 
series, and with this explanation I proceed to the subject of 
this month’s discussion, “ Building a Data File and Putting 
It to Work.” ke ee 


At first glance you might think this covers much the same 
ground as the March number. Such is not the case. In March 
we talked only of magazines, books and data services. This 
month we have to do with general and specific data built up 
within the direct advertising producers’ own organizations 
either against possible future need or to supply necessary 
facts, figures and material for editorial work as the present 
customers require. 

There lies before me a handsome broadside, printed on 
imported Italian paper, sent in by The Holmes Press, of Phila- 
delphia. Within I read: “After 18 months’ use of the Holmes 
Press advertising service this customer writes —” and on the 
inner pages: 

Do you remember a conference we had during the early spring 
of 1922? I had a problem that was giving me much concern — 
how to get better attention value from our publicity advertising, 
and more direct returns from our mail campaign. As you helped 
us so well with that problem, I thought you might like to know 
the results. 

Our street-car advertising immediately took on an impetus 
which we had never known before. Favorable comments were 
received from our customers, from artists, and even from our 
competitors. Furthermore, it has not 





having to do with printing, engraving 


only brought us direct returns but has 


Get Your Entries Ready for 
Pittsburgh D. M. A. A. 


It is not too soon to get your entries 
ready as well as those of your clients who 
wish to compete for the Multigraph Trophy 
and the Mailbag Cup, awarded each year at 
the annual convention and exposition of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association and its 
affiliated bodies, the Association of House- 
Organ Editors and the Better Letters Asso- 
ciation. Complete details may be had of 
Charles W. Collier, Secretary-Manager, 
Room 13 Chamber of Commerce building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


kept our customers sold. 

The folders which we have put out 
at various times have brought splendid 
results; one of them, at a cost of $94, 
brought over $1,800 worth of business. 

We have not put out one advertise- 
ment of any sort but what has brought 
us direct results, and also has helped to 
increase our reputation as a wide-awake, 
progressive and high-grade business 
house. Good work, well done, should 
be appreciated, and the entire Holmes 
Press organization has our sincere appre- 
ciation for your helpful codperation with 
us at all times. 


and other phases of the graphic arts. 

On the charge that I placed THE 
INLAND PRINTER (in which my own 
articles appear regularly and have for 
more than two years) at the head of 
the list I plead guilty. Moreover — 
and I hope this passes the blue pencil 
of the editor-in-chief, who is modest 
—the management of THE INLAND 
PRINTER has undoubtedly invested 
more money in copy, illustrations and 
composition on this single series of 
articles having to do with just the 
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This we quote in practically its entirety because it empha- 
sizes one peculiar phase of this problem of data files. Results 
such as that require that they be built upon data — another 
name for facts. Yet frequently those facts do not necessarily 
come out of a file! They may come out of the conscious or 
subconscious makeup of the idea and plan men who are asso- 
ciated with the printer-producer. This “manning” of the 
staff we have covered in earlier issues, leaving us only to dis- 
cuss the subject of data files, pro and con. 

And the latter is not only a figure of speech, the “ con 
part, according to some experienced in the planning and pro- 


” 


Fic. 1.— How the Brown-Blodgett Company “ file” their data— on the walls of their conference room. 
“ Many a direct-advertising campaign which has sold goods was first roughly formulated while a client, our 
salesmen and our executives were gathered together about this table,” they add. 


duction of direct advertising, for Frank Hubbell, of The House 
of Hubbell, Cleveland, Ohio, frankly writes: “ Data files are 
very fine, but we discarded them years ago, as invariably we 
preferred to originate exclusively rather than pick up ideas 
from other sources and revamp them to our own needs. The 
main objection to data files is that they must be rigidly 
inspected and kept up to date or else they are absolutely of 
no use. We spent considerable money about fifteen years ago 
in a complete indexed file which would allow about one hun- 
dred samples under each classification and there were about 
two hundred classifications in all. This required a lot of files 
and a lot of space. We had every member of our staff on the 
lookout for good direct mail advertising pieces and even went 
farther by answering ads. in the current magazines so that 
we could get their samples of advertising literature. Invariably 
we found that when the occasion presented itself to consult 
these files the samples available were obsolete or else the mate- 
rial therein was obsolete. Consequently it was mostly time and 
money and space wasted.” 

Mr. Hubbell’s use of data files you will observe was for 
samples from the physical classification standpoint. Those 
who get good use from data files use them from the mental and 
plan standpoint, I have found, as a rule. 

R. C. Dyer, president and general manager of R. C. Dyer 
& Co., direct advertising planners and producers, of Dallas, 
Texas, says: “Our data filing system is rather limited at the 
present, but we file by industries and commodities. We have 
regular folders for such industries as banking, lumber, drugs, 
financial promotions and real estate; such commodities as 
cotton, lumber, oil, fruit, wheat, live stock. Everything we 
run across pertaining to any of these industries or commodities 
that contains some idea for advertising it is filed under the 
respective industry or commodity. This, together with the 
general statistics as to population, financial resources, etc., of 
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various sections of the State, either by groups of counties or 
groups of States, practically completes our data filing system.” 

After which Mr. Dyer goes on with a remark which I take 
the precaution of setting in italics so that every reader may 
heed the warning: “ We would recommend to any printer who 
contemplates developing a direct advertising department that 
he proceed with precaution and that he first inaugurate a good 
filing system and from this point he can very readily grow as 
general conditions will permit.” 

Readily do we agree with Mr. Hubbell that it does not pay 
to keep up a filing system of ideas purely for “ cribbing ” pur- 
poses. On the other hand, every now 
and then you run into a problem like 
this: Large manufacturer, good cus- 
tomer of an eastern direct advertisinz 
firm. As a part of the copy of a broac- 
side aimed at a specific retail field, it ‘s 
decided to include something which wi] 
be usable by all retailers in that fiel:). 
Adaptability of the article, with fey 
words preferred to startling origina'- 
ity. The manufacturer-advertiser looked 
everywhere. Found nothing he wanted. 
The problem was put up to the direct 
advertising house and in five minutes no 
fewer than four pieces of tabular matter 
exactly fitting the requirements men- 
tioned by this client were placed in that 
person’s hands! How? Simply by rei- 
erence to the data file. 

George F. McKiernan & Co., of Chi- 
cago, who have been referred to several 
times in the course of this series because 
of the results they secured for their 
advertisers, confirm this experience by 
stating: ‘‘ Our data files are several in number. For instance, 
we maintain files according to the product, as automobiles, auto 
accessories, etc. We also maintain a file for everything pertain- 
ing to the physical makeup of pieces and campaigns and 
statistical information. In this will be found folders for copy- 
rights, patent information, booklets, broadsides, four-page let- 
ters, blotters, charts, business forms, etc.” 

“Our art department maintains its own files for treat- 
ments, lettering, subjects, etc.,”’ goes on Clark Collard, of 
McKiernan’s, adding a subject that is of vital interest to every 
printer-producer, which receives but little attention from most 
of them I’ll wager —“ of course we keep our paper files in 
good condition, so that we can make use of the ideas to be found 
in them and in the advertising used by the paper mills, etc.” 

As the former advertising director for one of the largest 
paper manufacturers and since then a user of their products, 
I can truthfully say that I believe very few of the printer- 
producers make effective use of the data furnished by paper 
manufacturers, as Mr. Collard so well expresses it. In fact, 
not many years ago in one of our esteemed contemporaries 
we read the statement of one printer that he had saved some 
sixty-odd dollars cutting up samples from paper manufacturers 
and turning them into letterheads, scratch pads, etc. That was 
making data pay dividends with a vengeance. 

“We call our data file ‘The Morgue,’” says Homer J. 
Buckley, of Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago, so well known 
in the direct advertising production field, who goes on to say: 
“Tt is an accumulation of advertising pieces, plans, copies, 
articles, illustrations and various other material which has been 
gathered from time to time, filed in index files and classified 
under trade headings and business copy. For example, if we 
wanted some ‘dope’ on a circulation campaign, our index 
shows us we have a very complete file on circulation materia! 
issued by various publications in the last five or ten years.” 
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Most anybody can file things, though, as this writer knows 
only too well after nearly five years as advertising director 
for a filing cabinet concern! Mr. Buckley hits the “ putting 
it to work ” side of the subject a fair blow when he goes on 
to add: “ The indexing problem of maintaining a data file or 
a morgue offers one of the most serious problems, It is a 
very difficult matter to index in a way that will be easily 
accessible to any one who might be looking up some subject 
or idea which may be entirely foreign to the standard forms 
of indexing. This sort of work, however, has been a sort of 
hobby with Mr. McNaughton of our staff, and he has exercised 
more patience in handling this than any one else that I have 
been able to find.” 

“We have changed our plan of filing data several times 
and are still not entirely satisfied with it, but when we get our 
new office with additional room, we hope to be able to devise 
something that will prove more effective,” is the confession 
of A. A. Brentano, of Keller-Crescent Company, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

At the present time these folks follow the same procedure 
as Buckley, Dement & Co., McKiernan, and others, and have 
two files, one of ideas, samples of work done by others, and 
the other their own production “ together with such data and 
information regarding results that followed their use — where 
we can obtain it.” 
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Perhaps the most profitable part of “ putting a data file to 
work ” is checking up with your customers as to results and 
then making a record of that data for future use. We know 
of more than one producer who has been embarrassed trying 
to dig up records which should have been made months or even 
years previously. 

The Stetson Press, of Boston, have a different physical 
method of filing from most of the others. They file in No. 10 
envelopes, and have so filed several hundred articles dealing 
with sales and advertising problems. Each article is num- 
bered, indexed, and cross indexed, for ready reference. “ For 
lack of immediate space we have not gone as far as I should 
like with this matter, but it is our hope eventually to have 
several thousand of such on hand. We have found this exceed- 
ingly valuable to us from time to time because we were able to 
cite cases which oftentimes parallel problems presented to us 
by clients,” is the statement of Barnard J. Lewis, of Stetson’s. 

Which brings us to bedrock on data files. If we advertising 
folks are really trying to be professional people we must take 
a leaf out of the attorneys’ experience and build up our 
“cases” and our “ precedents ” so as to be able to turn to 
them instantly and cite the results for the benefit of present 
or possible users of our professional services. As Mr. Dyer 
puts it, or as Mr. Lewis expresses it, the filing system is one 
of the most important parts of a direct advertising department. 





1.—Copy Writing. 
2.—Sales Conventions. 
3.—Designing Advertising. 
4. 


5.—Retail Advertising. 
6.—Bank Advertising. 
7.—The Advertising Manager. 
8.—The Advertising Agency. 


11.—Civic Beautification. 

12.—Civic Morality. 

13.—Civic Business. 

14.—Commercial Education (Speech). 


19.—Education—Business Schools. 
20.—Education—in Technical Schools. 
21.—Education—in Advertising. 
22.—Education—in Salesmanship. 
23.—Ethics in Business. 

24.—Postage Legislation. 


26.—Public Service Corporation. 
27.—Sales Ideas. 
28.—Education Anecdotes. 
29.—Store Management. 
30.—Store Sale Schemes. 


33. _—Burroughs (Monthly Paper). 
34.—Commission Form of Government. 


36.—Association of National Advertising 
Managers. 

37.—Agency Relations. 

38.—Business Methods—American. 

39.—Business Methods—English. 

40.—Business Methods—German. 

41.—Business Methods—French. 

42.—Business Methods—Japanese. 

43.—Business Methods—Chinese. 


45.—Business Methods—Speeches. 
46.—Business Methods—Anecdotes. 


50.—Human Nature. 
51.—Pictorial Illustrations. 





52.—Adcraft Club. 

53.—Law Progress. 

54.—Employing People and Department 
Organization. 

55.—Church Advertising. 

56. —Propaganda Committee. 


58. _—Office Systems. 
59.—Printing. 


61.—-Charitable Programs—Special Editions. 
62.—Associated Ad Clubs. 

63.—Teaching the Art of Advertising. 

64. —Teaching the Art of Selling. 


66.—Credit Men’s Association Talks. 
67.—Science. 
68.—Annual Report—1912. 


70.—Books for a Business Man’s Use. 

71.—What to Do With the Seventy Years 
(Speech). 

72.—Odd Characters in Business. 


74. _—“After the Day’s Work’’—Series. 
75.—National Economic League. 
76.—Association of Corporation Schools. 
77.—Advertising Codperation. 
78.—Efficiency—Getting Right Start. 
79.—Efficiency—Rules of the Game. 
80.—Efficiency—What’s the Use. 
81.—Efficiency—On the Road to Damascus. 
82.—Efficiency—Vision of Things Well Done. 
Sfficiency—Paper of Brass Tacks. 
84.—Efficiency—Who Says So? 
85.—Efficiency—Thinker, Doer & Co. 
86.—Efficiency—One Foot Inside the Door. 
87.-—Efficiency—That Letter to Hooker. 
Efficiency—At the End of the Rainbow. 
89.—Efficiency—Ich Dien. 
90.—Motion Study. 
91.—Speeches—‘‘Creative Salesmanship.” 
92.—Speeches—‘‘Sanctification by Secrecy.” 
93.—Speeches—‘‘What Advertising Needs.” 
94.—Speeches—‘‘Is There a Science, etc.?” 
“New Ethics of Advertising.’ 
96.—Speeches—‘‘New Dispensation in Adver- 


98.—Organization Efficiency. 
99.—Advertising Talks. 
100.—Advertising Report (1911). 


INDEX TO PERSONAL DATA FILES—NUMERICAL 


101.—Circulation and Rates. 
102.—Research Committee. 
103.—Finance Commission (A. A. C. 
104.—Board of Commerce. 
105.—Progressive Party. 


of A.). 


108. _—Retail Efficiency. 

109.—Reading Notice Material (E. S. L.). 
110.—Clippings About Speeches. 
111.—Press Notices About E. S. L. 
112.—Oddities—Quotable Things. 


118.—Speeches—‘‘Savings Idea and the People.” 

119.—Speeches—“‘Publicity as a Creative Force 
in Business.” 

120.—Speeches—‘‘Little Word.” 

121.—Speeches—‘‘Advertising to Man in Mir- 
ror.’ 

122.—Speeches—‘‘Con Man in Competition.” 

123.—Speeches—‘‘The Voice of the House.” 

124.—Speeches—‘‘The New Gospel of Effi- 
ciency.” 

125.—Speeches—“Efficiency in the Advertis- 
ing Department.” 

126.—Short Cuts in Advertising. 

127.—Short Cuts in Selling. 


130.—Annual Report (1913). 
131.—Welfare Work. 
132.—Anecdotes of Men. 
133.—Society of Arts and Crafts. 
134.—Service. 

135.—Personal. 

136.—Advertising Endorsements. 


138.—Economics. 
139.—Philosophy of Efficiency. 


141.—Tuesday Advertising Meetings. 
142.—Annual Report (1914). 


147.—Index to Vertical Files. 
148 to 200.—(Blank). 








Fic. 2.— Index to data file suggested by E. St. Elmo Lewis. 


The above shows only the numerical index. 


In addition to this there was an alphabetical index, 
which supplemented the numerical, thus increasing the ease of finding any desired item. 
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ar HE, IDEA STOREHOUSE / from the F. W. Bond Co. i 








Nis 
— STOREHOUSE 











This is a miniature of Your “Idea Storehouse”’ 
— if you want it—how about it? Use card attached. 











Fic. 3.—The miniature “ Idea Storehouse ” utilized by The F. W. Bond Com- 
pany, Chicago, in carrying the data file idea to their prospects. 


The experiences of a great many others interviewed could 
be quoted, but two unusual examples will suffice to complete 
the chain: One is that of a fast-growing midwestern printer- 
producer (who really “ modestly” refuses us permission to 
name his concern) who in addition to the regular files pre- 
viously described, adds: ‘“‘ We file two copies of the Saturday 
Evening Post each week, for use in clipping and for the infor- 
mation the advertising pages give us on specific subjects, when 
we want it. We use the libraries constantly and find their files 
are very complete. Between two or three of them we can 
always get whatever material we need,” after which he goes 
on to say: “It is my plan at the present time to establish 
the position of librarian in this organization shortly after the 
first of the year, to put all our files, books and research work 
in charge of a young lady experienced in these lines.” 

The second method of “ filing” is that of Brown-Blodgett 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. Their data is “ filed ” on the 
walls of their conference room, as illustrated herewith. In 
describing this room they say: “Customers may come here 


PRINTING 


THE F-W.BOND COMPANY 


Loop Sales Office 2536 West Van Buren Street 
25 E. Jackson Bled. ‘Telephone West 3040 


CHICAGO 


To the man 
who will take 
@ suggestion 


I like to think that my ideas are original--but they 
are not, neither are yours--strictly speaking 


There is “nothing new under the sun", every one of us 
develop our ideas from things we have seen--things we 
have heard and impressions that we have recorded, 
subconsciously perhaps. 


You have ideas that are new “0 eeptre tee or method 
of handling. So do I, I thi. 

To help you work out your ideas in Direct Advertising 
this year we are going to send you, (if you want us to) 
sample pieces we are preparing and producing. I'11l 
venture you'll get a lot of good stuff out of then, 
too 

So that you will have a place, convenient and durable, 
to keep these samples we have prepared the "Idea 
Storehouse". Read about it on inside pages. 

I think you will like the idea. 


Yours very ly, 
A 
(THE IDEN STOREHOUSE A= % vam) 
| For THE F, W. BOND COMPANY 


3. 4.—The outside page of the letter from the Bond company offering the 
data file to clients and prospects. 


and study these products of our minds and of our presses, and 
may derive from them suggestions for the solution of their 
own advertising problems.” 

Naturally every data file must differ with each different 
agency. The accounts one handles throw restrictions about 
what is to be filed. Fig. 2 shows the tabulation utilized by 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, now vice-president of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, as reproduced in “ Getting the 





THE IDEA STOREHOUSE from The F¥-5ond Co) 


7 ic 
| IDEA STOREHOUSE | | 
4s the property of ~ 
ease return H 

fo file when not in use | 
Lantern ieee 








Be sure to get your copy of this source of inspiration and helpfulness 


Said 
Here are some of the things we are going to send you 
-if you ong this offer 


will be 


on results 


BLOTTERS (Single or in series) 
T etter 


“all” of your story. I the 
esting it will be 
CATALOGS (Special 
We are not in the general catalog feld 
Our efforts are toward special editions 
where layout, art work and typography 
are the principal elements. 
CALENDARS e 
If you want only a pretty picture, buy 2 
stock calendar. If you want something CAMPAIGNS 
that expresses the spirit of your business, then possilile we will send you complete 
have one designed particularly for you. campaigns po thet you may be the bener 
That's the kind we produce able to visualize the plan back of the 
CARDS (Mailing, Hangers, Display) dee 
Attractive cards that get the story across ee ikleninid 
clearly and quickly are ‘adaptable to a — 
wide variety of businesses. Pethaps su 
advertising would help move your mer 
chandiee 7 are paramount 


Every piece of printed matter that leaves your office 
is advertising in as much as it creates an impression. 
For that reason we include many things in our ser- 
vice that you have thought of as only “printing.” 

ye make it “advertising”—a printed sales message. 


Fic. 5.—The inside pages of the letter which made a unique use of the data 
file — by getting the prospect and customer to use it. 


Most Out of Business,” as this writer had the pleasure of 
operating it for Mr. Lewis for some time. It will undoubt- 
edly be suggestive to many. 

Fig. 3 shows how one shrewd printer-producer took the 


data file idea direct to his customers and possible customers. ° 


This illustration shows the various sides of “‘ The Idea Store- 
house,” as sent out by the F. W. Bond Company, creators and 
producers of direct advertising, Chicago, and Fig. 4 shows the 
first page, with Fig. 5 the inside pages, of the announcement 
of the distribution of this “ data file.’ Note the unique fea- 
ture of sending out a miniature “storehouse” with the 
announcement letter, the flap of which turns into a postal 
card when torn off. This mailed back, properly signed, brings 
the signer a full-sized Idea Storehouse. 

The Standard Blotting Paper Company, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, are also carrying out a somewhat similar campaign except 
that their efforts are to send the data file to printers as a rule 
They call theirs the “‘ Treasure Chest.” Two interesting exam- 
ples of how the advertiser seeking “idea” business, so to 
speak, is making use of the data file by putting it to work right 
in the prospect’s office, frequently upon the prospect’s own 
desk. What more could one ask of a data file? 
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BLISTER 


By J. L. FRAzIER 
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Uncer this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘For Criticism,” 


and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


¥. J. Frey, Bronx, New York.—The specimens 
of .iudents’ work, several of which feature the use 
of hand-cut wood block illustrations, are interesting 
and also very satisfactory. 

Foster & Suort, San Francisco, California.— 
While all the specimens are of very good grade, 
we consider your letterhead unusually handsome 
and the booklet, ‘‘ Martin Plug Valves,’’ decidedly 
effective. The idea of illustrating the valves with 
line cuts filled in solid with silver bronze is an 
excellent one. 

Tut Mayers Company, Los Angeles, California. 
—The blotter, ‘‘ Distinctive Type Faces for Adver- 
tisers,’ is excellent and the idea of showing on a 
blotter the type faces you are equipped to furnish 
composition in, we believe, represents a very good 
item of publicity for an ad.-composition house. 
Pencraft, Packard and Drew are not of the better 
class of types like the rest of those shown. 

GrorcE O. McCartuy, Los Angeles, California. 
—The specimens of display work, of which you 
sent us stone proofs, are very good; many of them 
are excellent. The best of type 
faces are used, which fact in itself 
means considerable. The card en- 
titled ‘Good Antique Furniture ” 
appeals most to the writer, although 
the announcement card for the 
Christensen School, composed in the 
handsome Goudy Bold, is unusually 
pleasing, also effective. 

JouncK, BeRAN & KrpBeEE, San 
Francisco, California—The various 
specimens in your latest collection, 
executed in good but uncommonly 
used types, and imitation embossed, 
are excellent, as usual. We should 
like te reproduce the handsome 
Rudolph Schaeffer card, but could 
not obtain a good etching. 

Winston Press, New York city. 
—The announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Watts as your 
vice-president is unusually pleas- 
ing. Paper, type and ink combine 
to excellent advantage. 

Boys VocATIONAL SCHOOL, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey.—Your new 
letterhead and envelope are remark- 
ably good, and the colors, both of 
paper and of inks, are pleasing and 
harmonious. 

TypocRAPHIC SERVICE COMPANY, 
Los Angeles, California. — Your 
folder announcing the acquisition of 
matrices for the beautiful Kenner- 
ley type face is one of the hand- 
somest pieces of its kind we have 
seen. The colors of inks and paper 
are unusual and add considerable 
character to the piece. We have 
watched with a great deal of plea- 
sure and satisfaction the indication 
of high ideals of craftsmanship 
which your publicity matter has re- 
flected for some time. 

SEYLER PRINTING CoMPANY, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.—Your mailing piece, 
which is designed to promote a 
larger use of advertising and illus- 
trated letterheads, and to impress 
advertisers in your locality with 
your fitness to execute this effective 
kind of publicity matter, certainly 
does the job well. It is unusually 


ment of real class. ) j inter, 
ing again and doing some unusually nice things in his 


impressive. Extensive use of color does not offend 
in the least, because the colors are unusually pleas- 
ing and they are used with excellent effect. This 
represents fine evidence of the talent of your organ- 
ization, the effect of which, we are sure, will not 
be lost upon prospects. 

FLETCHER Forp PRINTING ComMPANy, Los An- 
geles, California—The booklet, ‘ Trees,’’ is inter- 
esting typographically as well as in content. The 
cover is striking, and while we do not care for the 
type face in which the text is composed we admit 
it is inviting to a reader and is easy to read. The 
Pages are open and clean looking, fine presswork 
also contributing materially to this quality. 

Wittram W. Rupotrn, Chaska, Minnesota.— 
The large posters are effectively displayed and, 
although the types are not always choice, we appre- 
ciate the impossibility of a small-town office having 
a full range of large type in good faces suitable 
for this grade of work. You have done exception- 
ally well with the equipment available. The proof 
slip is unsatisfactory, however, first, because of the 


HEN two artists unite their activities, having 
maintained individual success through many years 
of experience in advertising art, co-operation cer- 
tainly increases their productive values. So I am 
happy to announce the accession of an associate 

MR MATHEW ZIMMER 
whose work complements mine in many ways. 

To my clients, it is hardly necessary to mention 
the satisfactory service in Lettering and “Decoration 
I have supplied for a number of years, which is 
now augmented by Mr Zimmer's experience and 
competent craftsmanship. Those advertisers who 
do not know our work are invited to telephone or 
write a request for further specimens. 

This announcement also presents Mr Zimmer's 
marked ability in line rendering. While he works 
in either black line or white line, he is especially 
successful in the popular woodcut effect, of which 
the specimen here shown is representative. 

An important feature of our attention to your 
requirements is direct contact with the producer; 
your invitation will be answered in person by the 
artist who is best fitted to supply your need. 


Witt RANSOM 


14 Wet Washington Street 
Telephone Central 7927 
Chicago, Llinois 


White space and an unusual initial letter, with one of the best of up-to-date type 
faces beautifully printed on fine quality antique laid stock, result in an announce- 
Will Ransom, who was a printer, then an artist, is now print- 
“studio shop” in Chicago, 


of which this is a sample. 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


use of all caps., which are hard to read, and, fur- 
ther, because the short measure made it impossible 
to space well. The caps. are too wide for the 
measure. The card, or ticket, for the Junior Prom 
is unsatisfactory. Script type is not suitable for 
use with borders and ornaments; the association 
seems inappropriate and, further, it is inharmonious. 

THE Quick Print SuHop, Dickinson, North Da- 
kota.— All your work is executed in good taste; 
and the large use made of Caslon Old Style indi- 
cates an appreciation of the value of good type 
faces. Where you have used the Parsons the result 
is good, better, in fact, and by far, than is usually 
the case. Your own stationery forms are the best 
work in the collection. 

G. A. Davis Printinc Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada.—Your type specimen book is very good indeed, 
the cover being unusually handsome and impressive. 
An especially good feature is the section devoted 
to information about printing, including, for in- 
stance, articles on type computing, proofreading, 
printing terms, etc. These will be appreciated by 
advertisers who are unfamiliar with 
such matters and, we believe, con- 
stitute very good matter for the 
type book of any printer. There is 
nothing whatever about the execu- 
tion of the work that demands cor- 
rection or adverse criticism, although 
we regret you do not have more of 
the later handsome types and that 
those you do have are not in the 
full range of sizes. Their possession 
would improve the quality of your 
work. The fact that you have made 
the book in loose leaf form indi- 
cates your intention to add to your 
equipment. 

T. L. McCreapy, New York city. 
—We compliment you upon the ex- 
cellence and the character of the 
various items of advertising prepared 
by you, and appreciate the mani- 
fest importance you attach to good 
artwork, typography and printing. 
The booklet for Delman shoes is 
particularly good. It fairly bristles 
with the suggestion of class and 
thereby reflects that quality on the 
merchandise. Type can work won- 
ders in that direction if it is intelli- 
gently selected and then used in an 
intelligent manner. 

J. D. Womack, Norman, Okla- 
homa.—The portfolio of advertise- 
ments for the use of light and power 
companies is unusually effective. 
These advertisements should, and 
probably will, enjoy a wide use if 
adequately brought to the attention 
of such organizations. The slogan, 
“Looking Behind the Button,” is 
unusually apropos and also invites 
interest, which is a further point in 
its favor. 

THE HANDSOMEST CALENDAR we 
have received for 1924 is undoubt- 
edly that of the Wynkoop Hallen- 
beck Crawford Company, New York 
city, famous throughout America as 
fine color printers. The base is a 
fine grade of steel gray (green hue) 
cover stock having a leather effect, 
which is mounted on heavy binders’ 
board. On this an elaborate and 








DELL’ ORIGINE, DEI PRO- 
! GRESSI E DELLO STATO 
D’OGNI LETTERATURA 


DELL’ ABATE 


D. GIOVANNI ANDRES 


SOCIO DELLA R. ACCADEMIA 
DI SCIENZE E BELLE LETTERE 
DI MANTOVA 


i a ag aa aa were of good design, when the pleasing effect would 
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\ increase its publicity effectiveness. There are too 
: many type faces in the design and those used are 
; widely different. We find the main display, the 
' title, in what appears to be an extended De Vinne, 
i the text matter in Parsons, the secondary display 
| in Cheltenham Bold italic and the signature in 
Engravers Old English, below which the word 
i “Incorporated” is set in Copperplate. Quite an 
; array of type faces to get in a small blotter. You 
; want your trade to look upon you as a producer 
of fine printing and so your advertising ought ‘o 
' be harmonious and in good taste otherwise. Many 
; people who know nothing at all about printing 
; appreciate harmony and will be unfavorably ij)- 
- pressed by printing that is not consistent with good 
\ design. 

: BRANNON PRINTING Company, Talladega, A a- 
| bama.—Your work continues unusually excell: 
; We are reproducing an interesting card for the 
! 

' 

' 

! 

' 

' 

' 

! 

' 

' 

' 

! 

! 

' 

' 

! 

! 

‘ 

! 

' 
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Union Hotel, representative of the rather pictur- 
esque style in which much of your work is do; 
The letterhead for the Bond-Sanders Paper Co:n- 
pany is even better, but, since it is printed in 
four colors we can not show it, much to our regrt. 

DRAPER PRINTING Company, Culver City, C»i- 
fornia.—Your blotters are unusually good from «n 
advertising standpoint and quite satisfactory from 
that of design and printing. The one entitled ‘ It 
Beats the Deuce,’ featuring a “ life-size” illys- 
tration of the three of hearts, is unusually striking, 
and we believe the novelty of the idea will vet 
attention for it and a reading everywhere it govs. 
So far as we can recall, this is the first time we hive 
seen this obvious idea used in advertising, wh'ch 
goes to show how simple things often remain un- 
seen. We sometimes wonder that street car com- 
panies were so long in getting away from the habit 
of having the conductor go through the car and col- 
lect the fares, which is a parallel example in some 
respects. Hundreds of good things remain to be 
discovered. Getting back to the blotter, the type 
of the body, Cheltenham Old Style, is a little too 
thin; indeed, with the final line only one-fourth 
filled, there was room for a more open letter of the 
same point size. 


PARMA DALLA TIPOGRAFIA DUCALE Francis W. Locke, Watertown, New York.— 


MDCCCXXII 





Specimen title page from a portfolio of handsome 
typographic work recently received from The School 
of the Book, Milan, Italy. The type is Ratdolt. 


handsome arabesque border, with the type matter 
and trade-mark inside it, are gold stamped, just as 
is done on the backs of fine books. The calendar 
pad, which matches the excellence of the mount, 
is tipped below the type matter —in the border, 
of course. This piece of work carries the right im- 
pression and represents a high-grade institution, 
capable of the largest and finest commissions. 
From ‘“ Scuola del Libro,’ which means ‘“ The 
School of the Book,” of Milan, Italy, we have re- 
ceived an unusual portfolio containing, first, a sec- 
tion of text and, then, a great number of original 
specimens of fine printing mounted individually on 
cover stock. In addition, there are a number of 
fine halftones and also some good process color 
work, all of which indicate a high standard of crafts- 
manship and instruction at the school. We are 
reproducing one of the type specimens in order 
that our readers may realize that fine printing is 
being done in Italy as well as in America. 
Mip_anp Printinc Company, Midland, Penn- 
sylvania.— Among commonplace and the ordinary 
printing your letterhead would score in making a 
strong impression, and it is not without elements 
of quality, either. We can not, however, quite 
agree that so prominent a border is the thing. 
TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CompPpaNy, Waxahachie, 
Texas._- While your blotter, ‘“‘Oh, Yes,” will un- 
doubtedly prove good publicity, being strong in 
display and set in readable sizes of type, it is not 
at all emblematical of quality. It could have been 
made attractive, even with larger type, if the type 





Cheltenham Bold Extended is not a satisfactory 
type face for letterhead composition, particularly 
for the work of a candymaker. Then the combi- 
nation with Copperplate Gothic is detrimental to 
both faces, while the thick rule border in red 
further tends to cheapen the effect of the heading 
to which we refer. The arrangement and display 
are satisfactory, so, if good types were used with 
a thinner rule, a very good heading might have 
resulted. 

Red Willow County Gazette, McCook, Nebraska. 
—JIn general appearance your blotter entitled “A 
Modern Printing Plant at Your Disposal” is very 
satisfactory. The body type, however, appears small 
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Meridian’s Refresentative Hotel 





This Hotel is operated on the European plan, and it is our desire to have 
you enjoy your stay with us. If we can contnbute to your comfort, we will be 
very glad to hear from you 














We operate in connection with the Hotel 


; which is on the lobby floor, and is kept open twenty-four hours. We use only 
: the best foods obtainable, and our prices are very reasonable 

Money, jewelry and other valuables must be deposited in safe in office; oth- 
erwise this Hotel will not be responsible in case of loss 

; Prompt and satisfactory Laundry Service. Packages left in office prior to 
; 8:30 A. M. will be returned same day 





Valet Service 7:00 A. M. to 7:00 P.M., except on Sunday, when it is from fo M. Jackson 
7:00 A.M. to 9:00 A.M. ‘anager 

Guests will please check out by 5:00 P M., so we may have information Peyton C. Steele 
Proprietor 


as to available rooms 


Interesting room card for hotels by Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Alabama, who was doing fine work and 
getting his name in the trade papers when the writer of these lines was beginning to hope that he might 
some day. Curiously enough, the specimen here shown is not unlike Brannon’s work in those early days, 
he being somewhat ahead of his time — yes, somewhat. 
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and rather insignificant in relation to the size and 
strength of the display. The fact that there was 
so much text should have suggested setting the type 
the narrow way of the blotter. Space would then 
be greatly conserved, as the short final lines of 
each paragraph would leave less open space at their 
ends. Furthermore, the lines are more than twice 
as long as they should be, considering the size of 
type in use. Reading is thereby made somewhat 
of a task, as a long line is not followed with ease. 
If, with the change suggested, the display could be 
arranged to permit the use of larger body type, so 
much the better; the saving of space by shortening 
the final quad lines would help in this direction. 

ByNuM PRINTING Company, Raleigh, North Car- 
olina.—Your blotters, on which the use of the 

‘,oper Black is featured, are unusually good. 

NATIONAL Process Company, New York city.— 

consider the menu for the dinner tendered 
jorris Greenberg unusually attractive as set in the 
eautiful Garamond type and printed on “ hand- 
nade quality’ paper. The fact that the page is 
small, apparently about 2 by 31% inches, makes 

's menu all the better, because it represents quite 

leparture from custom in respect to size. 

Joun T. Hoye, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

ogy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—The _ blotters 

nposed by members of the upper class in adver- 
ising, who wrote the copy as well, are very good 
indeed and demonstrate the fine character of in- 

riction they have received from you. 
EaRL Rose, Lexington, North Carolina.—The 
otter entitled ‘ Printing’’ is very satisfactory 
ypographically. We do not admire the body mat- 
ter as printed in red, in fact, believe you placed a 
handicap upon yourself when you determined to 
use three colors for this form. The color effect is 
quite too warm, and, furthermore, the use of red 
and yellow together, at least to such an extent, 
always creates an impression of cheapness. The 
circular for the Peerless Mattress Company is too 
crowded. By eliminating the panels and using only 
simple cutoffs between the sections larger type for 
the body would have been possible. You should 
have followed an arrangement of the display lines 
at the top which would avoid the space that is 
wasted at the sides, though the type lines are 
crowded. The leading fault, we repeat, is the poor 
use made of the space; marginal white space is 
of no advantage if it involves too much crowding 
of lines. 

C. P. Scumipt & Sons, Newark, New Jersey.— 
Except for the fact that the word “ printer” at 
the end of the main display line is printed in red 
while the rest of the line, the name of the firm, is 
in black, and throws the whole design out of balance, 
your new business card is very good. Look at it a 
moment; can’t you see it is too heavy on the 
left-hand side? That is because the red is lighter 
in tone, therefore ‘weight,’ than is the black. 
Your letterhead is very satisfactory, although the 
lines of the main group in the center are entirely 
too closely spaced. 

JosepH K. ArNotp Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
—The stationery for the North Suburban Realty 
Company is really something different and some- 
thing good, too, from the standpoints of printing 
and publicity. For the benefit of our readers, let 
us state that the design of the business card is a 
halftene of a gate, between the pillars of which a 
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Attractive title of announcement issued by the American Institute of Graphic Arts, featured by Garamond 
capitals and arabesque ornament of fine quality. The original was in black and vermilion on white paper. 


billboard appears bearing the 
name of the company, etc. 
On the letterhead this de- 
sign is printed in brown 
against a woodland scene in 





green. The names of mem- 
bers of the organization are 





KENNERLEY 


BEING A’ COMPREHENSIVE MONOTYPE SHOWING OF THIS _ 
USEFUL LETTER BY THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE COMPANY 
32°7+329 EAST POURTH STREET: LOS ANGELES- CALIPORNIA 


printed in brown along both 
sides of the illustration of 
the gate and over the back- 
ground in green. 

Howarp N. Kine, York, 
Pennsylvania.— We are de- 
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lighted with your book, 
““White Space and Mar- 
gins,’ not only because of 
the text, which consists of 
quotations from the writer’s 











“Modern Type Display,’ 
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Handsome package-label by the Typographic Service Company, Los Angeles, 

California. Type and double-rule border are black in the original, the deco- 

tative border and word ‘ for” are in red-brown, and the crossed rules as 
well as the background of monogram are in gold. 


but, in addition, because it 
is a beautiful piece of 
work. The paper is excel- 
lent for a book of this char- 
acter. The type page size 
is very satisfactory in rela- 
tion to the size of the paper 
page and the margins are 
well apportioned. There is, 


in fact, just one feature that we do not like, and 
that is the ornamentation. In both the label on 
the cover and the headband across the initial page 
of text the effect of the border units is too ‘“‘ spotty.” 
The appearance is not nearly so good as it would 
be if the band and the border of the label ap- 
peared as one pattern, instead of many. A one- 
point rule on the inside of the border of the label 
would have done much toward eliminating the un- 
desirable spotty effect there noted and would suggest 
better unity. Some manner of using the units on 
the headband that would avoid the effect of ten 
pronounced circular units should have been fol- 
lowed there. In addition the author’s name under 
the title of the first text page seems slight as set 
in the small size of italic, more so since both letters 
of the word “ by,” preceding the name, are set in 
lower-case. Caps. and small caps. would have been 
much better for the name. Remember, though, in 
spite of these points, the work throughout is praise- 
worthy; the book as a whole reflects quality and 
emphasizes your unusual ability as well as the facil- 
ities of the York Printing Company. 

BoaRDMAN TRADE SCHOOL, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut.— Margins, and particularly the front margin, 
which is far too narrow, are very bad in the new 
catalogue of the school. In order to avoid this, 
considering there are varying amounts of matter 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CARS 


V-63 
in which are presented 


two notable engineering 
developments 


ADILLAC announces 
this season two of the most notable en- 
gineering advances in motorcar history 
—a new engine with the Cadillac 
compensated crankshaft and a four- 
wheel braking system that is complete- 
ly self-equalizing. The V-63 engine 
operates with unparalleled smoothness; 
the Cadillac four-wheel brakes are a 
great contribution to safety and ease of 
control under all driving conditions. 

Despite the importance of these and 

: similar engineering accomplishments in 
; the past, however, they do not of them- 
selves constitute the chief reasons why 
Cadillac ownership is a desirable thing. 
Statistics show Cadillac to be the 


unquestioned leader in the fine car 


Initial text page of one of the handsomest automobile 


field, not in numbers merely, but also 
in the types of owners who prefer it 
to all others. In every community 
there are people who become Cadillac 
owners naturally and inevitably, whose 
custom is to se/ect their possessions 
rather than to buy them through argu- 
ment or persuasion. They are promi- 
nent in art, in science, in literature; 
in governmental, judicial and military 
circles; in business, in finance and in 
the professions. 

Surely so distinguished.a clientele 
is not moved to single out for prefer- 
ence this one make of car, season after 
season, and in constantly increasing 
numbers, without some basic reasons 


which are sound. 


books we have ever seen — and that means 


something! The page here shown is an inadequate representation of the least of its fine features. 


on different pages, we would suggest the advisability 
of a page border, although if the column measure 
had been determined in relation to the amount of 
matter the shorter pages would have shaped up 
much better in relation to the page size. The 
printing is clear and clean, a legible type face 
being employed, but the book on the whole is just 
ordinary. ‘The catalogue of a school where print- 
ing is taught ought by all means to reflect good 
craftsmanship. 

FREEPORT PRINTING Company, Freeport, Illinois. 
— Your stationery forms, all of which have a fam- 
ily resemblance by reason of the use of a logotype 
of the firm name, and because all units are printed 
in the same colors—and generally on the same 
color of stock, canary—are very satisfactory, 
although in no way de luxe. We compliment you 
also on The Printer, your house-organ, particularly 
on the presswork, which is of best quality, and on 
the legibility of the type used. The typography is 
not stylish, Penprint being used for the heads and 
Century for the body. 

Hype Park Printinc Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois.— Although we do not like the Packard type 
face for general use, we do not object to it as em- 
ployed on the interesting announcement of the 
association of Mr. Howard with your company. 
The colors are snappy — in good taste, too. 


Evans-Winter-Hebb, Detroit, did the work and it is a real monument to their brand of craftsmanship. 








R. J. Horruan, Detroit, Michigan.—The 
new general catalogue for the Cadillac V-63 
Motor Car, printed by Evans-Winter-Hebb, 
is de luxe in every sense of the term. Fine 
paper furnishes the canvas upon which are 
spread beautiful pictures formed of type, 
ornament and illustration. The color treat- 
ment given the halftone illustrations of the 
various models is unusual and beautiful, in 
fact, stamps the whole book with distinc- 
tion. We are greatly pleased to be able 
to show a specimen page from this remark- 
able book, not the most attractive one, but 
the one most suitable for reproduction and 
of practical suggestive value to the greater 
number of our readers. 

CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio.—Your book for the 
Cleveland electric tramrail is an unusual 
example of the plain and businesslike type 
of catalogue. Numerous halftones appear- 
ing throughout the book are perfectly 
printed, which reflects credit not only upon 
the printer but upon the photoengraver as 
well, for no printer can get good results 
from poor halftones. Display in New Cas- 
lon with body in Scotch Roman makes a 
very good type combination, the effect is 
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clean cut and, what is more important, in- 


viting to read and decidedly legible. The 


lines of the headings are rather too closely 
spaced, usually without reason, as on most 
of the pages there is adequate room to per- 
mit a lead between these lines. The cover 
is pleasing and effective at the same time, 
featuring a very fine design of lettering and 
illustration printed in attractive colors on 
good cover stock. 

STATE SCHOOL FoR Boys, Jamesburg, New 
Jersey.—-The cover for the April issue of 
The Advance, featured by a hand-cut lin»- 
leum block illustration printed in oran-:¢ 
and brown, the latter color being used { 
printing the type and border on the b 
stock, is unusually handsome. It is bei 
reproduced, but as it is in one color only « 
halftone reproduction does not adequat: iy 
represent the beauty and strength of ti 
original. Rather poor presswork detra: ts 
from the appearance of the text pages, which 
are not equal in excellence to the cov +. 
Furthermore, the front margins are too sm..j| 
in relation to the top and bottom margirs. 
It is with regret, too, that we notice tie 
feature article, and the table of contents 
pages, are set in “‘ modern ”’ letter, where.s 
the remainder of the text is composed in «id 
style. Indeed, quite too many styles of 
type are used throughout the text pag-s. 
The Artcraft is very good for the heads and 
the Caslon is, of course, satisfactory ‘or 
the text, so we hope that in the next is: ie 
these two faces will be used exclusively. if 
there are no halftones to be printed ‘ve 
hope to see the inside pages of the next 
issue printed on antique stock. Inde d, 
there is only one page of halftones in the 
April issue, and this might very well have 
been printed separately on coated stock 
and tipped onto one of the sections of ‘he 
text had antique paper been used. There 
would also be an additional advantage of 
variety, as well as better text pages and 
undoubtedly much better work on_ the 
halftones. 

THe Arcus Company, Albany, New 
York.— “ Fifty Years of Service” is an 
unusually handsome book in all respects, 
and is especially creditable because you 
created and executed it from dummy to 
end in only three weeks’ time. Your abil- 
ity to get onto the job and get action rep- 
resents real service, a feature that is more 
freqzently advertised than delivered. 
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The Advance 
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Cover design of paper published and executed by students 
at the State School for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey. The 
original is in brown and orange on India tint cover stock. 
The wood, or linoleum, block illustration is unusually good. 
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GricsBy & Orr, Ada, Oklahoma.—The folder 
entitled ‘‘ Service’ is very good indeed, the cover 
being particularly attractive. A stylish old style 
roman type face, like Garamond, Cloister, Goudy 
Old Style or Caslon— which is not so “ dressy,’ 
perhaps, but always good — would have been pref- 
erable to the ‘‘ modern ”’ face used, which was em- 
ployed probably because you could set the matter 
on the machine. There is not so much matter, 
however, but that it would have been about as 
economical to set it by hand. 

Mirror-RECORDER Press, Stamford, New York.— 
The cover of your booklet, entitled ‘“‘ Printing with 
Character Plus Service with Quality,” is striking — 
ani handsome, too. The presswork on the text 
pazes is also excellent, but we do not like the 
style of type used for the bulk of the text matter, 
an we particularly regret that the lines are alto- 
gether too long in relation to the size of type. 
The heading on the first page, set largely in italic 
capitals, seems crowded and, in addition, does not 
appear to have sufficient strength in relation to 
thet of the body. 

}ECORD PuBLISHING Company, Coraopolis, Penn- 
sylvania—The Red Dragon is a very good house- 
organ, both from the standpoint of appearance and 
content. The typography is not stylish, but it has 
the very good quality of appearing businesslike and 
is readable. 

WESLEYAN MissIon Press, Mysore City, India. 
—The work is very satisfactory indeed, the printing 
being particularly good. 

ipcar C. Ruwe Company, New York city.— 
The folder, ‘‘ The Pot of Gold,’ is one of the 
mo:t impressive pieces of printers’ advertising we 
have seen. Featured, as it is, by a “lifelike” 
illustration of the rainbow — in full color, of course 
—running clear across the folder, it commands, 
demands, and will surely get, attention. Like all 
other examples of your advertising, this piece indi- 
cates not only rare talent but the consistent 
application of it. None will question your abil- 
ity to execute even the most important of printing 
commissions. 

Joun E. Writitams, Jamesburg, New Jersey.— 
We are glad to receive your booklet entitled ‘“‘ Lino- 
leum Art,” for several reasons. First, it is an un- 
usually attractive piece of work. We are pleased 
more especially because it is apparently an excel- 
lent text book on the subject of cutting linoleum 
block illustrations and still more because it informs 
us who has been responsible for the remarkably fine 
cover designs, printed in colors from linoleum 
blocks, that have featured various issues of the 
paper issued by the New Jersey State School for 
Boys. Thanks and Hurrah! 


Striking cover of Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co.’s type book. The 
5 The printing and the 
cloth over the hinge are black. The type face is Cochin. 


Paper over the back is deep, strong orange. 
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NICOLAS. 
COCHIN 


ABCDEFL 


GHJKMP 


60 point 


ABCDEFGJM 


HIKLNOPOQS 
abcde ghij klmno pqs 


tuvwxyz 123456789 


36 point 


ABCDEFGHIJKLNO 


PQRSTUVWXYZOE 
abedef ghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz- 


24 point large face 


SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & CO. LTD. PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS, LONDON, E.C.4 


14 


Here’s a specimen page from the handsome new type book of Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & 
Co., London, England, the page showing the interesting Cochin face. 


HicuHton & GaALiarp, INCORPO- 
RATED, Newark, New Jersey.— All 
features of your folder, ‘“‘ A Thor- 
ough Service,’’ are excellent, of 
course, but the colors — deep green 
and a rather light violet on heavy, 
rough white laid stock — make the 
strongest appeal. 

W. R. Cove, Alta, Iowa.—The 
alumni banquet program is espe- 
cially interesting in the manner in 
which it is bound. The several 
leaves are tied at the top and are 
of varying lengths, increasing from 
front to back, so that the titles of 
the different pages printed on the 
half-inch section which shows are 
selective at a glance. 

GLENN W. Cassipy, Syracuse, 
New York.— No advantage is gained 
from rulework and paneling such as 
characterize the letterhead for the 
Daily Orange. It looks “ patchy,” 
and detracts from the type. It 
makes the form appear involved 
and complex where it should be 
simple and forceful through unity. 
The simpler style followed on the 
heading upon which your letter is 
written, that of the publishing com- 
pany, is more in keeping with the 
standards of today. 

Cotiece Press Limitep, Toronto, 
Ontario.— If the heading were set 


in roman capitals or lower-case (bold) instead of the 
italic caps. used your blotter entitled ‘‘ Impressions ” 
would be much better. Incidentally, though hardly 
a subject for comment in this column, the use of 
the heading in question should be avoided. It sug- 
gests brain fag. Use copy for a display head that 
has some interesting angle of appeal — related, of 
course — or one that directly and openly mentions 
the subject or article. The name ‘“ Impressions ” 
has been worn ragged by printers, so frequently is 
it drafted as display for their advertising and as a 
name for their house-organs. The type is very 
legible, although a little crowded, but that is not 
so bad in view of its extreme legibility. The type 
used is Clearface. The red is a little too deep espe- 
cially in view of the fact that it is used in connec- 
tion with reverse plates printed in deep green. The 
green background has the effect of darkening the red. 

VAN METER PRINTING ComPANy, New Richmond, 
Wisconsin.—The folder entitled ‘‘ Pumpelstiltskin ”’ 
is neatly composed; the title is well arranged and 
nicely balanced. The accompanying blotter is like- 
wise different from usual — better than average, too. 

THEODORE Miscu, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—Your wall card, 
“My Objective,’ is well arranged and, as com- 
posed in the excellent Kennerley type face, makes 
an especially pleasing appearance. 

Tue Lincotn & SmitH Press, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts—The recent booklet for the Waltham 
Savings Bank, featuring unusual line illustrations 
in wood-cut technique, is really handsome. Qual- 
ity papers and beautiful Caslon typography round 
out the features of unusual merit. 
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Reviews of Printers’ House-Organs 


By A. J. FEHRENBACH 


bs ILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR., who has made 
Vg ia . 
“' millions on what the book of etiquette calls 
(S the “bad habit of a nation,” says that it 
“4 would be as sensible to stop advertising 
s§ because business is going along satisfactorily 
\%4 as it would be to shut off the power of a 
~ transcontinental train going at full speed 
and expect it to reach its destination on its 
own momentum. What the chewing gum magnate has to say 
about advertising is entitled to respect, if for no other rea- 
son than that the astute Mr. Wrigley backs up his belief with 
sizable cash appropriations. 

Vacation time may afford printers an excuse for skipping 
an issue of their house-organs on the ground that “ business is 
a little quiet anyhow.” The office force is probably operating 
in skeleton formation, the shop force is likewise undermanned 
because compositors and pressmen are at the lakes, seaside, 
or in the mountains away from civilization for a while. 

It is the better part of wisdom to keep sending the house- 
organ or such other direct advertising as is customary during 
the “ busy season.” One good reason back of this suggestion is 
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Group of Handsome and Interesting Specimens of Printers’ House-Organs 











that the most successful printing houses in the country do not 
suspend their house publicity; some send out condensed issues 
of house-organs, others substitute blotters or folders, but ail 
do something to keep in contact with their customers and with 
those for whose business they are making a bid. 

The underlying reason for keeping the house advertising 
going uninterruptedly is that it is good business psychology. 
House-organ copy should urge manufacturers to go forward 
with their advertising plans — not to wait for business but to 
go after it. That spells good business and more of it. After 
all, to a large degree, business is as good as you make it. If 
large orders and long runs are not to be had, then hustle for 
the little stuff. The McMath Company, of El Paso, Texa., 
which operates a large establishment, goes after the small jobs 
as well as the sort of thing that calls for tonnage production. 
Recently it sent out a mailing card, using this copy: 


GET ACTION BY DIRECT ADVERTISING 
A rancher in the Santa Clara Valley, California, had several tons 
of freestone peaches, a kind that the canneries do not buy. He had 
one thousand postcards sent to as many city people, and in a single 
day the crop was cleaned up by buyers who came in autos and took 
the peaches away. Talk about eliminat- 
ing the middleman! This man even 
eliminated the transportation charges. 
Yet very buyer got prime fruit at a very 
moderate price. 

This copy, by the way, is suitable for 
a blotter and should be just as effec- 
tive in Los Angeles, Seattle, Detroit 

or Boston as it was in El Paso. 

Just as an aside (to fill in a few 
slack hours this summer), you print- 
ers and producers of house-organs 
who take serious note of the critical 
comment on house-organs made by 
this reviewer, we are going to let you 
“do your stuff” with a blotter, and 
give you a chance to get a good fall 
hat at our expense. 

Here’s the idea: Every printer 
who produces a house-organ is invited 
to have the typographer responsible 
for the composition on it set up the 
type for a blotter to be printed on 





stock 4 by 9 inches. The copy for the 
blotter is as follows: 

Behind, in, and around every success- 
ful business there is a dominant idea — 
an ideal. The quality of product and 
character of service convey this idea to 
the buying public. 

Let your direct advertising be so well 
prepared and printed that it will be in 
keeping with the quality and service you 
are equipped to give to your prospective 
customers. 

May we consult with you on the 
production of your printed sales litera 
ture? Call us; we'll call. Phone ——. 


Blank Printing Company 
356 State Street Yourtown 
One of the conditions of this con- 
test is that any piece of direct-mail 
advertising that is sent out regularly 
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Rein Insurance « 


Our magazine Reinproof tells the story 





If you simply must have it quick, nobody can 
set it faster than Bundscho and set it RIGHT 


}. M. BUNDSCHO, Ivc., Advertisng Typographers 


Here Is a Group of Blotters That Function as House-Organs and Supplementary Publicity. See Accompanying Text for Announcement of Blotter Contest. 


by a printing or typesetting establishment will be considered 
a house-organ. If a printer sends out a blotter each month, 
for instance, that blotter constitutes his house-organ and makes 
him eligible for participation in this friendly competition. 

The best part of this contest is that the principal award is 
wholly dependent in each case upon the excellence of the 
typography and “ pulling power” of the blotter. Print this 
blotter at once and circulate it with your July bills and remit- 
tances; circulate it any time during the month and send speci- 
mens of your blotter and a brief statement of the returns you 
could directly trace during the first week that the blotter 
was in circulation to “ Blotter Contest Editor,’ THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. All specimens should 
reach us before September 5, 1924, so as to afford ample time 
for reproduction in the October number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The producer of the best blotter from the stand- 
point of results obtained as well as from that of typographical 
appearance, will be awarded $10 in cash; the second prize 
will be a copy of J. L. Frazier’s book, “ Modern Type Display”; 
the third a year’s subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
the fourth a copy of “The Type and Copy Computer,” by 
S. A. Bartels. A number of those that are given honorable 
mention will be reproduced with the winning specimens. 

The judges of this blotter competition — which we hope 
will bring into play the typographical ability of many good 
printers in the United States and Canada (or anywhere else) 
—are the following well known Chicago leaders in advertising 
and typographical circles: Herbert A. Knight, president, 
J. M. Bundscho, Incorporated, advertising typographer; J. L. 
Frazier, editor of Job Composition and Specimen Review 
departments of THE INLAND PRINTER, and advertising man- 
ager of The Seng Company; Samuel A. Bartels, instructor in 
typography at Northwestern University and superintendent 
of The Henry O. Shepard Company, and Robert T. Herz, in 
charge of the creative department of Buckley, Dement & Co., 
producers of direct-mail advertising, and instructor in adver- 
tising, Central Y. M. C. A. Schools, Chicago. 

The past month has brought us for review a most interest- 
ing variety of printers’ house-organs. The specimens ranged 
all the way from a little four-page affair, Junior BarVertising, 


sent out by the Barber Printing Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, to the sixteen-page, lavishly illustrated and 
pretentiously printed bimonthly house magazine, Seeing Mem- 
phis, published by the Plough Printing Company, Memphis, 
Tennessee. The climax was reached by the magnificent house 
magazine, Charm, issued by L. Bamberger & Co. Publishing 
Company, of Newark, New Jersey. Charm, we hasten to say, 
however, is a department store magazine, not a printers’ house- 
organ. It contains ninety-six pages and is in many respects 
the equal of Vanity Fair and Harper’s Bazaar. Charm is far 
and away the finest example of this class of publication in the 
country. In addition to the advertising for the Bamberger 
department store, the pages of Charm include a large quantity 
of national advertising. There is a field for this type of publi- 
cation in many cities, and we suggest that enterprising printers 
in other cities write for a copy of Charm and figure out how 
the idea may be adapted in their town. 

One of the new printers’ house-organs that deserve a warm 
welcome is The Red Dragon, published by the Record Pub- 
lishing Company, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania. Here is a speci- 
men that expresses individuality, good humor and sound 
business sense. Volume one, number one, which made its 
appearance in May, promises interesting subsequent numbers. 
The cover of The Red Dragon is the upper left specimen in 
group illustrated on page 590. 

Q-P’s, edited by Steve Scovic and published by the Quality 
Press, Johnstown, New York, has the merit of being brief 
as well as pointed and always attractive. Mr. Scovic is some- 
thing of a philosopher of the Franklin type of mind; his stuff 
is epigrammatic, sensible and always deserving of attention. 
This little house-organ is printed in two colors by a printer 
who knows how to print well and who thoroughly enjoys his 
work. The cover for the May issue is shown in the group. 

Impressions, from the Alpine Press, Boston, is another new- 
comer in the field. It is published to “ enlighten its readers 
on the possibilities and advantages of direct-mail advertising.” 
This specimen is away above the average and the copy used 
in its pages is certainly well written. 

The Blotter, issued by the Record Company, Saint Augus- 
tine, Florida, is a most attractive house magazine. Its pages 
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contain a fine assortment of valuable material. It is edited by 
Herbert Ferkel, who makes good use of his opportunity to give 
his readers something that is worth reading and keeping. The 
Febryary number, shown in the group, is printed in two colors. 
Froni an artistic standpoint, the job would be a credit to any 
good printing house in the land. It is a splendid advertisement 
for the historic city of Saint Augustine. 

Otar, “a little magazine of philosophy, facts and humor 
issued by the Blanchard Press, Incorporated, New York city,” 
will make house-organ editors sit up and take notice. So far 
we’ve seen ‘but four numbers of Ofar, “ the sales maker,” and 
it must be said that out of several hundred specimens of 
printers’ house-organs that come to this desk regularly, those 
that we should rate above Otar you could count upon your 
fingers. The copy as well as the printing is excellent, and the 
selection of paper stock shows aptitude and intelligence. 

Gage Readings, distinctive house-organ of the Gage Print- 
ing Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan, is always 
assured a hearty reception. This little monthly magazine is a 
worthy representative of the character of that well known and 
rightfully famous establishment headed by Fred W. Gage, 
nationally known for his leadership in printers’, engravers’ 
and electrotypers’ organization work. The cover of the May 
number, the original of which appeared in two colors, is shown. 


CRAFTSMEN ASSURE RECORD ATTENDANCE 
AT GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


By A. V. FitzGERALp 


The exposition headquarters in the Hotel Pfister, Milwau- 
kee, is receiving word daily from craftsmen’s clubs throughout 
the country of enthusiastic interest in the Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition and International Convention, to be held jointly in 
Milwaukee, August 18 to 23. Large and representative dele- 
gations will go to Milwaukee from every city in the Middle 
West. Every part of the country will be represented, though, 
naturally, the largest delegations will be from cities in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

R. E. Clement, secretary of the Omaha Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, writes to exposition headquarters as follows: 
“At our Board of Governors’ meeting, March 6, a committee 
called the Milwaukee Booster Committee was appointed. J. B. 
Connors, with the Eggerss-O’Flyng Company, was appointed as 
the chairman. His four assistants are Fred Winslow, William 
Bredin, W. A. Ennis and A. M. Newell. The purpose of this 
committee is to instil interest in the Graphic Arts Exposition 
and to influence members who can not get away from work 
for more than their usual summer vacation time to spend their 
vacation at Milwaukee. The committee is also influencing 
members to drive to Milwaukee and to take with them those 
who are less fortunate, thereby reducing the expense of the trip. 

“Tn each issue of our bulletin we publish the names of the 
members who have expressed their intention of attending the 
exposition. Articles in our bulletin are continual reminders 
of the exposition. It was the Omaha club that originated the 
idea of setting the line, “ Everybody to Milwaukee — August 
18,” between articles in the bulletin. The idea was highly 
commended and praised in one of the recent issues of the 
Monthly Bulletin. The Omaha club has plenty of enthusiasm 
and all signs indicate a large pilgrimage from Omaha.” 

George H. Glaeser, secretary of the Detroit Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, writes-that his club is taking great 
interest and is sending a representative delegation. A large 
advertisement in the Craftsmen’s Bulletin is one of the ways 
in which Detroit is calling attention to the exposition. 

The Dayton club has appointed a committee consisting 
of W. F. Langefeld, G. E. Fitzpatrick, R. H. Wetherbee, Henry 
Langefeld and O. G. Fricks, secretary of the club, as a com- 
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mittee to take charge of the arrangements for a delegation for 
Milwaukee. “I am confident that the graphic arts show in 
Milwaukee will be the best yet,” says the letter from Mr. 
Fricks to convention headquarters. 

The New York club is making active preparations and has 
appointed A. E. Giegengack, vice-president, to take charge 
of arrangements for sending a delegation to Milwaukee. 

The Grand Rapids club of craftsmen has gotten out a 
special announcement to members, telling of the plans for the 
Milwaukee exposition and convention. 

The committee which has charge of sending the delegation 
from Baltimore consists of the following: Frank B. Gildea, 
chairman; G. Fred Siebert, of the Day Printing Company, 
and Alfred Breitengross. 

Assurance that an unusually large delegation will be pres- 
ent from Chicago was received on the occasion of Milwaukee 
Exposition Booster Night, a special event put on by the Chi- 
cago club. The Milwaukee club attended this meeting ir a 
body, and enthusiastic plans were made. The entire program 
was turned over to the Milwaukee club, members of which 
delivered speeches on exposition plans. Chicago has appoin.ed 
a special committee and has established headquarters where 
reservations are being made for those who wish to attend. 

Many who go to Milwaukee in August will learn more tiian 
the new methods demonstrated in manifold ways at exposition 
booths. Information imparted by addresses of well known 
typographers, printers and specialists in many allied lines for 
the inspiration of the personal contact of enthusiastic crafts- 
men, promises in itself a rich reward. When one realizes the 
relative importance of the printing art with mercantile or 
manufacturing interests, it is not difficult to visualize the large 
influence which such an assemblage and the mingling of the 
highest thought in craftsmanship will exert upon the world. 

The Milwaukee Club of Printing House Craftsmen is suc- 
ceeding in its aim to present in every possible detail the great 
printing and publishing business, which, with the allied lines, 
is now rated as the fourth industry in the country. The value 
of the product in the printing and publishing lines alone, 
according to the 1919 census figures made public in 1923, is 
$924,153,000. The number of wage-earners is 120,381, and 
the cost of materials purchased $300,385 ,000. 

The Milwaukee Convention Committee, headed by Arthur 
Radke, is working out a program that is sure to induce dele- 
gates to attend every session. Among the subjects we note: 
“ Education of the Apprentice,” “ Making of an Executive,” 
“ Relation of the Technical School to the Craftsmen,” “ Duty 
of One Man to Another — Share Your Knowledge,” “ Raising 
the Standard of the Rank and File.” 

There will be entertainment aplenty for the thousands of 
delegates. A group of eight live-wire Milwaukee craftsmen 
has been working on the entertainment for weeks, and has 
recently organized a ladies’ auxiliary committee, which is laying 
plans to entertain the wives of the delegates. 

Among the entertainment features already discussed, in 
addition to the fine program of speeches and discussions which 
have been planned, are auto trips, theater parties, golf, card 
parties, yachting, dancing, sightseeing trips, and many others. 

The famous Waukesha County Lakes district, which is 
also: the world’s greatest dairy district, is only a stone’s throw 
from Milwaukee, and will be visited by many of the delegates. 
The Waukesha district is the vacation-land of this part of the 
country, and its scenery, lakes and fishing grounds have 
attained wide fame. 

The members of the entertainment committee are: John 
Landgraf, Cannon Printing Company; William H. Badke, 
Badke Process Company; V. A. Campbell, Olsen Publishing 
Company; Emil Loebel, Broadway Press; Robert T. Rice, 
Cramer-Krasselt Company; Frank Schmidt, Meyer-Rotier 
Printing Company, and Otto Monsler, Columbian Art Works. 























Some Examples of 


BUSINESS CARDS 


E BUSINESS CARD offers a wide 
opportunity for the typographer to 
display his ingenuity. Dignified 
simplicity should be the salient 

characteristic at all times; yet there are occasions 
when a little ornamentation may be used to 
advantage, resulting in increased attractiveness 
and effectiveness. Special care must be exercised 
however in order not to overdo ornamentation; 
it should be subordinated and so planned that 
while attracting attention to the card it helps to 
make more prominent the main features —the 
name, the business and location. Simple effects, 
which usually make for dignity, in most cases give 
the best results. The cards that are reproduced in 
the following three pages of this insert illustrate 
various treatments and are shown for whatever 
suggestion they may offer. In some instances 
the stock used adds greatly to the finished 
appearance of the originals 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


“Liberty,” Photogravure in Colors 


The publishers of Liberty, the new rotagravure weekly in 
colors, have possibly recalled that the first article published 
on rotagravure was in THE INLAND PRINTER for December, 
1908, accompanying a rotagravure insert in four colors. A 
copy of Vol. 1, No. 1, of Liberty has been sent in for a notice. 
It is gratifying to find the pleasing hue of the ink used. Col- 
ored inks, in fact all inks, are piled on paper so much more 
heavily in rotagravure printing that artists have not yet learned 
the restraint necessary in the use of colors. Rotagravure will 
prove in time to be economical for large editions. Liberty will 
therefore be watched by engravers and printers everywhere. 


Enclosed and Flaming Arc Lamps 

J. H. B., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, writes: ‘‘ I should like to 
have your opinion about electric lights for use in photoengrav- 
ing. I learned my trade in England, where we used enclosed 
arc lights. When I reached New York I noticed in the few 
photoengraving plants I visited that they used flaming arcs. 
These gave a very white light, though it seemed to me at a 
great loss of electric current. As soon as I can I expect to 
start a photoengraving plant down here, where electricity is 
expensive, and I am writing to you to ask which kind of lamps 
I should purchase.” 

Answer.—The fact that most of the photoengravers in the 
United States now use flaming arc lamps would indicate that 
these lamps are the most efficient. Still the enclosed arc lamps 
have much in their favor, particularly the latest type of 
enclosed arc lamps. In the saving of electric current the 
enclosed arc lamp will use but ten to twelve amperes of cur- 
rent, as compared with twenty-five to thirty amperes used in 
the flaming arc lamp. Besides this the saving of carbons in 
the enclosed arc lamp is considerable. The new thermal glass 
used for the globes is very durable and if dusted out each day 
before being used it should last a long time. The deposit of 
powder left in the lamps is sometimes burned into a film on 
the glass, which interferes somewhat with the light, but this 
film can be removed by treatment with nitric acid. The initial 
cost of the enclosed arc lamp is less, and as the arc burns in a 
near vacuum the light it emits is highly actinic. 


Color Prints Are Expensive 

From Kingston, Ontario, Canada, comes the following: “I 
have seen some very fine color prints from England that seem 
to be a combination of handwork, collotype and lithography. 
From what I learned this work can be done without very expen- 
sive machinery. I therefore want some good books on lithog- 
raphy, collotype work, photogravure work, etc. Also where 
can I get a Ben Day printing machine, lithographic inks, paper 
and other material necessary to begin such work? ” 

Answer.—This is printed to illustrate how angels will some- 
times wish to rush in where fools would hesitate. This rule 
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can be laid down: Any color prints that are worth having 
are expensive to produce. The color prints in this case are 
undoubtedly those in which a photogravure or rotagravure 
key plate is printed over a planographic print in colors, all done 
on large hand presses. If the makers of these prints would 
admit how many spoils there were before a few good prints 
were had, the expense of the method would be understood. 
On the south side of Madison Square, New York, still stands 
the magnificent studio building of William Kurtz, who made 
a comfortable fortune as an artist photographer. He conceived 
the idea that there would be untold riches in making color 
prints from three-color relief blocks. He succeeded in making 
the first three-color relief blocks, but he lost his fortune and 
died poor. Another warning that can not be emphasized 
strongly enough here, and that is that collotype, rotagravure 
and lithography can not be learned from books sufficiently well 
to go into business on the knowledge so gained. 


Portraits of Printmakers 


The New York Public Library has on exhibition this sum- 
mer portraits of most of the men who have made the world’s 
pictures in printing ink during the past four hundred years. 
It is most interesting to photoengravers, for it shows the char- 
acter of men their predecessors were, wood engravers from 
Albrecht Diirer down to our own Dr. Anderson; line engravers 
from Marc Antonio Raimondi through the William Sharp and 
Nanteuil periods; mezzotint engravers from Prince Rupert, 
who promoted it if he did not really invent this method, with 
Green and McArdell, down to our own John Sartain; etchers 
like Rembrandt, Haden, Whistler; lithographers from Sene- 
felder; William Blake, who drew in asphalt on iron plates and 
etched his drawings into relief; engravers in aquatint, and so 
on. We are living in the age of engraving. With 652 photo- 
engraving plants in this country, several of them have already 
turned out more engravings in twenty-five years than all the 
engravers in the world previously to that time. What are we 
doing to perpetuate the memories of the men who have made 
this possible? Where are their portraits to be found? 


Wax Engraving’s Beginnings 

William Haas has given the Buffalo printing house crafts- 
men something of the early history of wax engraving, for he 
was apprenticed to Henry Chandler, who invented the present 
method about 1855. Mr. Chandler experimented a good while 
before he succeeded in getting a satisfactory mixture of bees- 
wax, pitches and zinc oxid to answer his purpose. He melted 
these ingredients and while they were hot he flowed the mix- 
ture on a warm, level copper plate. When this coating cooled 
it was scraped down with a straight edge to the thickness best 
suited for engraving purposes. The engraving tool he used 
was a sewing machine needle fixed in a wooden penholder. 
Mr. Chandler soon made an engraving machine for ruling tints 
and devices for inscribing circles and ovals in the wax. Later 
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he found he could press type into the slightly warmed wax. 
Then he devised a type holder or “ stamping stick ” that would 
hold a line of type. He began the engraving of maps. First 
the maps were drawn on the whitened wax, until it was found 
that they could be photographed on the wax in the manner 
used by engravers on wood. Electrotype plates were made 
direct from the wax engravings, and soon Buffalo took the lead 
in cartography. Up to this time maps were produced by 
engraving on copper or stone or by photolithography. There 
are now about one thousand craftsmen engaged in the art 
begun by Mr. Chandler sixty-five years ago. 


America’s Influence on Photoengraving 

The chairman of the Photoengravers’ Club of London when 
reporting the activities of the club during the past year said: 
“The meetings have nearly always been full of interest and 
have provided much matter for thought and careful considera- 
tion. They have been given up to the study of, first, a review 
of American methods.” The Federation of Master Process 
Engravers of England has been looking forward for the arrival 
of President Houser and Commissioner Flader of the American 
Photoengravers’ Association to tell its members how to con- 
duct the engraving business at a profit. They expect to receive 
inspiration and much valuable information from the American 
photoengravers, and it is certain that they will be benefited 
by contact with our human dynamos. Not only England and 
her sister states, but Europe and the world generally are influ- 
enced by the developments of photoengraving, offset and rota- 
gravure in the United States, for these processes have all been 
developed here to the highest efficiency. The world-wide cir- 
culation of THE INLAND PRINTER and the queries received by 
all its department editors indicate that this country is consid- 
ered the leader in photoengraving and in all the graphic arts. 














John J. McGrath 


President of the McGrath Engraving Company, Chicago, died on June 3. Mr. 
McGrath, who had beén ill for a number of months, was prominently identified 


with the American Photoengravers’ Association. 
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NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 
By S. H. HorcGan 


Cold Enamel for Planographic Printing 

As was predicted in the Process Engraving department of 
this journal, the cold enamel marketed by the Chemco Com- 
pany, New York, has proved a boon to photoengravers for line 
engraving on zinc. It is being rapidly adopted by photo- 
engravers everywhere. At this writing a few planographic 
printers have tried it in place of the ordinary albumen and 
glue sensitizers for grained planographic metal plates and they 
report favorably on it. It is particularly well adapted for 
music and map printers, as it gives the desirable sharp lire. 


Offset Printing on Tinfoil 

“Reader” sends in some tinfoil candy wrappers with lettir- 
ing in a single printing but in varied brilliant colors, with a 
request to tell how the printing is done. 

Answer.—This work is usually done like tin printing by the 
offset method on smooth tinfoil that goes between “ graii” 
rolls, when the ink is dry, to get the desired surface texture. 
There are special lacquer inks used for this printing. On the 
candy wrappers under consideration it would appear that orily 
a varnish was used in the printing and the foil went immediately 
into a bronzing machine, where dry color was dusted on the 
fresh varnish and the surplus colored powder not held by the 
varnish was brushed away clean. Tin and tinfoil printers 
have discovered special varnishes, inks and methods, which 
they naturally hold as secrets. 


Colored Poster From Ordinary Photograph 


The Federated Press, Limited, Montreal, sends a poster 
printed in six colors on the offset press. It shows four beau- 
tiful children holding a cake of chocolate, and the interesting 
thing about it is that the colors are “ faked” from a photo- 
graph in monotone. It is now possible to make three-color 
records from a model or almost any colored object, and one 
would think that this would be a most practical way to secure 
attractive posters. But thus far no matter how clever the pho- 
tography may be, it does not appeal as does the poster that 
shows the skill of the draftsman, provided he is a real artist, 
as is evident in the case of this Montreal poster. 


Face-Up Vacuum Printing Frames 

There are two kinds of vacuum printing frames on the mar- 
ket. In one the glass is “ face down,” as it is termed; that is, 
the negative is laid on the glass and the sensitized metal plate 
is laid face down on the negative. In the other style of frame 
the sensitized metal plate is laid face up on the rubber backing, 
the negative is laid on the metal plate and the glass of the 
frame is brought down on the negative, the frame clamped 
and the vacuum pump started. 


Negative for the Black Printing Plate 

J. A. G., Cincinnati, writes: ‘What method would you 
recommend for getting the black or key negative direct from 
a colored copy? I am acquainted with the Albert, Gamble and 
some other methods.” 

Answer.—When the writer had the problem of making an 
outline key plate from a copy consisting of a black outline 
drawing washed over in seven water colors, he simply had a 
panchromatic process plate exposed to that copy, using all 
three of the filters, while giving plenty of time. The result 
was a negative of the line drawing only, all of the seven colors 
being filtered out. This is a suggestion for getting a key plate 
from any colored copy. Only experience and trained judgment 
will determine what panchromatic plate to use and the length 
of exposure to use through each filter, the exposure time 
depending of course on the copy. 
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The Effect of the Composing Machines Upon 
the Typefounding Industry 


By Henry Lewis BULLEN 


<> HE introduction of the composing machines 
“t presaged ruin to most of the typefoundries 
~ of the United States. In 1890, when the 
“4 linotype machines began to enter the news- 
* paper plants, there were twenty-nine type- 
G foundries* in North America. Twenty of 














QOx{ these, so far as the manufacture of types 

: SicaPee4 was concerned, were about to lose the mar- 
ket for fully three-quarters of their output. In 1892 nineteen 
o/ the typefoundries were consolidated in one corporate body, 


. the American Type Founders Company, with a capital stock 


0: $4,000,000 preferred and $5,000,000 common. This was at 
the time a fair valuation of the foundries thus incorporated, 
including their stocks of type, etc., for most of them were small 
and unprogressive, subsisting upon local requirements for body 
types simply because of their greater accessibility to newspaper 
plants, which depended upon them for quick deliveries of sorts 
and additions to body fonts. To this trade they added the 
profits derivable from the sale of printing materials and an 
occasional small press or paper cutter. In 1896 this capital 
was reduced to $4,000,000, with no ‘preferential: stock; ‘supple- 
mented by the sale of $1,000,000 in bonds. This reduction was 
the measure of the effect in 1896 of the introduction of com- 
posing machines on a company which was making probably 
more than three-fourths of the types produced in America. 

Besides the American Type Founders Company there were 
in 1892 the typefoundries of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler; 
Farmer, Little & Co.; Bruce; Walker & Bresnan; Lindsay & 
Co.; H. C. Hansen (Boston); Pacific States (in San Fran- 
cisco) and Keystone. To these was added within two years 
the new typefoundry, the Inland (St. Louis). All of these, 
with the exception of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, have 
ceased to exist, because they became unprofitable. There- 
fore, of all but one, which was sold to settle an estate, it may 
be interesting to know how, amidst these disasters, one man 
created the greatest typefoundry in the history of the industry 
and established it on an impregnable foundation. 

The year 1924 finds the typefounding industry resuscitated. 
The output of types in America is not so great as before the 
advent of the composing machine, but it is very large and has 
been increasing rapidly. Though the product of the American 
Type Founders Company in 1917 was at that date the largest 
in its history, it was nearly doubled in 1923 in tonnage sold, 
each year showing an increase over its predecessor. This vic- 
tory over the adverse conditions created by the entry of the 
composing machines was not achieved without a long struggle. 
The victory was achieved by Robert Wickham Nelson, who 
nearly thirty years ago assumed the management of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, then on the verge of bank- 
tuptcy. Of the thousands of type faces then current scarce 
a score survive, and as for the plant equipment it has almost 
all been supplanted with better and more economical machines. 
Typefounding as described in De Vinne’s “ Plain Printing 
Types ” (1896) was as Nelson found it. Today the methods, 
machinery and processes are almost completely changed, so 


"These were: In Boston: Boston; Dickinson. In New York: Farmer, 
Little & Co.; Bruce; Heinrich, Lindsay & Co.; H. Lindsay; Walker & Bres- 
nan. In Philadelphia: MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan; Collins & McLeester; 
Keystone. In Baltimore: John Ryan; Hooper Wilson; ag & Co.; Mengel. 
In Richmond: H. L. Pelouze. In Buffalo: Lyman. In leveland: H. H. 
Thorpe & Co. In Cincinnati: Cincinnati; Allison & Smith. In Chicago: 
Marder, Luse & Co.; Barnhart Brothers & Spindler; Union. _ In_ Milwaukee: 
Benton, Waldo & Co. In St. Louis: Central; St. Louis. In Kansas City: 
Reton. In San Francisco: Palmer & Rey; Pacific States. In Toronto: Toronto, 


far as the American Type Founders Company is concerned, and 
De Vinne’s description is obsolete. Of the financial and admin- 
istrational difficulties something will be told, but at this point 
the Nelson policy in typemaking needs to be explained, for that 
policy was and is the foundation of the success of his company. 
Other departments are left in a great measure to their respec- 
tive managers, but Nelson is the active directing spirit of the 
type department, which, of course, has several managers. Great 
in many ways, he is, above all, a type man, selecting the 
type faces and following with critical care each design as 
it progresses through the designing department. No detail 
of design or manufacture escapes his scrutiny. He investi- 
gates every suggestion and complaint. Thus he has made 
his typefoundry preéminent and in doing so has revitalized 
American typography. 

In the earlier years of Nelson’s administration the difficul- 
ties of putting a virtually bankrupt company on a sound finan- 
cial, administrative and manufacturing basis prevented him 
from giving much attention to type faces. It was in this period 
that Joseph Warren Phinney’s studies in type design, and his 


- good judgment in selection, first gave to the American Type 


Founders Company its leadership in type fashions. Greatest of 
his successes was the introduction of the Morris types and deco- 
rative designs, which so swiftly revolutionized American typog- 
raphy to its lasting advantage. He produced the first type 
family — the Jenson family of related designs. Nelson’s first 
selection of a type face was the now celebrated Cheltenham 
Old Style, designed by Goodhue. Though by no means a per- 
fect type design, it was an advance in certain ways on the 
Jenson Old Style. The price asked for the design was for that 
time unusually high, and a majority of Nelson’s advisers were 
against its acceptance. It proved to be the best seller in the 
history of typefounding, and was developed by Morris Benton 
into an extensive family, some of the Bentonian members of 
which have outsold and are outselling the parent design. The 
Nelson policy is to enliven printing by issuing a constant suc- 
cession of good type designs and expanding each into a family, 
when practicable. 

Well conceived variety and gradually changing fashions are 
the very life of all industries in which art is an important 
factor. Literature, the drama, music, household decorations, 
furniture, articles of personal adornment, architecture, for 
instance, need to be ever changing to maintain their interest 
to the users, and what is true of these is no less true of typog- 
raphy. This policy has reciprocal advantages, much greater 
to the printers than to the typefounders. The typefounder 
when selling makes but one profit. The buyer of a series of 
types may make hundreds of profits in the use of it. The most 
essential factor in good typography is good type faces. If the 
type design is inferior, the effect in the printed work will remain 
inferior, no matter how superior the craftsmanship of the 
user. Undeniably, the greater effectiveness of printing in 
advertising, the greater is the demand for printing. This is 
the basic idea in Nelson’s policy: to increase the demand for 
types by increasing the demand for printing. Nelson moves 
his type families as generals move their divisions, not hap- 
hazardly, but with deliberation. The design announced today 
was planned two or three years before to support a further 
advance. The type family as developed by Nelson makes for 
a saving in time by securing harmonious effects automatically. 
Printers now buy type families where once they bought series. 
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In developing type families a new order of types was 
created, properly called Publicity Types, because peculiarly 
adapted for advertising purposes. These are not to be judged, 
as one eminent critic has done, by rules which apply to book 
type only. Printing has varied uses, and in most of these uses 
it can not be made conformable to the restraint that distin- 
guishes the work of the producers of limited edition books, 
to whom Cheltenham Bold or Goudy Bold are anathema, 
though they greatly outsell Cheltenham Old Style and Goudy 
Old Style, their parent designs. That fact establishes their 
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The Barth automatic typecasting machine. One of the greater assets of the 
American Type Founders Company. It is the invention of the late Henry 
Barth, formerly principal owner of the Cincinnati Type Founders Company 
and later on a director and manager of the American Type Founders Company. 
It is superior in output and range and quality of work to succeeding 
automatic typecasting machines. 


usefulness and justifies their manufacture; it also is a factor 
not to be overlooked in the success of the company. 

For two years after the formation of the American Type 
Founders Company Nelson had no financial interest in it. The 
history of those two years discloses the dangers confronting 
the typefounding industry and the inadequacy of time-honored 
methods to overcome them. In 1890 the industry was in a 
depressed condition, but the prospect was enlivened by the 
appearance of a group of promoters from London with a plan 
to form a company of (principally) British capitalists to buy 
all the typefoundries in America. For this purpose the pro- 
moters asked for options, which were readily given, because 
the tentative offers for the respective typefoundries were lib- 
eral “ beyond the dreams of avarice,” being based on plans for 
capitalization at $20,000,000. It is believed that every type- 
foundry was eager to sell, with stipulations in some instances 
for the continuation of the proprietors in the management, 
with attractive salaries. No money was paid for the options, 
owing to this eagerness. A prospectus was prepared. The pro- 
moters returned to London. They never came back. But they 
left the idea of consolidation in the minds of American type- 
founders. John Marder (Marder, Luse &'Co.) and A. T. H. 
Brower (Union Typefoundry, Chicago), with two friendly 
bankers of New York, promoted the American Type Founders 
Company, which was incorporated on February 8, 1892, with 
a capital of $9,000,000. 

Every important typefoundry, and all but four of the unim- 
portant, signified their willingness to consolidate, but even- 
tually Barnhart Brothers & Spindler were left out, because 
their price was excessive, and Farmer, Little & Co. also, 
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because of a disagreement among the partners. Those who 
entered the company accepted payment for their plants and 
merchandise for the most part in stock, and consented to con- 
tinue as managers where they had formerly been proprietors. 
except James A. St. John and Carl Schraubstadter, principal 
owners of the Central Type Foundry, of St. Louis, and of the 
Boston Type Foundry. They sold outright for $500,000 cash 
and never had any part in the management. A considerable 
amount of stock was sold to outside investors, some of whom 
were printers. The officers and directors were typefounders. 
except the treasurer. The general offices were in New York 
in charge of the secretary. The president was Robert Allison. 
of the Franklin Type Foundry, Cincinnati. He continued as 
manager of the latter foundry, and did not appear in the gen- 
eral office oftener than once a month. There were two genera! 
managers — in the West, John Marder; in the East, Georg: 
Frederick Jordan, of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, Philadel. 
phia. Thus there was no central executive control. There was 
no policy, except to continue along the same lines as befor 
the consolidation. There was no vision. Month by month th 
linotype machines were cutting off the demand for renewal: 
of newspaper “ dresses.” 

The company had two potential assets, both of which wer: 
neglected. One was the ownership of the Benton punch an:| 
matrix engraving machine; the other, the ownership of the 
Barth automatic typecasting machine. In pre-company days 
these machines had been used only in the respective typefoun- 
dries of their inventors, except that several Benton machines 
were being used by the composing-machine companies to the 
peril of the typefounding industry. The American Type 
Founders Company during its first two years made no use of 
the Benton machine, and added only six Barth machines to its 
equipment. It continued the old methods of manufacture. 

During the negotiations leading to the formation of the 
company the individual typefoundries ceased advertising. They 
exhausted their supplies of specimen books without replenish- 
ing. Yet in the first two years the company failed to provide 
either a specimen book or a catalogue. Two managers assumed 
the authority to reissue specimen books which, as proprietors. 
they had used locally. In New England Phinney reprinted the 
specimens of the Dickinson, Boston and Central typefoun- 
dries; in the Northwest Marder reissued the specimen book 
of Marder, Luse & Co. To both of these reissues a few type 
faces of other foundries were added. There was no adver- 
tising department and no advertising policy. The only excuse 
for these ineptitudes was insufficient fluid capital. As the 
company started with no accounts collectible, its cash capital 
was quickly absorbed by its credits to its customers. To 
finance the printers’ purchases for thirty days requires the 
use of many hundreds of thousands of dollars, but in 1893 not 
half the accounts were settled in thirty days. 

There was in the company no financier to meet these diffi- 
culties. All the troubles which had beset the typefoundries 
separately were now centralized and thus made more formid- 
able. No dividends were earned. Whatever management 
there was expressed timidity. The company lost its credit 
with its banks, and could only obtain advances on the personal 
indorsement of its loyal directors, who incurred great risks 
in the interest of the stockholders. The outside investors, 
represented by bankers, together with certain former proprie- 
tors who thought they foresaw in the dissolution of the com- 
pany the opportunity to resume proprietorship, formed a strong 
opposition to the controlling interest, which was composed of 
as honest, unplotting and simple-minded a group of directors 
as ever undertook to manage a big company. This group ha! 
individual efficiency and collective inefficiency. They were 
helpless against a sea of troubles, aggravated by the totally 
unmerited unpopularity of the company, which came to be 
known as the “ Type Trust.” They actually deserved the 
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sympathy of the printers. There was not the slightest sem- 
blance to a trust in the American Type Founders Company. 
Its property, which before the formation had been owned by 
about a hundred persons, was now owned by thousands. It 
never had the power to control prices. Its first act was to 
reduce the prices of body types, probably as a measure of 
defense against the composing machines, completely (as it 
was afterwards discovered) depriving itself of any profits on 
body types. Propaganda instigated against the company at the 
time was decidedly dangerous, and added greatly to the embar- 
rassments of a management not strong enough to overcome the 
adverse conditions with which it was confronted. 

When the affairs of the American Type Founders Company 
were at the worst, Phinney turned for aid to Robert Wickham 
Nelson, who was then principal owner of the Thorne typeset- 
ting machine and was one of the three founders of the Ameri- 
can Press Association. This was in 1894, at which time Nelson 
held no stock in the type company. Investigation of the seem- 
ingly bankrupt type company was followed by his purchase 
of the stock of one of the directors. Those who know him 
vill attribute his faith to his foresight. He was elected a 
director. A few months ahead was a stockholders’ meeting, 
at which it seemed more than probable that all the typefound- 
ing ability on the Board of Directors would be supplanted by 
non-practical, inexperienced men. Nelson, though unsalaried, 
immediately began to work actively for the rescue of the com- 
pany. He became an indorser of its notes. He put himself 
in touch with the bankers who were alarmed by the non- 
payment of dividends to clients who had invested in the type 
company upon their advice. To them he outlined a policy of 
management which would retain on the Board of Directors 
the able and well intentioned typefounders whom the bankers 
were about to oust, while placing the financial control with the 
bankers. A coalition was formed, thus committing both fac- 
tions to the advancement of the company’s interests. John E. 
Searles, a prominent banker, was made president, lending his 
name to strengthen the credit of the company, though he was 
not active in the management or in financing. Nelson was at 
the same time elected general manager. This was in October, 
1894, The company by this act, as it turned out, was saved. 
But its salvation was a slow process. 

When Nelson became general manager the company’s credit 
was restored. He is a keen and courageous financier, and all 
his abilities in that direction required to be exerted to the 
utmost. No dividends had been earned in the preceding two 
years, and the composing machines had cut deep into the sales 
of body types, which bulked the largest. Four more years 
elapsed before the company began to pay dividends, but during 
those four years the company was put in an impregnable posi- 
tion. In 1895 the first “ Collective Specimen Book ” and a 
catalogue were issued, followed quickly by compact specimen 
books for New England, the Middle States, the Southwest and 
the Pacific Coast. A liberal advertising policy was carried on, 
until the name American Type Founders Company completely 
subordinated all the old local names, which the earlier man- 
agement had permitted to overshadow the corporate name in 
each locality. A large number of Barth automatic typecasting 
machines were made, displacing the less efficient Bruce 
machines, thus reducing the cost of production. A _type- 
designing department was established — the first in the history 
of typefounding — and a punch and matrix department was 
equipped with several Benton engraving machines under the 
direction of Benton. 

There was from the first a gradual concentration of manu- 
facturing. Typefoundries in Baltimore and San Francisco had 
been totally destroyed in the fires which afflicted those cities. 
By 1903 it was proved that local foundries were no longer 
necessary, and the great central manufacturing plant in Jersey 
City was built and gradually equipped with machinery that had 
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been used in Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. It was then the largest and best equipped typefoundry 
in the world. In 1907 it was almost doubled in extent. In 
1924 its typemaking capacity is again being largely increased. 
Nelson, who had been de facto president since 1894, was 
elected president in 1901, upon the retirement of Searles. 


The Benton punch and matrix engraving machine. One of the greater assets 
of the American Type Founders Company, for without it it would be impossible 
to bring out the extensive succession of type faces which have made that com- 
pany famous. All the matrices used in existing composing machines are made 
from steel punches engraved on this wonderful machine, which has proved to 
be literally indispensable. It is the invention of Linn Boyd Benton, director of 
the general manufacturing department of the American Type Founders Company. 


Perhaps the best evidence of Nelson’s triumph over the 
adverse conditions which all other typefounders in America 
failed to surmount is the ‘Specimen Book and Catalogue, 
1923,” of which 60,000 copies have been printed at a cost 
exceeding $300,000. Its cost might have been reduced two- 
thirds, or even more, by making it a mere sales catalogue of 
type faces, but that is not the Nelson way. His way is to make 
the typefounder a leader in typography, to set the pace and 
show the printers how to give better service to the buyers of 
printing, who are no less the customers of the typefounder than 
of the printer. Printing has an illimitable field for expansion. 
Such expansion will increase the demand for better printing. 
Typefounder and printer will prosper together. Such is the 
creed of Nelson. olay odes 

Note.—The concluding article of this series will contain biog- 


raphies of R. W. Nelson and three eminent men of his staff. 


LET US BE UP AND DOING 


If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must 
be the greatest prodigality, since lost time is never found again; 
and what we call time enough always proves little enough. 
Let us then be up and doing, and doing to the purpose; so by 
diligence shall we do more with less perplexity.—Franklin. 





Incidents 


GREAT BRITAIN 


THE London School of Printing has or- 
ganized a special course in cost accounting. 

How wou Lp printers like to go back to, 
say 1807, when office hours in England 
were from 6 A. M. to 8 P. M.? 

J. T. DunsrForp, who retired a year ago 
after fifty years’ editorship of the Bridge- 
water Mercury, died late in April, aged 
eighty-two. 

Tue London Mercury, after being printed 
from machine-set type, has gone back to 
hand composition. It might be interesting 
to know why. 

AFTER being published ninety-two years 
under the title of Mark Lane Express, this 
London paper has changed its name to 
Farmers Express. 

A LARGE number of American delegates 
are expected to attend the twentieth annual 
convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, which will be held in London, July 
14 to 18. 

AFTER being with the Essex Weekly News, 
at Chelmsford, since its start sixty-two 
years ago, in the capacity of reader, Thomas 
W. Eaton has retired, with a generous pen- 
sion it is reported. 

Tue Plymouth Printers’ Association had 
a successful fancy dress ball recently. This 
is worth noting, because printers’ societies 
do not incline much to having fun or being 
sociable. All are so set on money and how 
to get their share of it. 

J. Grirritus, president of the Southeast 
London Master Printers’ Association, has 
lately returned from a visit to America and 
has much to say about the cordial reception 
given him and about the printing establish- 
ments he inspected, whose size and methods 
were quite surprising to him. 

A JURISDICTIONAL dispute occurred at 
Leeds, between compositors and_stereo- 
typers, as to which should operate Miller 
saw-trimmers. The executive council of the 
Typographical Association decided to in- 
spect the machine before rendering a deci- 
sion in the dispute. Meanwhile compositors 
could use the machine. 

AccorDING to its seventy-sixth annual re- 
port, the London Society of Compositors 
has 14,600 members, comprising 12,787 
journeymen, 685 apprentices and 1,128 
superannuated. This total is 200 less than 
that of the previous fiscal year, due mainly 
to the restrictions placed upon admissions. 
The funds of the society amount to £143,- 
107, an increase of £23,686 during the year. 


GERMANY 

Huco Stinnes, the big capitalist and ex- 
tensive newspaper owner, died on- April 10. 

BERLIN has a new evening daily, with the 
name Nation — die Tribiine der Republik. 

THE tenth exposition of the book trades 
of Nuremberg was held in April. 

GeErMany’s oldest and most noted humor- 
ous periodical, Die Fliegende Blatter, is 
now printed with the Manul process. 
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in Foreign Graphic Circles 


By Our SpEcIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Tue typefounders have gone back to 
work again after their recent strike. Some 
increases in wage were gained, also some 
definite increased-cost-of-living bonuses. 

To commemorate the two hundredth 
birthday anniversary of Immanuel Kant, an 
exhibition of various editions of his books 
was held during May in the Historical Mu- 
seum at Leipsic. 

THE Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
made of its April number a special issue de- 
voted to typesetting machines, among which 
a new single-type casting and setting ma- 
chine called the Rototype is included. 

Max BRESLAUER, of Leipsic, has invented 
a machine which automatically photographs 
(for reproductive purposes) the pages of a 
book, turning the pages as required, de- 
veloping the film band, fixing the negative, 
etc. The film is then cut apart and the 
pages subjected to further photoengraving 
processes. They can also be used for offset 
printing. The value of the invention lies 
in the fact that the books to be reproduced 
need not be cut apart or damaged in any 


_* FRANCE 


THE subject of standardizing printing 
machines is up before the Federation of 
Master Printers, as is also the standardiza- 
tion of paper. 

On account of an impression that there 
will be a big fall in prices, few sales have 
been made in the paper industry, both at 
Paris and Marseilles. 

Tue revisers of the Academy’s dictionary 
have just admitted the longest French word, 
this being inconstitutionellement; it con- 
tains twenty-two letters. 

On April 13 an association of former 
pupils of the Ecole Estienne, the noted 
printing-trade school, had a déjeuner and 
a ball at the Hotel des Centraux. 

A new method of printing for the blind 
is recorded by La Science et la vie, an in- 
vention of M. Hannequin. A special pow- 
der is mixed with the ink, which has the 
property of swelling and crystallizing when 
heated after the impression is taken, thus 
producing an effect of embossed letters or 
Braille characters. The method enables 
books for the blind to be printed much 
faster than heretofore, to the extent of 
one thousand impressions an hour. 

Tue Bulletin Officiel for April has a large 
section devoted to a History of Printing, 
by Albert Cain. Though printed in a 
twelve-point type we are dissuaded from 
reading it by the hardship of negotiating 
lines forty-two ems long. JI est trés difficile, 
messieurs. From a footnote on which our 
eyes casually rested, we note that folks 
have had more trouble with spelling the 
name of the inventor of movable type than 
there has been with the spelling of Shakes- 
peare’s name. Here we find mention of the 
forms: Gutenberg, Gudenburch, Gudinberg, 
Guttemberg, Kuttenberg. To which we may 
add another often seen: Guttenberg. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 

A PRINTING trade exposition is in con- 
templation for 1925. 

Tue annual convention of the master 
printers’ federation was held at Sarajevo 
from June 6 to 11. 

A RECENT agreement between the organ- 
ization of masters and employees decrees 
that foremen and technical superintendenis 
must belong to two separate organization-. 
Everybody in the industry must belong to 
one of three unions—the masters’, the 
superintendents’ and the workers’. At pre:- 
ent about ninety-five per cent of all en- 
gaged in printing are organized. 

Vir1m BvuKSEK, printer, politician, ard 
once minister for social welfare, died of 
tuberculosis in Brestovac. On the day of 
the funeral, March 13, work in all the 
printing shops of the country stopped for 
five minutes. The printers’ union lost a 
long-time president, and the master printers 
a strong advocate of harmony between 


capital and labor. wary 


A sEconp International Book Fair will 
be held in Florence in 1925. Preparations 
are already being made for it. 

Because of a large tax on signs in for- 
eign languages, houses and merchants who 
formerly used them to attract the trade of 
foreign visitors have abolished such signs. 
But it is now feared that the Government, 
to make up for a loss of the revenue ex- 
pected from these signs and inscriptions, 
will increase the tax on Italian signs. Euro- 
pean governments seem to incline to the 
notion that posters and advertisements 
should bear a special tax. 


HUNGARY 


Stnce before Easter Budapest has been 
without newspapers, because of a printers’ 
strike. An official decree was issued pro- 
hibiting the publication of all newspapers 
until the strike is settled. Only a colorless 
four-page news-sheet issued by the Govern- 
ment is permitted. The decree declares that 
“the terrorist attitude of labor goes far be- 
yond the bounds of a legitimate struggle 
for the increase in wages.” A later report 
says the strike was ended May 5, the strik- 
ers partially gaining their point. 

TURKEY 

A PROPOSITION was recently brought be- 
fore the National Assembly at Angora, to 
substitute the Roman alphabet for the 
Arabic characters in writing and printing 
the language of the Turks. 

MEXICO 

At the initiation of Felix Pallavicini, a 
journalist, a hospital for journalists and 
printers has been established at Anahuac. 
It was opened in February. 

HOLLAND 

Aw International Advertisement Exposi- 
tion was held at Amsterdam from April 4 
to May 4. 
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By E. M. KeEatinc 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Do Not Wash Matrices in Alcohol 


Two different inquiries were received asking if matrices 
stiould be cleaned in alcohol. The answer in each instance was 
to the effect that under ordinary circumstances matrices need 
not be washed by immersion in any fluid. If a rubber ink 
eraser is not available, moisten a clean cloth in gasoline and 
rub the exposed edges of the matrices, which should be placed 
in a galley for that purpose. Avoid using an excess amount 
of the fluid. After wiping the dirt from the lugs and edges 
of the matrices, polish the edges of the matrices, using the 
magazine brush. A trifling amount of graphite may be used 
on the bristles of the brush. Clean both edges of the matrices 
in the same manner. The use of a rubber ink eraser to remove 
the dirt and to polish the edges is advised. Polish with graphite 
on the magazine brush, as in the other case. The cleaning 
with a brass wire brush is a method which is employed to 
advantage by some. Avoid washing matrices by immersion. 


Defective Character on Slug 

In acknowledging our communication regarding difficulty 
he had encountered, an operator writes: “As far as I can 
see there is no obstruction either to the escapement of the 
air from mold cell or to the free entry of the metal. The vents 
are fairly deep, and if you will observe the slug you have you 
can see that there is a cross vent directly through the right- 
hand hole. The vents show up as well as the holes themselves. 
As to the free entry of the metal, a little while ago I observed 
that the right-hand hole was stopped up and in order to get 
it open I had to use a drill, but now it shows full on the slug 
and is open all the way. The pot pump spring has all the stress 
it needs, and as the plunger is new the metal is going into the 
mold full force. This trouble shows on both twelve and eight 
point, the only faces we use. The asbestos is in good shape 
and has been packed well, so I can not understand the trouble.” 

Answer—The depth of cross vents, if correct, will give 
you sprues approximately one-half inch. Examine and deepen 
each cross vent, if sprue is too short. The plunger, being 
new, should have the fullest stress you can give your pump 
lever spring. The temperature, we assume, is approximately 
550°. The plunger must be kept clean and free from oil, as 
oil in the mold cell from whatever source will tend towards a 
defective face on the slug. Try casting one slug, hold line 
and remove both liners, wipe out mold cell with clean cloth 
and also wipe ejector likewise. Cast another slug and compare 
faces of both slugs in a strong light. 


Micrometer Can Be Corrected 

An operator wants to know if his micrometer, which no 
longer registers at zero, can be corrected. 

Answer.— If a micrometer has become worn on the sur- 
faces which come in contact with the slug, it can be corrected 
if it has a screw which comes in contact with the end of the 
spindle. Set the spindle to register zero and turn the screw 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


to a contact with the end of the spindle. On micrometers that 
have been in use a long time the thread of the gage screw will 
be worn. To make the screw tighter, turn the sleeve out to 
expose the taper nut on the hub. Turn the nut to the right 
to slightly contract the hub. When micrometer is not in use, 
do not turn spindle tight on the screw. Leave it open a trifle. 


Matrices Pi When Transferring 

“What causes a line of matrices to spill in the pi box at 
transfer to second elevator? We have this trouble about three 
times a day.” 

Answer.— If the second elevator is in its upper guide when 
the line is pied, the trouble is due to the transfer slide not being 
held by the releasing lever of the elevator top guide. The rea- 
son the releasing lever did not hold the slide back may be that 
the slide failed to move far enough to the left to allow the 
releasing lever to drop in front of the block on the slide. To 
remedy this trouble, loosen the two screws in transfer slide 
cam roller lever, and while the slide is held to the left behind 
the releasing lever a trifle, press the roller in contact with the 
surface of the cam. Tighten both screws. 


Teeth of Matrices Show Wear 


The following letter accompanied four matrices: “I am 
having trouble with the distribution of matrices on my machine, 
owing to the combinations becoming worn, and would like your 
advice as to the probable cause of the trouble. You will notice 
that the combinations appear to be worn mostly on the one 
side. The second elevator and distributor box bars are not 
worn, and the transfer from first to second elevator is perfect, 
as matrices move very freely on to the second elevator bar 
when shoved across by hand. Matrices also transfer freely 
from second elevator bar on to the distributor box bar. New 
matrices run right for about a month, when they begin to cause 
trouble by running into wrong channels or falling flat on the 
partitions, thereby causing distributor to stop.” 

Answer.—A close examination of the teeth of each matrix 
with a magnifier shows the wear to be approximately equal on 
both sides of the web. We would attribute the wear to the 
misadjustment of the first elevator in its relation to the second 
elevator bar, or to the distributor bar in its relation to the 
top rails of the distributor box. The inquirer states that the 
transfer from the first elevator to the second elevator bar is 
correct. We would suggest that a test of this alignment be 
made with a single matrix, and that it be done by sighting 
along the teeth of matrix and rails of the elevator. We also 
suggest that while the cams are standing with the elevator in 
transferring position the operator observe if the second elevator 
cam roll is free from the low part of the cam depression, as 
it should be with the machine in that position. As to the posi- 
tion of distributor bar and the upper rails of the distributor 
box, lift the back distributor screw and place the upper lugs 
of a matrix on the upper edge of the back top rail. Observe 
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how near the upper end of the lug is to the brass strip in the 
distributor bar. A slight clearance is necessary. As a rule, 
no trouble is experienced at this point on any late model 
machines, as the bar is doweled to beam. However, as the 
operator did not state the model of the machine, we refer to 
the point. If the slight clearance is absent, the bar should 
be raised to accomplish the result desired. Another reason 
for this suggestion is that one of the matrices showed an arc 
on the two upper lugs, indicating that the matrix met with 
resistance when moved by the upper screws. This point, 
together with the nature of the wear on the tooth web, suggests 
a resistance at this point. In addition to the foregoing, and 
the last step towards finding the cause of the trouble, we sug- 
gest the removal of the distributor box, after which place a 
matrix on the two top rails of the box and note if the body 
of the matrix has room between the two rails without binding. 
If the matrix is binding between the top rails it is usually 
due to the front top rail being deflected slightly towards the 
back rail, owing to the withdrawal of the box without turning 
in full distance on the bolt which holds the box in place. Press 
the front rail of the box forward a trifle and allow the matrix 
just room between the rails without binding. 


WHAT JONES SAYS 


By GrorcE W. TUTTLE 


Jones says that a printing office makes a first-class check- 
filling station. 

Jones says that some printers guess and others figure, but 
neither class hits the bull’s-eye every time. 

Jones says that printers are a no-two-alike lot, and cus- 
tomers are ditto. 

Jones says that an error-wizard is the fellow who can always 
shake his errors into the other fellow’s lap. 

Jones says that Cut-Rate Joe’s imprint is a warning, not an 
invitation. 

Jones says that he can bank on his printing business when 
it can bank on him. 

Jones says a fine job of printing is as satisfying as a fine 
meal — he has tried ’em both. 

Jones says that to berate an irate customer is like pouring 
oil on a house afire. 

Jones says the printer who spends all he makes will soon 
cease to make all he spends. 

Jones says: “Alas, when ideas are as scarce with a printer 
as pay days are with his customers! ” 

Jones says that printing pays only as the customers pay. 


A GRAPHIC ARTS ENTHUSIAST 


Burton Emmett, president-elect of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, is an enthusiast on the opportunity given this 
organization for promoting good taste in printing, illustrating 
and the allied arts. One of the leading bibliophiles and print 
collectors in the United States, he has not only contributed his 
treasures for exhibition purposes but has permitted them to be 
shown in the principal cities of the country from New York 
to California. 

Mr. Emmett became a director of the Institute in 1921. 
His genial yet forceful manner back of a wealth of constructive 
ideas has been one of the strong forces that have brought the 
A. I. G. A. to fully occupy the nation-wide field for which it 
is intended. Beginning as chairman of the Committee on 
Admissions, he made it one of his chief concerns to stress the 
fact that the Institute is not a local body but one of national 
scope. A westerner himself, of broad vision, he sought out 
those over the whole country with accomplishment in the 
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graphic arts, men who would be benefited by association with 
others of similar tastes and ideals. He has doubled the mem- 
bership and has changed the status of the organization from 
that of one with an uncertain future to that of one holding a 
leading position in its field. 

As chairman of the Exhibitions Committee Mr. Emmeit 
staged nine exhibitions during the season of 1922-23. The 


Burton Emmett 
President American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


exhibition of “ Printed Pictures, How They Are Produced ” 
attracted 3,500 visitors and was the most comprehensive 
exhibit of the methods of connecting photography with the 
printing press that has ever been shown in this country. In 
1923-24 Mr. Emmett inaugurated the exhibition of the “ Fifty 
Books of the Year,” as well as the one of “ Contemporary 
Printing.” Both of these will be shown in all of the principal 
cities, being taken charge of in each city by members of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Emmett says that valuable aids in serving the inter- 
ests of members throughout the country are the News Letter, 
limited edition “keepsakes” and the “ Year Book” issued 
only to members, all of these being suggested by Edmund G. 
Gress, chairman of the Publishing Committee. The A. I. 
G. A. is now influencing improvement in illustration, engrav- 
ing, designing, printing, binding and connected arts everywhere. 


OUR HEAVIEST TAXES 


The taxes are indeed very heavy, and if those laid by the 
Government were the only ones we had to pay, we might more 
easily discharge them; but we have many others, and much 
more grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much by 
our idleness, three times as much by our pride, and four times 
as much by our folly; and from these taxes the commissioners 
can not ease or deliver us by allowing an abatement.—Franklii'. 
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William Emmet Dennis 
A Record of Fifty Years on Chicago Newspapers 


By EpnaA LEVINE 


2a, IFTY years in the composing rooms of Chi- 
‘; cago’s newspapers are apt to mold a man 
} either into a crabbed cynic or a kindly phi- 

4 losopher with both breadth and depth of 

} human understanding. Of course, the resul- 
@ tant type depends largely upon the man’s 

“| original makeup. For William Emmet Den- 

= nis, now in charge of the editorial and maga- 
zine pages of the Chicago Evening Post, the first week in June, 
1924, marked half a century spent in setting up the news of 
tle world for daily readers. But there is nothing of the cynic 
about the jovial white-haired man whose quick eye has saved 
many a youthful editor and copy-reader from the errors of a 
careless “ head.”’ After five decades of reducing political scan- 
dals, mystery murders, bank robberies, and so on, to cold type 
for an omnivorous public, his chief enthusiasms are playing 
tennis, amusing a six-year-old grandnephew and entertaining 
the members of the Post staff with arias from grand opera in 
the original Italian or French. 

“T was fifty-one and a half when I took up tennis,” said 
the veteran printer. But he did not add that he is one of the 
best known players on the South Side and is frequently seen 
on the clay courts. 

“Herman Felber, of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, got 
me interested in the game,” he confided. ‘“ That was nearly 
fifteen years ago. I’ve never grown any older since. Tennis 
keeps me young.” 

In the office of the Post, where he is affectionately known 
as “our Emmet,” it is no uncommon sight to find the sixty- 
five-year-old tennis fan perched upon a reporter’s desk, his 
white head shining, his printer’s apron decorated with its full 
quota of ink and his blue eyes as bright as a boy’s while he 
renders a song or two from “Aida ” or “ Rigoletto” in a sur- 
prisingly sweet tenor voice. Back in the eighties and nineties 
Mr. Dennis did a good deal of concert work. 

Mr. Dennis’s advent into the printing industry is almost 
as unique as his record of service. Born in Springfield, Illinois, 
on March 14, 1859, he was the son of Thomas James Dennis, 
architect and pioneer Illinois settler, who was mayor of Spring- 
field at the time of Lincoln’s assassination. When William 
Emmet was only eleven years old he became a page in the IIli- 
nois state legislature, where he served four years. There he 
met Will D. Eaton, author of “Josh Whitcomb” and corre- 
spondent for the Chicago /nter-Ocean during the twenty-eighth 
Illinois assembly. Eaton became interested in the young page, 
and when the lad was fifteen it was suggested that he go to Chi- 
cago, learn the printing business in the /uter-Ocean shop and 
later set up a shop for himself. 

‘ The plan was an excellent one,” said Mr. Dennis. ‘“ There 
was just one thing Eaton did not figure on. I became so fasci- 
nated by the newspaper atmosphere that I was never able to 
desert it for commercial printing.” 

The veteran printer’s enthusiasm for the newspaper at times 
ran over from the pressroom into the editorial field. He is 
the writer of sport stories and for years conducted a column, 
“This and That,” in the “ Washington Park Blue Book.” 

One of his chief treasures is an autograph book filled with 
names that mean much in the last half century of newspaper 
and political history. His work as makeup man upon the edi- 
torial pages of Chicago’s newspapers has brought him into 
personal contact with many of the keenest wits of his day. He 
has a fund of anecdote and reminiscence. 
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“ During the first week of June, 1874,” said Mr. Dennis, 
“T started my apprenticeship on the /uter-Ocean, then pub- 
lished in the Scammon building, at the southeast corner of 
Clark and Lake streets. William Kennedy was the foreman, 
Michael H. Madden his assistant, and Albert H. Brown the 
day foreman. One of my first jobs was taking care of some 
old turtles which had been abandoned to make way for the 
stereotyped plate and the new eight-cylinder Hoe press which 
had just been installed. After I had cleaned and oiled all parts 
of the turtles, and it was some job, I was heartily glad that 
they were going somewhere else, and that I would have the 
less complicated modern chase to clean as a part of my daily 
task. 

“The Jnter-Ocean at this time had a large and brilliant edi- 
torial force. Frank H. Palmer was the editor-in-chief; Charles 
H. Hamm was the leading political writer. Gilbert A. Pierce, 
afterward governor of one of the Dakotas, also wrote political 
editorials. David H. Mason wrote the tariff editorials. Mr. 
Morass, a cultured Pole, wrote the editorials on European sub- 
jects, and Mr. Lamont was the literary editor and also wrote 
editorials on English politics. Will D. Eaton was the assistant 
to Palmer. Guy Magee was the city editor, and the star 
reporter was Stanley Huntley, the author of “‘ The Spoopindike 
Papers.” Magee assigned Huntley to look after the whisky 
frauds, which were just being exposed, and Huntley wrote a 
story implicating Secretary Bristow in the scandal. Magee 
wrote a sensational head for the article, the first two lines of 
which read: ‘Walk Up, Bristow!’ Bristow didn’t walk up, 
but the city editor and the star reporter both looked for new 
jobs. 

“ But few of the old staff of the Jnter-Ocean are left. About 
the only ones that are still alive of those who worked in the 
composing room when I started are M. H. Madden; Joseph 
Carolan, who has been a member of the County Board for 
many years; John Canty, now employed on the Tribune; E. M. 
Kerrott, retired; William Emerson, employed somewhere in 
Towa. 

“William Penn Nixon, at this time head of the business 
department, later acquired a controlling interest and assumed 
the management of the editorial and business department of 
the paper. About a year before the assassination of President 
Garfield the assassin, Guiteau, had written a ‘ Life of Christ,’ 
which Nixon, a gentle Quaker, had accepted and had intended 
to publish. When the author got the proofs he made so many 
changes that it necessitated the resetting of the whole story, 
and every time he got a proof he changed almost every line. 
Finally Nixon’s patience gave out and he gave Kennedy orders 
to kill the ‘ Life of Christ ’ and deny the author admittance to 
the office. Kennedy left the following note to Adam Newbold, 
then the day foreman: ‘ Kill the “ Life of Christ ” and throw 
the ——- —— — —— who wrote it out of the window.’ If 
Adam had obeyed Kennedy’s orders in full, President Garfield 
would undoubtedly have served his full term as president, but 
unfortunately Adam killed only the innocent type. 

“ During the fourteen years I worked on the /nter-Ocean I 
met many interesting men, some of whom I came to know well. 
William E. Curtis, after covering the capture of the James 
Brothers, became the Washington correspondent, and was 
afterward managing editor for two years. He was succeeded 
by William H. Busbey, who filled this position until he died. 

“During the Republican convention sessions when U. S. 
Grant was up for a third term, Robert G. Ingersoll and Roscoe 

















Conkling were frequent visitors to the office. Mr. Nixon gave 
me the manuscript of Mr. Conkling’s nominating speech, with 
orders to take four proofs and give them to him and lock the 
type up in a safe place and let no one have a proof. He told 
me that he would hold me responsible for the safety of the 
speech. I read Mr. Conkling’s speech several times and had 








































William Emmet Dennis 






almost memorized it. He delivered it on a Saturday night. 
At that time the /nter-Ocean did not publish a Sunday edition, 
but the occasion was so important that a Sunday edition was 
gotten out to cover the convention. I was at this time the 
assistant foreman of the composing room, and as there would 
be little to do in the way of making up until late at night, I 
went to the convention, which was held in the old Exposition 
building on the lake front, and had the great privilege of hear- 
ing Mr. Conkling make his nominating speech. There were 
about fifteen thousand people in the hall, and Mr. Conkling was 
undoubtedly a popular favorite. It was almost ten minutes 
after his appearance on the platform before he could begin 
his speech, and, incidentally, he was some orator. About this 
time the opera of ‘ Pinafore’ was all the rage in the amusement 
world, and the expression of ‘What, never!’ was on every 
one’s lips. When Mr. Conkling came to the place in his speech 
where he said, ‘And General Grant never,’ the high soprano 
voice of a boy seated way back in the hall piped out, ‘ What, 
never!’ It looked for several minutes as though the great 
effort of the New York statesman had been knocked into a 
cocked hat. Many men would have collapsed, but Mr. Conk- 
ling stood perfectly still for about a minute. Then making a 
broad sweep with his right arm from side to side several times 
he reiterated ‘And General Grant never, never had a policy.’ 
The applause which greeted the orator here was deafening and 
it was at least ten minutes before he could continue. At the 
close of the speech, which I think were in these words, ‘ You 
have only to look beyond the din and the dust of an hour to 
see the Republican party marching on to victory with its 
grandest leader at its head,’ I left the hall to return to the 
office. When I crossed State street I could still hear the 
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applause. But it didn’t mean anything, because the hero of 
Appomatox and its famous apple tree was not nominated for 
a third term. 

“When James J. West bought the Chicago Times and made 
it a union office I left the Znter-Ocean and took the position of 
assistant foreman under Hugh Gilmore Adair and was with the 
Times until it was consolidated with the Herald. From the 
Times I went to the Chicago Record as a makeup and here 
had the pleasure of working with Charles H. Dennis, the man- 
aging editor, with whom I came in contact six nights a week. 
When the Record was consolidated with the Herald I went to 
the Chicago Chronicle, where I worked until it gave up the 
ghost. It began to look as though every paper I landed on 
was doomed. 

“When Victor Polacheck started publication of the Cozi:- 
mercial Times he made me foreman of the composing roorn. 
While I was on the Chicago Times I was foreman of the con:- 
posing room for a year, and while holding this position ga:e 
Mr. Polacheck his first job on a newspaper, holding copy in the 
proofroom. That was how I came to be foreman of the Cor:- 
mercial Times. I also worked on the Drovers’ Journal when 
William Aldrich was the foreman, and on the Socialist. I am 
now employed on the Chicago Evening Post, and from the 
present outlook will end my career here.” 

In his present work Mr. Dennis makes up the editorial 
pages for S. J. Duncan-Clark. He was also a great favorite 
with Julian Mason, formerly with the Post, now managing 
editor of the New York Tribune. 

Mr. Dennis is a member of Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16; St. Cecilia Lodge, No. 865, A. F. and A. M. (the 
Chicago daylight lodge, of which he was secretary for six 
years); St. Cecilia Chapter, No. 220, R. A. M., and the City 
Club of Chicago. 


NEW SPELLINGS 


From England comes the news that in order to avoid for- 
eign terms and French words in italics, it has been recom- 
mended by the Society for Pure English to observe the 


following rules: 1. pReNcar woRes 


morale for moral (as in “ the 
morale of the troops ”) 
nonchalence for nonchalance 
nuance for nuance 
parvenu for parvenu 
plebiscite for plébiscite 
provenance for provenance 
rendezvous for rendezvous 
role for réle 


confrere for confrére 

debris for débris 

denouement for dénouement 
depot for depot, dépot 
detour for détour 

employee for employé 

flair for flair 

intransigent for intransigeant 
levee for levée 


seance for séance 


II. LATIN AND ITALIAN PLURALS 


lacunas for lacune 
nebulas for nebule 
sanatoriums for sanatoria 
vortexes for vortices 


apexes for apices 

bandits for banditti 

dilettantes for dilettanti 

gymnasiums for gymnasia 

The following should retain their Latin plurals in their 
scientific sense, but otherwise use — 

focuses for foci indexes for indices 

formulas for formule 

The following words may conveniently keep their Latin 
plurals when used collectively, but otherwise use — 


automatons for automata memorandums for memoranda 


Ill, E FOR & 


primeval for primeval 
peony for peony 


coeval for cozval 

medieval for medieval 

This list has been approved and adopted by the editors of 
the London Times and London Mercury. 
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By G. L, CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


The Price for Bank Statements 


We note that many trade papers have recently printed some 
comment and argument on the question of price for bank state- 
ments. The subject is one of interest to every publisher, 
because bank statements are generally required published in 
the town or city where the bank is located. This makes the 
matter of price one for the newspaper and the banker to agree 
upon. In all cases the legal rate adopted in any State is the 
basis for figuring this price, but likewise in all States the legal 
rate provided is not generally adhered to. This departure from 
the legal rate may be due to several things, but mainly to com- 
petition, if there is competition in the city or town. Other 
patronage of the bank may also discount the value of the 
bank statements as a matter of business in a year and reduc- 
tions may be made on that account. But generally speaking, 
the price charged nowadays is much more than it was several 
years ago, and from what we have seen it is approximately two- 
thirds of the usual legal rate. 


Suggestions for Press Meetings 


A reader who has become secretary of a small local pub- 
lishers’ association writes and asks for suggestions about topics 
that may be profitably discussed at the monthly get-together 
meetings of those composing his organization. 

Results of question boxes conducted at some such meetings 
indicate fairly well the trend of thought and desire of such 
publishers in the way of information. Here are some topics 
thus suggested: 

“Tn towns of 5,000 or less, does it pay to employ solicitors 
to get subscribers if the newspaper already has a strong list? ” 

“ Are results from voting contests actually worth what they 
cost, and are subscribers so gained at all permanent? ” 

“What is the proper charge for line locals per line; want 
ads; first issue and subsequent issues? ” 

“Correspondents — what rate of pay should be allowed, 
and how should it be paid? ” 

“Can advertising be run in a small weekly at a profit at 
20 cents an inch? ” 

“What about newspaper mergers in overcrowded fields? ” 

“National bank statements; state banks; what rate is 
chargeable under the law, and what rate prevails in this 
locality? ” 

“Do county and town officials supply copy for the official 
publications required by law? If not, how should the matter 
be handled? ” 

“Do the home banks patronize the home printers or send 
their work out of town? ” 

“Cash-in-advance subscriptions. 
what results? ” 

“What are average shop hour costs in small towns? ” 

“ How is overtime and holiday time handled in the average 
small town and city shop? ” 


How handled, and with 


Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


“ Are the full legal rates charged for legal notices, and if 
not, why not? ” 

Here are a “daily dozen” questions that interest every 
small-town and small-city publisher in almost any State. When 
publishers get together for a talkfest, besides relating their 
own experiences informally concerning many little problems 
and incidents of their business, they will still find in a formal 
discussion of these topics enough ideas and variations of the 
subjects to make a full and interesting day. We are presenting 
these, knowing some of them will be considered piffling by 
some, yet by many they will be viewed as important if some 
substantial program and settlement can be figured out whereby 
all may benefit. One thing will usually be noticed in the dis- 
cussion of most of these topics, and that is the reaction which 
will manifest itself in those who have been following bad prac- 
tices. However they may take it, the impression for better 
methods will soak in, and the usual result of such conferences 
is a gradual if not immediate pressure to get on a better basis 


regarding such things. 


WHEN THE SMALL NEWSPAPER SEEKS 
PRINTING BUSINESS 


By Frank V. FAULHABER 


=i HE owner of one small regional newspaper 
Xt recently said that what did not quite suit 
him in his business was that he was not 
“4 receiving many orders for printing. This 
* publisher also performs a job-printing ser- 
vice, but it was found that more orders of 
S34 various kinds could easily be handled. Ask- 
ing about his problems, we learned that no 
worth-while effort was being made to attract the trade to the 
job-printing department. 

There are many small country daily and weekly newspapers 
whose proprietors do job printing and are constantly confronted 
with this same problem. It is all very well to get out the sheet 
regularly, but job printing assuredly must not be neglected. 

What is to be done? How is the really ambitious small- 
town printer to beckon more business to his doors? Bear in 
mind that there are many persons in your community who have 
odd lots of printing to be done at intervals, yet they seek 
another printer in the city or send their money to still further 
points. Why do they patronize outside printers? Many times 
it is simply because their trade has been solicited, and when 
a job presents itself it is naturally given to the firm that 
has asked for this kind of business. The country newspaper 
is missing its opportunity. The work oftentimes is there, yet 
naturally the average person discusses his printing problems 
with the printer who is trying to interest him in certain jobs. 

One proprietor of a small newspaper in Long Island City, 
New York, experiences no difficulty in developing new business 
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for his job-printing department. A little job for a new cus- 
tomer often commands much future business. It is not to be 
wondered at that he has enough trade, for as a part of their 
duty some of his assistants write letters to possible prospects 
from time to time. The small newspaper that sends letters to 
prospects is certain to obtain more printing jobs. It is not 
enough merely to run an occasional advertisement in the pages. 
Telling the prospect about the various grades and kinds of 
work, and suggesting specific work for each case, is the move 
that turns the trick, and it is the alert printer that will draw 
the extra jobs that otherwise would never come. Keeping the 
business within the town, and building up more of it, comes 
within the province of the alert newspaper publisher. 


July, 1924 


Every subscriber on the lists of the small newspaper repre- 
sents possible business. Does the proprietor think of inter- 
esting them in good printing? Here, to be sure, is a chance 
for better acquaintance with these prospects. Write each of 
them a letter, periodically; invite them to the plant; let them 
know what is being done in the printing line — let them know 
everything about the workmanship and prices. The publisher- 
printer whose policy it is to apprise his prospects of the various 
services certainly has few spare hours to lament slack business 
conditions. 

You can reach prospects easily. Stir up the business avail- 
able in your own community, then watch the job-printing 
department prosper. 


Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
By J. L. Frazier 


Morning Chronicle, Halifax, Nova Scotia.— Your special ‘“ Tourist Edi- 
tion,”’ a magazine supplement to your regular edition of May 19, is interesting 
and quite well executed. Advertisements are especially good. 

The Pioneer, Pontiac, Illinois Our compliments are extended the fellows 
who write and print this paper at the State Reformatory. It is clean looking 
and readable, also well printed. Real printers apparently did the work. 

Brownstown Banner, Brownstown, Indiana.— Your issue for May 21 is 
very good in every respect, but the first page is remarkably attractive. The 
heads are carefully composed and are arranged on the page in a symmetrical 
manner. 

Kendall County Record, Yorkville, Mlinois.— Except for the occasional mix- 
ing of extra-condensed types with faces of normal shape in the advertisements, 
your May 7 issue, marking the sixtieth anniversary of the paper’s establishment, 
is excellent. 

K. L. Hamman, ApvertIsING, Oakland, California~— We are reproducing 
the unusually attractive advertisement you prepared for R. C. Bitterman, In- 
corporated, in which body matter in Garamond is topped by display in Forum 
and Kennerley. The combination is very satisfactory. 

Reformatory Herald, Hutchinson, Kansas.— Like the paper from the IIli- 
nois reformatory, the Herald is a commendable publication. Two-letter divisions 
in the display news headings should be avoided. We would prefer, also, to see 
the small headlines, now set in eight-point Cheltenham Bold capitals, in twelve- 
point upper and lower case. 

Gordon Journal, Gordon, Nebraska.— Advertisements have real ‘“‘ pep” and 
all pages of the May 8 issue are neat and orderly by reason of the advertise- 
ments being consistently pyramided. The print is also very good, as is the 
makeup of the first page. We have long recognized the Journal as one of the 
outstanding papers of Nebraska, which State, by the way, has a number of 
good “ country ” publications. 

Stanley Republican, Stanley, Wisconsin.—On the whole your paper is 
the best we have seen this month. The print is exceptionally good, the first 
page makeup is well balanced with a sufficient variety of headings, but not too 
many, and the advertisements are excellent in display and arrangement. The 
frequent use of condensed gothic (poster) type in the display is the only seri- 
ous fault, and we suggest ruling it out of the sheet. 

Big Spring Herald, Big Spring, Texas.— Your “ Booster”’ edition is com- 
mendable, and we honor you for the enterprise indicated by your use of smooth 
stock. This paper is largely responsible for the good showing made on the 
numerous halftones in the issue. Advertisements are set with manifest care, 
are displayed with restraint and are well whited out. The issue is excellent, 
and all on the force may feel proud of having helped to get it out. 

The Daily Pilot, San Pedro, California.— Your issue for April 21, contain- 
ing the magazine supplement, ‘‘Annual Harbor Year Book,’’ and that of May 
12, a “‘ Better Homes” edition, indicate aggressive and intelligent publishing. 
Presswork is very good, and the advertisements, while not ideal, are satisfactory 
for newspaper display. The first page makeup of the news section of both 
issues is too sensational, that of the issue of May 12 being decidedly too much 
so. Items of news of only ordinary importance are featured by heads which 
would serve adequately for sensational scoops. 

Springfield Township Citizen, Springfield, Pennsylvania.— Printing is very 
good on the initial issues of the paper, but the advertisements in effect fuse 
as a result of the absence of borders. We suggest that two-point rule borders 
be placed around all advertisements, at least of the two-column displays. On 
such a small paper the use of so many styles of type is particularly regrettable. 
If one style were used for display throughout, and if borders were used as 
suggested, the paper would be made unusually neat. The first page would be 
better if there were more headings to enliven its appearance. 


F. E. Forcy, Minco, Oklahoma.—The Minstrel’s first page is unusually 
well arranged; we compliment you especially upon the care that was taken 
in setting the headlines. In most cases the hand-set lines of the main decks 
are quite uniform in length, which gives the heads a uniform and symmetrical 
appearance that is pleasing. The lines of the secondary decks set in Chelten- 
ham Bold are quite crowded, and we suggest that they should be leaded at 
least one point. As you state, the print is not good; the inking is generally 
too heavy, although there are light spots that make the print uneven through- 
out. A little less ink and more impression would solve most of your trouble, 
although the tympan should be changed after each form, if really good results 
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are to be assured. A cut that is too high will wear down the packing so + iat 
on the following form the impression at that place will be too weak. Mos: of 
the advertisements are satisfactory in display and arrangement, but the use of 
such a variety of type faces weakens the effect of the good features. Again 
we note quite a contrast between the borders utilized, six-point plain rule and 
light decorative unit borders predominating. Where the former is used on 
small advertisements it stands out too prominently in relation to the size and 
weight of the type, as well as in relation to the size of the advertisements, 
which has an important bearing on the strength of borders permissible. Ii vou 
should determine to use plain rule for all advertisements, either three or four 
point would be satisfactory, considering the size of the advertisements generally, 
and the appearance of the paper would be greatly improved. If it is impossible 
for you to use fewer display types in the paper, by all means confine the display 
in a single advertisement to one series or style. Advertisements like the one 
for Week (May 22), overcrowded with large display type, are very bad: a 
display on the order of that for Lauderdale is far preferable. Display jew 
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WHILE MY HUSBAND LIVED— 
the word insurance nettled 


ium” came due to postpone our 
dreams ‘a little longer. 
Then the accident! What a hopeless, 
helpless feeling came over me when 
that quick and cruel turn of fate 
placed on my frail and inexperienced 
shoulders the support and education 
of three young children! 
Days passed. Days of sorrow, of 
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Oh! it all wives only knew what I 
know NOW about life insurance! 


Telephone Main 4470 


Impressive page newspaper advertisement typical of many we have seen of the 
Union Trust Company, Detroit, Michigan. This one emphasizes the effect ve- 
ness of a large, simple illustration. The text of relatively small amount is com- 
posed in Goudy Bold. This is a decided improvement over the machine--et 
type being used when previous examples of this bank’s advertisements wert 
reproduced in this department. We made a point that the type before t ed 
was inconsistent in quality with the other details, and our suggested change, 
we’re going to presume, is responsible for the switch to the foundry type. 
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lines and make them much larger in relation to the rest of the type. You will 
then have good contrast, on which the effectiveness of display depends. A 
forty-eight-point line surrounded by lines almost as large does not stand out 
as prominently as a thirty-six-point line in connection with relatively smaller 
matter. Although the type faces are by no means select the several job speci- 
mens are nevertheless satisfactory; they are well arranged and displayed but 
not attractive. 

Uvalde Leader-News, Uvalde, Texas.— Advertisements are fine, in fact, 
mo:t of them — and the important ones— are unusual. In some, however, 
we ‘ind incongruous type faces and this fact affects their appearance considerably. 











ANNOUNCING A NEW SERVICE 


FOR EYES 
that are “Not Just Right” 


L S not an optical store, 
+ fas does it take the place of medical or surgical eye 
specialists. [¢ 15 more of a personal service whsch 15 offered 
40 you by the assoctation sn partnership of R.C. Butterman 
and E. L. Croswhite 


Mr. Bitterman is an Oakland optometrist of twenty- 
four years theoretical and practical experience —and 
Mr. Croswhite is considered one of the best mechan: 
ical opcicians on the Pacific Coast. 


In their perfectly appointed offices in the Tribune 
Tower, well above the noise and distractions of the 
street, it will be the object of these men to make 
detailed, scientific examinations, to accurately measure 
and test eyes, to remove eye strain and restore comfortable, 
clear viston. They are equipped with the most modern 
instruments for this work, many of which are recent 
developments in optical science. 
Yet, by avoiding the high rental of a street location 
and serving customers almost entirely by appoint 
ment, it is possible to give plenty of time co each 
examination for a very reasonable charge. 
Readiness to serve you is ever present in these offices, 
but -since examinations here are entirely unhurried 
it is suggested that you telephone for an appoint- 
ment, in order that you may not have to wait. 


_R.C. BITTERMAN 


INconPORATED 
Optometrists - Opticians 
TRIBUNE TOWER - OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 





MOURS QAM TOS PM AND BY APPOINTMENT? TELEPHONE OAKLAND 1979 
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Beautiful type, an interesting conceit in the use of orna- 
ment, and the novel position of the initial, centered above 
the type mass — in connection with large space — give this 
‘“plain type”? advertisement a dominating influence. 
By K. L. Hamman, Oakland, California. 


We suggest the avoidance of extra-condensed faces which are ugly in them- 
selves and strike a discordant note where the bulk of the type is of regular 
proportions. The Piper and Smyth advertisements (May 9 issue) are out- 
standing. We wish the same care and intelligence were applied to all adver- 
tisements that we see. 

Belle Plaine Union, Belle Plaine, Iowa.— Except for the use of twelve- 
point “‘ mourning” border around several of the advertisements and, what is 
almost as bad, six-point rule around many others, the general appearance of 
the paper is good. A variety of borders does not contribute anything whatever 
of distinction to individual displays to compensate for the fact that they make 
the appearance of the paper unattractive. The best plan would be to use three 
or four point rule borders for-all advertisements. Printing is very good indeed, 
and the advertisements are well arranged and forcefully displayed. 

The Messenger, Homestead, Pennsylvania.—The cluster of heads at the 
top of the first page of your May 7 issue is displeasing, particularly since all 
three that appear across the top of the page are set in capitals only. The 
heads provide an interesting variety, but we do not like those in which four 
lines of light-face Cheltenham capitals are set drop-line fashion. Three big 
lines are as many as can be used with good effect. While the print is com- 
mendably good, the advertisements are the best feature of the edition, although 
the type faces are not always good ones. However, arrangement is sensibly 
simple, the type is plain and readable and display, utilized with restraint, is 
effective. 

Detroit Record, Detroit, Minnesota.— Our compliments are tendered, first, 
upon the uniform printing, although other features are also very good. The 
spread of Buckman’s (May 23 issue) is a mighty good example of the “ bargain 
day” style of display, although we consider the rule used for border and 
panels is needlessly strong, even for this type of advertisement. The large 
Drice figures carry the ‘“ bargain ’’ idea with less offense to good taste. To 
Nt out an advertisement of this size so evenly and maintain so uniform a dis- 
tribution of white space is decidedly unusual. It demonstrates real thought 
both in writing the copy and in composition. While the advertisements are 
not consistently pyramided, and the appearance of the paper is, of course, less 
attractive than it would be if they were, we must admit the makeup is very 
satisfactory. The problem is simplified in your case by the fact that you 
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have a good proportion of reading matter. The pyramid is movie essential on 
a page crowded with advertisements than on one where there is at least fifty 
per cent of news matter. 

Hobart News, Hobart, Oklahoma.—We agree with our contemporary that 
your first page is overdone, that it is too sensational as a result of the employ- 
ment of headings that are both too large and too bold. The print is unusually 
gocd, however, and the advertisements are well arranged and displayed. They 
are effective from an advertising standpoint, but they would be none the less 
so and the paper would be better looking if some of the better roman types, 
bold-face if you prefer, were used for the major display instead of the heavy 
gothics so generally used. Use plain straight-line rule borders; borders that 
run a zigzag course are too prominent and detract, of course, from the promi- 
nence of the really important element, the type. 

The Newark Journal, Newark, Arkansas.— Your first page (May 1 issue) 
is quite disagreeably ‘‘ spotty ’’ in appearance as a result of there being so 
much display. Not only are the heads too large in relation to the amount 
and importance of the news matter, but the two display advertisements further 
contribute to the effect of disorder. The fact that the heads and advertisements 
are symmetrically arranged helps considerably; if it were not for this fact the 
page would be very bad. Printing is good and the advertisements are satisfac- 
tory in all respects except that too many styles of types and border are used. 
Best results fellow the employment of plain rule border consistently and of 
the use of a minimum number of display styles. The crinkly-line border is 
particularly unattractive. 


PEPPING UP THE OLD FORGOTTEN 
CUSTOMERS 


By Sam H. REapiInG 


Sometimes when business seems to be going to the demni- 
tion bow-wows, take a peek over your old order book, and see 
how long it has been since Smith sent you an order for print- 
ing. Gee whiz, that was winter before last! Wonder what’s 
wrong? He never came back. 

Go on through the book and you'll probably find that there 
are a good many dozens — or hundreds — of Smiths, depend- 
ing upon the volume of your business. 

Then sit down and shoot out the following letter to all of 
them. Don’t “ form-process”’ it. Write it or get somebody 
who can write to do it for you. If you can write any better 
letter than this, send that, but send such a letter and then 
wait for the postman to start to work for your benefit. Or bet- 
ter still, if you can’t sit and wait get up and clean up the 
office a bit, because some of the recipients may come in to 
see the new stuff you've got. 

Here’s the letter: 

Dear Mr. Morse: 

In looking over the books today I notice that it has been quite a long time 
since we had the pleasure of doing any work for you. 

This gave me much concern, because, as you must know, a business like 
this depends almost entirely on the good will and satisfaction of its patrons, 
and I am much more keenly interested in keeping my patrons than I am about 
getting mew ones. 

Yet in spite of all our efforts to please, sometimes something goes wrong, 
and it is usually the most desirable patrons who are most hesitant about mak- 
ing a complaint. 

And so, I am taking the liberty of asking if there has been anything wrong 
with the work or service which we have rendered in the past, because if there 
has been, and it is humanly possible to do so, we stand ready, willing and 
anxious to ‘‘ make good.”’ 

But if you had simply forgotten us, may I suggest that we have never been 
in more excellent shape to render the kind of service you have every right to 
expect and demand as we are today — new types, a brand new press and whole 
flocks of new ideas? 

I am enclosing a return envelope in the hope that it may bring your criti- 
cism if you have any, and if you have none, then mayhaps, an order. 

In either event, I shall be most happy to hear from you. 

Yours for success, 

Don’t throw this aside and say “Cow bells.” Human 
nature is just about the same in Philadelphia as it is in Chit- 
tling Switch, Mississippi, and we used this letter a few months 
ago and resurrected so many assumedly dead or unconscious 
accounts that we were swamped with business for three weeks. 
These results didn’t “ just happen.” They are the result of a 
more or less careful analysis of the mental processes of the 
people who come in your shop and buy printing from day to 
day. As Hiram Biggins said to me the other day: “ Printers 
is funny critters; they work like blazes makin’ stuff to cure 
other people’s business indigestion, and won’t take none of it 
theirselves.” 
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Installation and Care of Drive Belts 


By H. L. WHEELER 


2a, VERY foreman or superintendent who has 
“ ever attempted to bring up the speed of his 
presses to something like what he knows to 
4 be possible has seen that such attempts 
; usually result in the belt slipping or breaking 
or the lacing giving out. This frequently 
{ happens when a rush job is on, making mat- 
ters worse. When a press stands idle during 
working hours while the belt is being repaired it is producing 
nothing and there is a serious loss in production. If therefore 
the maximum output is to be attained it is essential that the 
drive belt, the weakest link in the production chain, should 
be of the best quality and always in first-class condition so that 
it may be relied upon to deliver the full power of the motor 
or other prime mover to the press and last throughout the run. 

To accomplish these desirable objects the following sugges- 
tions are offered, and in doing so I make no pretensions of 
publishing any new or undiscovered knowledge of the subject. 
But it is a fact that few pressmen know how to properly install 
a belt or how to take proper care of a good belt. Their chief 
concern is to make the job ready and run it off as quickly as 
possible. A little knowledge of the belting problem for all 
concerned will surely put dollars in the owner’s pocket and 
make the pressman’s work much easier and enhance his position 
in the boss’s estimation. 

The first consideration should be the kind and quality of 
belt to use. The selection of a good belt is not necessarily a 
scientific problem, but rather one of good judgment, based 
on experience. Experience has shown that leather of the very 
best quality is by far superior to any other material for a 
drive belt, except where it is to be exposed to steam, dampness 
or the weather, and in such cases canvas or rubber should be 
used. As this condition seldom prevails around the aver- 
age printing plant, we shall consider here the leather belt as 
best suited to our purpose. 

In selecting a drive belt the highest grade of leather, that 
known as belt leather, will give the best results and will be 
found the cheapest in the long run. A cheap belt will always 
prove a poor investment and will rapidly deteriorate. The 
life of a good belt should be from six to eight years, and with 
proper care this may be prolonged for twelve to fourteen years 
with an average upkeep cost of about $2 per belt per year. 
We spend this amount or more for repairs on a pair of shoes 
which cost $10, so it would seem the part of wisdom to spend 
that much on a belt costing $40 to $50 or more. 

The best belting leather comes from the central part of the 
hide of the western steer. It extends twelve to fourteen inches 
down the side and about three to four feet from the tail toward 
the neck. The leather should be oak tanned by the slow process, 
which takes from six to eight months, and not by the quicker 
chemical-treated process. It should be soft and pliable and 
should show no signs of cracking when bent sharply back both 
ways. A simple rule to follow is to weigh it. The best quality 
should weigh one pound per square foot for single-ply belts, 
and one pound twelve ounces for double-ply belts. This latter 
will vary slightly with the width. 

A new belt will seldom deliver as much power as one of 
the same quality that has been in service for some time and 
has been thoroughly run in. This may be overcome by the 
application of a good belt dressing; and of course the new belt 
will have to be shortened up several times before it will deliver 
its maximum power. In regard to the use of dressings, it 
should be remembered that rosin or any dressing containing 























this material will quickly ruin a belt, so its use should never 
be tolerated. Rosin produces only temporary results and very 
soon wears off, leaving the belt glazed and hard. A good belt 
dressing which may be prepared in any shop and which is per- 
fectly safe to use is a mixture of beef tallow and cod-liver oil, 
two to one by weight. Melt the tallow and allow it to cool 
to about blood heat. Stir in the cod-liver oil and keep stirring 
until the mixture is cold. This may be kept on hand in any 
quantity desired. An occasional application will give exccl- 
lent results and it also prolongs the life of the belt. 

The maximum power delivery of a drive belt depends upon 
its proper installation and the care it receives when in service. 
Where the press is motor driven, the drive is usually hori- 
zontal. In every such case the pull of the belt should be on 
the under side so that any slackness will come on top. (See 
Fig. 1.) The reason for this is that the arc of contact on the 
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Fic. 1.—Wrong way. 
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Fic. 2.— Right way. 


large pulley shall be as great as possible and when the slack- 
ness comes on the under side this is reduced, thereby reducing 
the traction or pulling capacity of the belt. Wherever possible 
an idler pulley should be installed and the belt should be run 
at all times with a uniform tension, which can be readily 
adjusted with the idler pulley. The idler pulley also increases 
the arc of contact and the power delivery. Compare Fig. 1 
with Fig. 2. 

Leather belts should always run with the hair or grain side 
to the pulley and in the center of the pulley faces. If it has 
a tendency to run to one side it is either improperly laced, 
distorted or the pulleys are out of line. Any of these condi- 
tions will eventually make some trouble and should be remedied 
at once. In joining the ends of the belt the most satisfactory 
method is to make a lap cemented joint. This is the most 
expensive way, and many shops will not use this method on 
that account. It also takes much longer to make repairs. 
When this method is used it is advisable to have two belts, so 
that when one fails for any reason it will be quickly replaced 
by the reserve belt and there is less lost time than by any 
other system, as the extra belt can always be repaired outside 
of working hours, or at least without interrupting the produc- 
tive time of the press. There are many other advantages in 
having two belts which will, I think, offset the extra expense. 
Carrying this extra belt is recommended only when the 
cemented joint is used, as with laced joints it is not necessary 
and there would be little advantage. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 


and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 


in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


“‘ Advertising Copy”’ 

Many so-called clever salesmen are like “ clever” adver- 
tisements. Sometimes their sheer cleverness brings about a 
sale, more often not. The salesman must first be granted an 
interview; the advertisements must first be read. The sales- 
man (like the advertisement) must win the confidence of the 
prospective buyer; he must sustain interest until he has told 
his story and persuaded the customer to buy. 

Precisely how advertising messages can be written and 
built so that they will be read, believed and cause sales is told 
in the new book, “Advertising Copy,” by George Burton Hotch- 
kiss, which has just been published. Mr. Hotchkiss is chair- 
man of the Department of Advertising and Marketing, School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York University. 
He is a thoroughly experienced advertising copy writer. The 
work is well written, interesting and instructive. Every printer 
will find this a valuable book that deserves careful study. 

“ Advertising Copy,” by George Burton Hotchkiss; 472 
pages; illustrated; cloth. Published by Harper & Co., New 
York. May be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


“Light and Work” 


The matter of efficient and adequate lighting equipment 
in printing plants has been a problem that has long taxed the 
resources of architects and lighting experts. Printers demand 
light of the right quality and quantity to do away with eye- 
strain, and to enable the pressroom to make color matching 
reasonably precise. 

Every phase of this problem of light in relation to effective 
vision and efficient work has been dealt with by M. Luckiesh, 
director of the Lighting Research Laboratory, General Electric 
Company, in his new book, “ Light and Work,” which has just 
come from the press. Chapters in this book deal with daylight 
outdoors and indoors, artificial light, illuminants and color, 
quality of light, lighting and production, the lighting value of 
paint, etc. 

“Light and Work,” by M. Luckiesch; 296 pages; illus- 
trated; cloth. Published by D. Van Nostrand Company, New 
York. May be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


“Marking Copy for Newspaper Ad. Machines” 

There is undeniably a need in newspaper ad. alleys as well 
as in job composing rooms for a standardized system of mark- 
ing instructions on copy in order to make prefectly clear to 
the composing-machine operator just what the layout calls for. 
A system that is simple and intelligible, sensibly built and 
easily mastered, has been compiled and brought out in book 
form by Earl R. Williams, of Indianapolis, Indiana. In this 
effort to effect a greater degree of uniformity in copy marking, 
Mr. Williams does not bring out much in the way of marks 
and methods of marking that is wholly original; many of the 
marks adopted are those that have come down from hand-set 
days, and all are now in use, some here and some there, in the 


larger composing rooms throughout the country. The author 
does claim, however, that his book is the initial attempt to 
standardize the marks and thus make possible their general 
adoption. This is a handy and mighty useful little style book, 
and there is a real need for it, particularly in ad. alleys. 

“ Marking Copy for Newspaper Ad. Machines,” by Earl 
R. Williams; 82 pages. Published by the author. Copies may 
be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


“The Editorial” 


The new edition has just been received of that analytical 
and scholarly presentation of the editorial writer’s task, “‘ The 
Editorial,” by Professor Flint, head of the department of jour- 
nalism, University of Kansas. The book contains a brief his- 
torical sketch of the editorial, as well as chapters on typography 
and editorial responsibility; but the controlling purpose of 
Professor Flint’s discussion is to achieve practical helpfulness 
for the editorial writer who really wishes to influence his read- 
er’s mind. Every newspaper and magazine editor in the land 
could help himself to improve his style and effectiveness in 
carefully studying this readable and illuminating text book. 

“ The Editorial,” by Leon Nelson Flint; 262 pages; cloth. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. Copies may be 
ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


A Notable Family History 

Here is a large, handsomely printed and attractive book 
written by Ralph Beaver Strassburger, on “ The Strassburger 
Family and Allied Families of Pennsylvania.” According to 
the foreword, the purpose of this impressive family history 
is “to lift the veil of the past and to bring to the present 
descendants an appreciation and realization of the splendid 
character and enduring faith of these worthy pioneers.” In 
these pages are revealed the life and surroundings, the strug- 
gles and trials, the manners and customs, the thoughts and 
feelings of the forefathers of the Strassburger and allied fam- 
ilies of Pennsylvania. Aside from his distinction as a writer 
of marked facility, the author of this history was formerly 
in the United States diplomatic service, and is the editor and 
publisher of the Norristown (Pa.) Herald. Printers who may 
be called upon to print books of family histories will find this 
volume a most excellent model, not only from the standpoint 
of presentation of genealogical data, but as a very striking and 
beautiful specimen of fine printing and bookmaking. 


‘Color Standards and Nomenclature”’ 

Terminology has played a significant part in the develop- 
ment of science, and likewise in the expansion of industry, and 
it has been very largely instrumental in the spread of learning. 
Terminology makes possible the correlation of knowledge. 
The researches and experiments of scholars in identical fields 
in various parts of the world would be hampered and scholars 
could not benefit by their colleagues’ findings elsewhere if 
there were no system of nomenclature to pave the way for the 
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universal exchange of ideas and findings. Measurement, 
weights, mathematical and chemical formulas, and scientific 
terms which clearly designate practically every variation of 
form and structure have long been standardized, but until 
quite recently the nomenclature of color has remained vague 
and meaningless, and thus progress in this field has been slow. 

Color printers, pressmen, inkmakers and color scientists 
will find the work of Robert Ridgway, curator of the Division 
of Birds, United States National Museum, Washington, D. C., 
entitled “ Color Standards and Color Nomenclature,” a most 
valuable help and guide in their work. The book contains fifty- 
three colored plates and over eleven hundred named colors. 
It is distributed by A. Hoen & Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 


“Essentials of Printing ’”’ 

Frank S. Henry, a thoroughly practical printer who is like- 
wise steeped in the science of pedagogy, instructor in printing 
in Central High School, Philadelphia, has brought out a book 
that will serve well as an elementary text book in schools giving 
courses in printing. It covers only the absolute essentials of 
printing and meets the demand for a short, balanced text for 
the average school print shop, for the short-term course in 
printing for beginners and for vocational classes. The arrange- 
ment of the subject matter permits the instructor to readily 
assign lessons covering the particular requirements of students. 

The book also provides for the needs of the print-shop 
novice, who has not the privilege of the supervision afforded 
by class instruction, and for this reason many of the simple 
details have been explained at considerable length. As a whole, 
it will give the student a working knowledge of the relationship 
of his particular task to the whole field of printing, and an 
insight into what the trade involves, should he be considering 
printing as a future vocation. 

No one who has served the traditional quota of years as 
an apprentice and who has subsequently spent considerable 
time as compositor, stoneman or pressman, would believe it 
possible to teach the “ins and outs ” of the printer’s trade in 
a school giving a short course in printing. Mr. Henry is not 
the sort who believes that the printer’s craft can be learned 
magically by “bright boys” armed with a text book and 
coached by an instructor who learnedly expounds theories. 
The printer who achieves excellence is one that has a measure 
of innate aptitude for the work, whereas the fellow who is 
known as “just a printer” is a poor, benighted soul that has 
missed his calling. The printing courses in schools weed out 
the initiates who have no feel for type, or who are minus the 
genius and imagination that is part of the spiritual equipment 
of every competent craftsman. Though this book deals very 
sketchily with the subject, it is destined to serve a good pur- 
pose as an elementary text book — precisely the purpose indeed 
for which it was written. 

“ Essentials of Printing,’ by Frank S. Henry; 185 pages; 
illustrated; cloth. Published by John Wiley & Sons, New 
York. May be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


ROMANCE OF THE ALMANAC 


An almanac was one of the first works upon which Guten- 
berg employed his new art of printing in 1457, but the first to 
be printed in England did not appear until about forty years 
later. It was called “The Sheapheard’s Kalendar.” After 
that date almanacs increased and multiplied, and began to 
include “omens and prognostications.” One which is still 
preserved is called “The Prognostycaycon of Mayster John 
Tybault; of the influence of the moon; of peas and warre, 
and the revolucions of Kings and Princes.” Local almanacs 
became popular in the seventeenth century, says London 
Tit-Bits. One was printed for Birmingham in 1642 by Natha- 
niel Nye, “ Practitioner of Astronomy.” The preface declares 
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that it is for “ the faire and populous towne of Birmichan in 
Warwickshire, where the Pole is elevated above the horizon 
52 degrees and 38 minutes.” 

At first the Stationer’s Company had the privilege of print- 
ing all almanacs, but James I. extended the privilege to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It was not until 1834 
that local printers were permitted to issue their own produc- 
tions. Colored almanacs came in about 1865. They were 
single sheets at first, very crude and badly printed. But in 
about ten years they began to improve, and eventually really 
good pictures were bought by almanac makers for reproduction. 
The “Almanach de Gotha” is 160 years old.—Chicago News. 


NORMAN T. A. MUNDER BRINGS INSPIRATION 
TO PRINTERS OF NORTHWEST 
By A. W. LESLIE 


Vice President, The John Leslie Paper Company, Minneapolis 


When Norman T. A. Munder, of Baltimore, recently 
addressed printers of the Northwest he greatly impressed them 
with his charming personality, which so many of his fellow 
craftsmen throughout the United States know so well inti- 
mately or by reputation. He came at the invitation of W. P. 
Kirkwood, who has charge of the Editorial Short Course at 
the University of Minnesota, and partly as the result of the 
writer’s visit to him at Baltimore. Mr. Munder carried to the 
Twin Cities an extensive collection of very fine work from 
the press of Norman T. A. Munder & Co. 

This famous art printer was the principal guest and speaker 
at the Eighth Annual Editors’ Short Course of the University 
of Minnesota, held at the University Farm, St. Paul, on Fri- 
day, May 9, on which occasion he addressed the students of 
the course gathered from the country newspaper and printing 
plants throughout the State of Minnesota, on the subject of 
“ The Art Preservative of All Arts.” His talk was one to give 
inspiration and to bring quick response from the printer- 
craftsmen there assembled. During the evening a banquet was 
tendered to the visiting editors by the Printers’ Supply Men’s 
Association of the Twin Cities, at which Dean W. C. Coffey, 
of the Department of Agriculture, gave an excellent address 
and introduced Mr. Munder as the principal speaker. 

The keynote of Mr. Munder’s evening address developed 
the observation in history that the major inventions in all times 
have had to await in their development for an urge growing out 
of a desire in the hearts of the people for a strong religious 
influence. The speaker pointed out clearly that this was par- 
ticularly true in the development of the art of printing; while 
the Chinese are known to have printed from movable type 
some three thousand years B. C., the progressive development 
of the art of printing from movable type did not take place 
until there was a demand on the part of the people for the 
Bible and its influence. It was only this demand that made it 
possible for Gutenberg to give his first Bible to the world and 
thus open the way to an advancement of the printing art. Dr. 
Lotus D. Coffman, president of the University of Minnesota, 
had prepared an address, but was so deeply impressed by Mr. 
Munder’s remarks that he laid it aside and gave all his time 
to emphasizing and stressing Mr. Munder’s thoughts. 

The influence of this great printer-craftsman has left a very 
deep impress upon the editors of the State of Minnesota who 
attended the short course, and they are of one accord in hoping 
that Mr. Munder may meet with them again on another occa- 
sion. The Minnesota Typothete entertained Mr. Munder at 
luncheon in the banquet hall of the Central Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing on the day of his visit to Minneapolis. A large representa- 
tive group of typothete members and other printer-craftsmen 
greeted him and showed very keen interest in the beautiful 
work he had with him. 
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It is extremely gratifying to know that there are men 
who are ready to give of their time and effort, willingly 
aid unselfishly, toward the advancement of the industry. 
T» these men we as printers owe a debt of gratitude we 
can never repay. The least we can do is to show our 
appreciation and approval of their efforts by giving them 
our hearty support in the work they are doing. At the 
present time, especially, quite a few of our willing work- 
ers are putting forth a great amount of effort in a move- 
ment that has one object in view — to benefit the entire 
industry. These men are looking to the future. They 
are working to give their fellow printers the opportunity 
to witness one of the largest and best expositions of print- 
ing machinery, appliances and methods in the history of 
the industry, combined with which will be convention ses- 
sions presenting addresses and discussions covering vari- 
ous phases of printing of importance to all in the industry. 
The Milwaukee Graphic Arts Exposition, held in con- 
junction with the annual convention of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen, bids fair to out- 
class all its predecessors, and the industry owes it to those 
responsible for this event to extend hearty support in 
every way possible. What could be more profitable than 
to plan to spend the week of August 18 to 23 at Milwau- 
kee, and learn what is being offered the printing field in 
the way of improved machinery and methods? 


THE election of James M. Lynch as president of the 
grand old I. T. U. is a victory for the constructive forces 
that have been working for the advancement of the inter- 
ests of the workers in the printing field. We extend our 
hearty congratulations to Mr. Lynch, and to the members 
of the union, upon his selection for this important position. 
With his years of experience, his wide knowledge of the 
field and its requirements, his ability as an executive, his 
fairness and broad sense of justice, Mr. Lynch should in- 
spire the confidence of the members of the union and of 
the employers. In selecting him as their leader the mem- 
bers of the I. T. U. have chosen wisely. Here’s wishing 
you the best of success, Jim. 


Our frontispiece for this issue is, we believe, worthy 
of special comment. It is taken from a specimen recently 
sent us by John T. Hoyle, head of the Department of Pub- 
lishing and Printing at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The original specimen as sent us was entirely the work of 
a Federal Board student in his junior year, Theodore L. 
Misch, who not only wrote the verse but also designed, set 
in type and printed it in three colors. We have reset the 
verse in a different style to meet the requirements of our 
frontispiece page and our limitation to two colors. The 
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original, a halftone reproduction of which is shown on 
another page, is a commendable piece of work, showing 
not only the ability of Mr. Misch, but also offering evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of the instruction given in the 
classes under the supervision of Mr. Hoyle at Carnegie 
Tech. 


WE Have also received from Mr. Hoyle a copy of an 
exceptionally fine specimen of bookmaking, bearing the 
title “ Techbound.” This book, which was a problem of 
the class in bindery work at Carnegie Tech., was, as Mr. 
Hoyle advises us, conceived, written, printed and bound 
by the boys themselves. We shall not attempt a review 
of the book here, limiting ourselves to extending our con- 
gratulations to the boys who had a part in its production. 
The industry is indeed fortunate in having institutions 
offering such practical and constructive training to those 
who are to carry on the work of printing in the future. 
They should receive more hearty support and greater rec- 
ognition on the part of the industry in general. 


Pyramiding Versus Scattering Newspaper 
Advertisements 

We recently received a letter from one of our good 
friends in which he took exception to the recommendation 
repeatedly made in the Newpaper Review department, 
that newspaper advertisements be pyramided. Our cor- 
respondent’s contention was to the effect that the adver- 
tiser is the principal one to be considered in connection 
with the publishing of a newspaper, and that the adver- 
tisements should be mixed in with reading matter so the 
reader will be more likely to see them. 

With all due consideration of the important part the 
advertiser plays in the support of a newspaper — or any 
other publication, for that matter — we can not help but 
feel that it is a mistaken policy to consider that the inter- 
ests of the advertiser transcend those of the reader. We 
believe that all far-seeing advertisers will agree that the 
newspaper publisher is serving the best interests of his 
advertisers by studying the reader and placing the reader’s 
interests first. A real valuable advertising medium is built 
up wholly through the confidence of the reader, and every 
effort should be put forth by the publisher to gain and 
maintain that confidence, otherwise his paper will be 
worthless from the standpoint of distributing the adver- 
tiser’s message where it will do the most good. 

Pyramiding the advertisements in a newspaper makes 
for easy reading of the news or other matter, and does not 
break the continuity of thought by causing the reader to 
jump from place to place as is the case when items are 
broken up by the scattering of advertisements over the 
page. With the advertisements properly pyramided, or 
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segregated, they do not lose any of their prominence; in 
fact, it is easier for the reader to see them, and he is more 
likely to turn to them when finished with the news matter. 

We believe this subject offers opportunity for consid- 
erable study and discussion. It should have a place in 
more of the programs of meetings of newspaper publishers, 
and it would be interesting to have advertisers brought 
into the discussion so as to receive the benefit of their 
views. Incidentally, we have scheduled as a leading article 
for our August issue an excellent compilation and summing 
up of the results of a rather extensive investigation based 
on special work in connection with the country newspaper 
as well as special study at the University of Wisconsin, 
which should offer considerable food for thought on the 


subject. %\—<09»—_ 


Recognizing the Apprentice 

There came in our mail during the past month a copy 
of a small publication, Trade Hints and Other Matters of 
Interest, printed quarterly for the welfare of employees of 
S. T. Leigh & Co., Limited, Sydney, Australia. This copy 
consists of thirty-two pages and attractive art cover, and 
contains a number of items of interest and benefit to the 
employees of the institution. The first article caught our 
attention immediately, as it shows a small reproduction 
of a diploma which is evidently a new feature adopted by 
the company. This article reads, in part: 

“ The completion of the course of apprenticeship marks 
a milestone in the life of the boy, and having reached that 
milestone it is a good time to take account of stock. It 
is a good time to look about you and see if you are heading 
in the right direction. It is also a good time to think seri- 
ously about your future work and how you are going to 
do it. To give the management an opportunity of con- 
gratulating those who have completed their term of appren- 
ticeship, it has been decided to hand to the lad, upon 
reaching the rank of journeyman — in all cases where 
proficiency at his trade and his personal conduct have 
been satisfactory —a beautifully illuminated diploma 
which he will, no doubt be proud of, and which will always 
remind him that his work has been worth while.” 

We can not help but feel that this is an exceptionally 
fine plan, and the company is to be commended on thus 
extending recognition to the apprentices as they complete 
their period of training. Would it not be a fine thing for 
other printing institutions to do likewise? By thus 
encouraging the boys and giving them something to work 
for they would undoubtedly take a much greater interest 
in their work, and it would be an incentive to greater 
effort toward perfecting themselves in the work they are to 
follow. A little encouragement and recognition go a long 
way. Our apprentices have been left entirely too much 
to themselves, looked upon as necessary evils, and too little 
attention has been given to their proper development. 

If more of our printing houses took sufficient interest 
in the boys to offer them some form of diploma or a certifi- 
cate of some nature upon the completion of their appren- 
ticeship it would give them something definite to work 
for, and there would be more serious attention given to 
learning the trade. It would result in more competent 
journeymen. Why not make the completion of appren- 
ticeship something to look forward to from a viewpoint 
other than merely a change to journeyman’s wages? 
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Eugene St. John to Conduct Presswork Department 
of This Journal 

We take a great amount of pleasure in announcing 
the addition of a new name to our list of department 
editors. Starting with this issue the Presswork depart- 
ment will be under the supervision of Eugene St. John, 
who has rightfully gained recognition as one of the lead- 
ing authorities and writers on all matters pertaining to 
work in the pressroom. Mr. St. John needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers, his articles under the title ‘“‘ Some Prac- 
tical Hints on Presswork,” which have been running in 
this journal for the past sixteen months, having attracted 
wide attention and much favorable comment. The Press- 
work department has for a number of years been ably 
conducted by E. M. Keating, who has also had charge of 
the Machine Composition department. The many letters 
of appreciation that have been received are evidence of 
the fact that Mr. Keating’s work has met with hearty 
approval, and it is with some regret that we accede io 
his request that he be released from the responsibility 
of the Presswork department. By confining his entire 
attention to Machine Composition, the special field to 
which his daily activities are devoted, Mr. Keating feels 
that he can render a still greater service to our readers, 
He also feels that by placing Presswork in the hands of 
a specialist in that particular field the service of the 
department will be even further improved. Mr. St. John 
is ably fitted from every standpoint to render constructive 
assistance to our pressroom readers, and it is a great 
pleasure to have him as a member of the editorial staff. 
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The Apprenticeship Question—“In the Days That Was” 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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Past Score of Years Have Witnessed Rapid 
Advancement of Printing 
To the Editor: BoxHo tm, Iowa. 

My files of THE INLAND PRINTER are the most valued and 
most read part of my printer’s library, and I hope some day 
to index the complete file so that I can quickly find the articles 
I need. It seems to me that the past twenty years, the time 
in which I have been learning the printing business, has been 
a period of most rapid advancement in our art. In that time 
the slugcasting machines have become common; type styles 
have been beautified; better makeup with better material has 
become a general practice, and business has been applied to all 
shops now existing. During this period paper has undergone 
all sorts of changes, but is still in the experimental stage, as I 
believe a paper will be developed that will be superior to any 
now available. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has kept most of us informed on this 
advancement, and to it is due a great share of the progress. 
There are other trade journals that I enjoy reading, but there 
is no other of which I keep a complete file. 

I am personally acquainted with the publishers of the 
Nevada Evening Journal, to which you gave mention in your 
June issue, and their up-to-date plant has been an inspiration 
to other printers. Howarp L. SPRINGER, 

Publisher, The Boxholm News. 































A Worthy Plea in Behalf of an Unfortunate Printer 
To the Editor: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 

Being a constant reader of your valuable journal and not- 
ing from time to time items that prove you are ever ready to 
help one of the trade who has met with misfortune, I am 
prompted to call to your attention the case of A. E. Bucking- 
ham, formerly proprietor of the Novelty Printing Company, 
of Oakland, California, who is making a great fight to put over 
a song he has written. I had the pleasure of meeting this 
temarkable and courageous man at the thirty-seventh annual 
ball given on May 17 by the Printers Mutual Aid Society, 
at which place he sang and sold his song, the words and music 
of which he composed himself. 

Not quite seven years ago he had both eyes blown out 
by dynamite, leaving him in absolute darkness, with no hope 
of recovery. Since that time it has been one long battle for 
him to support his family by his own efforts. He will not 
accept charity, as he stoutly maintains that he is capable of 
making good if given only a fighting chance. I never met any 
one with such unflinching courage and determination. He says 
that in spite of all obstacles he will put his song over and prove 
that the blind can do things. All this under brightness and 
smiles gave me a glimpse of the great courage he possesses. 

He resides in Berkeley. I do not know his address, but 
as he was a member of the Master Printers’ Association of 
Oakland, H. M. Hastings, the secretary, 228 Bacon building, 
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Anonymous letters 


Oakland, can furnish it if you wish to give him a boost, which 
he certainly deserves. He seems to be fully aware of the diffi- 
culties ahead of him and knows that publishers will not accept 
songs from any but their own staff of writers. 

With his splendid courage and determination he should win 
out. He is going to sing and play his song personally all 
over the country, and it was his unfailing cheerfulness which 
prompted me to write you in his behalf, as I feel better and 
more satisfied after meeting him and seeing how he carries 
himself under such great trouble. It will help all his fellow 
craftsmen to hear about him, as we never know when it may 
be our turn. As I have no desire to appear in print, I shall 
only sign myself his admirer and leave it entirely up to you 
to do what you see fit. An ApMIRING SYMPATHIZER. 


Upon receipt of the above letter we immediately communi- 
cated with Secretary Hastings of the Eastbay Graphic Arts 
Club, Oakland, for further information. Mr. Hastings advises 
us that the case is substantially as stated in this appeal, which 
came from one of our readers on the Pacific Coast. We feel 
sure that printers will be glad to secure a copy of the song, 
“Only a Leaf of a Rose,” and so we pass the word along. It 
may be ordered from the A. P. H. Publishing Company, 
Oakland, at fifty cents a copy.—Editor. 


House-Organ Establishes Friendly Relationships 


To the Editor: Hono.u_u, Hawaii. 

You were very good to us in your mention and illustration 
of the Honolulu Item in the May number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Our house-organ has proved a success with us, as 
it has brought business and has established many friendly rela- 
tionships. For one recent number, which was largely devoted 
to Franklin, we received orders for several thousand extra 
copies for use in schools here. In our April issue there was a 
little note on education, which, we learned, has been posted 
in every public school and many private schools in the islands. 
We have given the /tem quite a circulation among Chinese and 
Japanese business men here, and they seem to like it. 

You are correct in mentioning that it is economically pro- 
duced; it is simply one item in our advertising expenditure 
and has so much allotted to it for the year. Of course, we want 
to put out something creditable, but believe that very often the 
typography of publications of this nature is too elaborate for 
accomplishment of the purpose sought. 

MERCANTILE PRINTING CompPaANy, LIMITED, 
Ed. Towse, President and Manager. 





How This Arizona Printer Feels About It 


To the Editor: FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA. 
Shoot along a subscription and send us your bill and we will 
mail check. Can’t run a printing office without THE INLAND 
PRINTER! THE Hopt PREss, 
A. W. Voorhees, Proprietor. 
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Keeping Down Labor Turnover 


By Frank H. WILtiAMs 


aA 
s one printer is allowed to leave and another 
#8 one hired to take his place? E. Hubert 
4 Ginn, president of Ginnprint, Incorporated, 

of Fort Wayne, Indiana, who has gone into 
G this matter quite deeply and given it con- 

siderable study, says it costs him in the 

neighborhood of $200 to make such a 
change. This is the way Mr. Ginn speaks about this subject: 

“The new printer is never as speedy on the job as the 
former printer. He has to become familiar with the layout 
of the shop, with the kind of work we are doing, and with the 
sort of type we generally use. This means a decided drop in 
production, and it is merely a matter of figuring to see how 
much of a drop there is and to see just what this loss means 
in dollars and cents. The new man nearly always makes some 
mistakes which require resetting of type, and this is a further 
expense. Then, too, he frequently gets in the way of the other 
employees and upsets things in general. This cuts down the 
output and results in a !oss until things run smoothly again. 
And, finally, when I hire a new printer I have to spend some 
time in breaking him in. This is time which should be spent 
in selling or in office routine. All told, the total cost of chang- 
ing printers runs pretty close to $200, and this is why I am 
doing everything possible to keep down labor turnover.” 

All of this will probably be interesting to other employers 
and will make them feel that Mr. Ginn and others who try to 
keep down the labor turnover are doing something pretty wise. 
But how does Mr. Ginn go about the problem of keeping down 
the labor turnover? Probably the methods he employs will 
offer ideas which other printers can use to good advantage. 

“Our most successful plan for keeping down the labor 
turnover,” said Mr. Ginn, “has come about through a little 
stunt which we inaugurated some years ago and which attracted 
quite a little attention at the time. This was the installation 
of a phonograph in our workroom. The men are privileged 
to play it all during the time they are working, and we have 
found this not only increases the output but also makes the 
men much more contented. 

“The success of the phonograph in lowering the labor 
turnover of the shop interested me immensely. I noticed it 
made the men more clubby and more friendly with one another. 
Instead of barely passing the time of day, they became real 
friends. This, of course, made them enjoy their work much 
more, with the result that production was increased and the 
men stayed for a longer time. 

“Now if the mere installation of a phonograph in the shop 
had such a good effect as this, why couldn’t something more 
be done along the same line? This question set me thinking 
and the result was the formation of the Ginnprint Club, which 
has now been functioning for about a year. It is one of the 
most successful stunts I’ve ever launched. The club is com- 
posed of the shop’s employees. The officers of the club are 
the employees, and the dues are 25 cents a month. Also the 
shop itself — which is ‘really Yours Truly — pays into the 
club’s treasury the sum of 25 cents for each member. As we 
have fifteen members, including myself, I pay into the club’s 
treasury the sum of $3.75 a month. 

“ This total sum of $7.50 paid into the club treasury every 
month is not a very large amount, but it is really surprising to 
see what an intense interest the members take in spending it. 
The mere fact of having it to spend and of being able to spend 
it as they wish without any restrictions gives them all a com- 
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mon interest. It gives them something to think about and 
plan about which is connected with their work and yet not a 
part of their work, and all show more enthusiasm than would 
be the case if there were no dues. 

“Other print-shop proprietors will probably wish to learn 
how the club’s money is spent and to hear about some of th: 
other things the club does. 

‘““ New phonograph records are bought occasionally, although 
the employees generally take up pools among themselves for 
records. Occasionally some money is spent for flowers for 
employees who are ill. A few times the money has been use:! 
for donations to charity drives where, ordinarily, the men 
would have had to take up collections among themselve:. 

“* Now to tell about some of the things the club does. Eac) 
summer a baseball team is organized, which is entered in the 
Industrial League, composed of baseball teams from the vari- 
ous factories and industries of the city. The club always takes 
a great pride in its team and some money is used from the 
treasury for equipment for the players, although I generally 
pay most of this expense, as the team is a splendid advertise- 
ment for the shop. Because the club members are so close 
to each other, they always work hard for the team, with the 
result that a splendid showing is made each year. 

“Each month there is a meeting of the club in the shop, at 
which there is a good speaker or an impromptu vaudeville 
entertainment. The married men bring their families and 
some of the unmarried men show up with their sweethearts. 
Very often the meeting concludes with a dance, for which 
the shop phonograph furnishes the music. This makes the 
families of the men feel that our shop is a splendid place to 
work and tends to increase this same feeling on the part of 
the employees. 

“In the summer there is a picnic at some near-by lake 
resort or at some other good place. Generally it is only the 
married men and their families who attend the picnic, but all 
those who go seem to have a mighty good time. Generally [ 
pay the expenses, although the club contributes something. 

“In the winter time the club has two bowling teams, which 
are entered in the same league. There is always keen rivalry 
between these teams, and the one ending the season with the 
lowest score gives a dinner for the other team and for all the 
members of the club. 

“Officers are elected twice a year, mainly because the 
election of officers is one of the most interesting things in the 
club activities and because it makes the members take more 
interest in the meetings. 

“ Since the formation of this club we have cut the labor 
turnover at our shop in half and, it strikes me, similar clubs 
would do the same thing for other print-shop employers.” 

It is hoped that Mr. Ginn’s plan will give suggestions to 
other employers which can be used to good advantage in cut- 
ting down labor turnover. 


BROUGHT CESSATION OF FUNERALS 


From The British Printer. 


The following notice may be seen in a large printing office 
in the north of England: “All requests for leave of absence 
on account of sudden illness, weddings, funerals, etc., must be 
handed to the overseer before 10 a. M. on the day of the 
match race.” There has been a great falling off in the num- 
ber of “ funerals” since the posting of this sarcastic notice. 
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Edgar S. Bronson, President of 
N.E. A., Passes Away 

Edgar S. Bronson, editor of the El Reno 
(Gkla.) American, who was elected presi- 
dent of the National Editorial Association 
at Oklahoma City on May 24, by a unani- 
mous vote, died at his home on June 6. 
Death was the result of heart disease. 

Mr. Bronson was born at Edina, Mis- 
souri, in 1858, moving in early childhood to 
Kentucky. He learned the printers’ trade 
while working his way through Pendleton 
Academy at Falmouth, Kentucky. He 
worked in the office of the Falmouth Jnde- 
pendent. Later he did reportorial work on 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
and other publications. At one time he 
was part owner of the Trenton (Mo.) Trib- 
une. In 1902 he, with his partner, N. A. 
Nichols, and a group of other friends from 
Trenton, Missouri, started the town of 
Thomas, Oklahoma. Here the Thomas 
Daily Tribune was published in a tent in 
the midst of a wheat field where hundreds 
of other pioneers were erecting homes and 
business buildings. This paper was sold a 
few years later, and Mr. Bronson and Mr. 
Nichols went to El Reno and bought the 
El] Reno American. 


University of Missouri Is Mecca of 
Newspaper Celebrities 

The directing heads of the Associated 
Press, the United Press and the Interna- 
tional News Service, and a number of prom- 
inent newspaper and advertising men from 
all over the country attended the annual 
Journalism Week at the University of Mis- 
souri, held in Columbia, May 12 to 17. 
Journalism Week, created by Dean Walter 
Williams fifteen years ago, included five 
days of speeches, round-table discussions 
and meetings, closing with the annual jour- 
nalism banquet. Several associations met 
at the School of Journalism during the 
week. Missouri members of the Associated 
Press, Missouri newspapers using the United 
Press service, the Missouri Writers’ Guild 
and the Missouri Press Association, as well 
as its past presidents, held meetings and dis- 
cussions in connection with the week. 

Special attention was given to advertis- 
ing. Among the speakers were Stanley 
Resor, president of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, of New York, who discussed 
“What the Agency Expects from the News- 
paper.” Herman Roe, publisher of the 
Northfield (Minn.) News, president of the 
Country Newspaper Association, spoke on 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


“ Codperation Among Country Newspapers 
for National Advertising,” and A. G. New- 
myer, of the New Orleans Jtem, president 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, on “ National Advertising.” J. S. 
Hubbard, secretary of the Missouri Press 
Association, discussed ‘“‘ The Missouri List.” 

Other speakers were Percy S. Bullen, who 
has covered the United States for twenty 
years for the London Daily Telegraph; Her- 
bert S. Hadley, chancellor of Washington 
University, St. Louis; Harry Hanson, lit- 
erary editor of the Chicago Daily News; 
T. C. O’Donnell, editor of the Writers’ Di- 
gest; Dr. Jay William Hudson, professor 
of philosophy and novelist; Catherine 
Cranmer, of the Roote Newspaper Syndi- 
cate, and J. Breckenridge Ellis, president of 
the Missouri Writers’ Guild. 


Englishmen Invent Automatic Type 
Distributing Machine 

Thomas Atkinson, of the printing firm 
of Atkinson & Co., Heywood, Lancashire, 
England, and Captain H. Cardwell Day, 
manager of the Heywood Corporation Elec- 
tricity and Tramways Department, have 
patented an automatic metal type distribut- 
ing machine, designed for use in printing 
offices. A booklet giving a full description 
of this very ingenious machine, supple- 
mented with illustrations, has recently been 
received from the inventors. On this ma- 
chine the distribution of type is performed 
automatically, by electrically controlled 
mechanism. It is designed to distribute 
body type of standard sizes, eight-point to 
twelve-point. The metal type characters 
used are made with a recess near the shoul- 
der on the front and back sides, by which 
means they are supported in the machine. 
This specially nicked type also has a recess 
or combination of recesses in various posi- 
tions down the front side which govern 
their correct location in distributions. All 
who may be interested can receive full in- 
formation and descriptive literature by 
writing to the patentees, at Atkinson & Co., 
Heywood, Lancashire, England. 


Graphica Banquet for Printing Students 
at Carnegie Tech. 

The Graphica, an organization of stu- 
dents of the Department of Printing and 
Publishing of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, held its annual banquet 
and farewell to the graduates of the depart- 
ment on May 29. Among the guests were: 
P. C. Dunlevy, vice-president, Thomas 
Barrett, manager, and Gerald Donohue, 
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Chicago representative of the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company; C. R. Spicher, repre- 
sentative of the Miehle Printing Press and 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago; Edwin 
H. Stuart, advertising typographer; George 
H. Follows, professor of Commercial Engi- 
neering, Carnegie Tech.; John T. Morris, 
director, College of Industries; William 
Gwyer, secretary of the Pittsburgh Typoth- 
ete; and Roy Mumma, service manager 
of the Alling & Cory Company. The prin- 
cipal speakers were: Edwin U. Sowers, 
president of Graphica; John T. Hoyle, head 
of the department of printing and publish- 
ing; John T. Morris, George H. Follows, 
P. C. Dunlevy and William Gwyer. 

On the presentation of Graphica diplomas 
to members of the organization, Director 
Morris paid high tribute to the thorough- 
ness of the curriculum offered students in 
printing. Mr. Gwyer, on behalf of the 
typothete, extended congratulations to the 
graduating students, and spoke of the high 
esteem in which the department and its 
graduates were held. Mr. Hoyle stated that 
the past year had been the most prosperous 
since the organization of the department, 
and that several valuable additions had been 
made to the equipment; that the present 
enrollment was such that more space was 
necessary, and arrangements were being 
made to increase the floor space needed 
for instructional purposes. 


Color Expert’s Lecture Thrills 
Chicago Craftsmen 

The lecture on “ The Laws Governing the 
Harmony of Colors,” delivered before the 
Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
on June 17 by John F. Earhart, Cincinnati 
artist and color specialist, proved to be a 
revelation to the audience, which repeatedly 
applauded the lecturer, who explained a new 
color plan which he now has in the process 
of production. Mr. Earhart’s first book on 
color, “ The Color Printer — A Treatise on 
the Use of Colors in Typographic Printing,” 
was published in 1892. A few years later 
he produced another book, “ The Harmo- 
nizer,” which has likewise enjoyed wide 
popularity among color printers. 

The Earhart color plan functions as a 
scientific guide to the selection of correct 
color combinations for any purpose. It 
will enable the color printer to give his 
customers new and harmonious color com- 
binations. The plan was explained with 
charts and revolving disks; and the points 
made by the speaker were perfectly clear. 
Mr. Earhart explained that his plan was 
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based upon the colors of the solar spectrum. 
These have been arranged in circular form 
so as to bring colors which are complemen- 
tary directly opposite to one another. As 
the standard for this plan, the seven colors 
of the solar spectrum have been adopted, 
namely, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
violet and purple. To this list has been 
added a blue-green for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a complementary balance in the 
plan so as to simplify the explanation of 
different color harmonies. 

The plan is divided into eight sectors, 
each containing one spectrum color with 
two of its lighter tones, and a dark shade 
of the same spectrum color with two of its 
lighter tones, making three pure tones and 
three dull tones in each sector. For con- 
venient reference the colors in each sector 
are numbered from one to six. In forming 
this plan, Mr. Earhart stated he was gov- 
erned by certain truths concerning color 
combinations, the effectiveness of which de- 
pends somewhat upon different elements of 
contrast that enter into every combination 
of colors. These elements are contrast of 
color, contrast of chroma, or color quality, 
and contrast of tone. 

The most important element is the 
contrast of color, in which a color appar- 
ently undergoes a change in hue when placed 
beside some other color. This change can 
help or hurt the combination, depending 
upon the selection. Then, contrast of 
chroma or color quality will cause a pure 
color to appear brighter and more luminous 
when placed beside a dull color, if the dull 
color has been properly selected as to hue 
and tone. Contrast of tone has the effect 
of causing a dark color to appear darker 
than it really is when placed beside a lighter 
color, and a light color to appear to be 
lighter than it really is when placed beside 
a dark color. By tone is meant the differ- 
ent degrees of a color ranging from the very 
light, approaching white, to the very dark, 
approaching black. 

The great enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Earhart’s plan has been received by the 
Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
is indicative of the general reception of this 
plan, which will be completed within a few 
months. Complete information regarding 
the plan may be had by writing to Mr. Ear- 
hart at Fernbank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Edwards Cole Brown 

Edwards Cole Brown, for many years 
with Brown Brothers, linotypers, New York 
city, passed away at the Cottage Hospital, 
Santa Barbara, California, on May 18. For 
the last four years he resided in Los An- 
geles, and in 1921 organized the Master 
Printers’ Linotype School, of which he was 
the head at the time of his death. Mr. 
Brown leaves a father, two sisters, and a 
brother, W. Ballard Brown, of the Typo- 
graphic Service Company, Los Angeles. 


‘Liberty’? Comes Out in Letterpress Form 

Liberty, new national weekly, launched 
by the Chicago Tribune and the New York 
News, and produced by the “coloroto” 
process, appeared on June 18, printed in let- 
terpress process. S. A. Thomason, business 
manager of Liberty, advised THE INLAND 
PrinTER, however, that they had not dis- 
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carded “coloroto,” but were resorting to 
this letterpress process to “ take the load ” 
off their “coloroto” presses, which had 
been taxed by the great circulation reached 
by the new magazine. 


H. R. Swartz Elected Treasurer of the 
New York Advertising Club 
H. R. Swartz, president of the Intertype 
Corporation, was elected treasurer of the 
Advertising Club of New York on May 13. 


H. R. Swartz 


Mr. Swartz is a native of Pennsylvania, 
going to New York in 1900 as secretary and 
treasurer of the Sprague Electric Company. 
In 1917 he became president of the Inter- 
type Corporation. Mr. Swartz has been 
identified with the active management of 
industrial enterprises all his life. He is a 
director in the Dictaphone Corporation and 
Ansco Photoproducts, Incorporated, and is 
a member of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, Union League Club, Bankers Club 
and the Advertising Club. 


Joseph*Deutsch Re-elected to 
Head Lithographers 

Joseph Deutsch, of the Edwards & 
Deutsch Lithographing Company, Chicago, 
was reélected president of the National 
Association of Employing Lithographers at 
the annual convention of that association, 
which was held in Del Monte, California, 
June 3,4 and 5. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-president, Charles P. Schmid, New 
York; treasurer, Alfred B. Rode, New 
York; counselor, P. D. Oviatt, Rochester ; 
secretary, Maurice Saunders, New York. 


Louis H. Buckley 

Louis H. Buckley, vice-president and 
assistant general manager of the United 
States Envelope Company, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, died on May 26 at the wheel of 
his automobile while driving to his home. 
Although Mr. Buckley was more widely 
known in Worcester, his prominence was 
by no means restricted to his native city. 
His patriotic service during the World 
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War, when he served as federal food admin- 
istrator for Worcester county, and his inter- 
est in farm bureau and extension service 
activities made him known throughout the 
county. His recognized leadership in the 
counsels of the Republican party, though 
unostentatious and void of desire for public 
recognition, gave him wide acquaintance 
throughout the State. His business activi- 
ties, which necessitated supervision of the 
envelope plants throughout the country, 
added to the number of his acquaintances 
in many business centers. 


Immediate Market for Printers’ 
Supplies in Japan 

Printers’ supply manufacturers in this 
country who wish to cultivate the market 
for their commodities in the Orient, will be 
interested in a communication which Tr 
Intanp Printer has received from the 
Printers’ Supply Company of Japan. In 
discussing business conditions and prospects 
for American export trade in the printe:s’ 
supply field, the letter says: 

“As the demand for printing supplies is 
great at present — owing to the destruction 
of several hundred printing establishments 
in Yokohama and Tokyo during the earth- 
quake — we may suggest that the conditions 
are especially favorable for introducing 
articles of American manufacture. We shall 
be glad to furnish to those interested infor- 
mation regarding the general conditions of 
the printing industry in Japan, and to in- 
vestigate the selling prospects of any article 
offered to us.” 

American manufacturers who are desirous 
of establishing representation in Japan may 
communicate with the Printers’ Supply 
Company of Japan, 55-4 Nakayamate- 
Dori 3-Chrome, Kobe, Japan. 


Columbia University Gives Home Study 
Course in Typography 

Columbia University, New York city, has 
issued a bulletin in which is listed a home 
study course in typography. The course is 
given under the direction of James D. 
Gabler, and, according to the bulletin, the 
work corresponds in content to the resident 
course. It is planned in thirty lessons and 
contains apparatus for the study and prac- 
tice of typography, providing material for 
work that is a foundation for a better 
understanding of the subject. The aim of 
the course is to teach the student the origin, 
history and development of printing and 
allied lines; to cover practical instruction 
in the preparation of manuscript, proof- 
reading, spelling, correct division of words, 
uniformity in punctuation, capitalization 
and abbreviation, proper selection of type 
sizes and faces, printing, ink, papermaking, 
engraving, the preparation of dummies, and 
the visualization of the finished work. 

In a letter to THe INLAND PRINTER, in 
which Mr. Gabler describes the course, he 
said: “The word ‘typography’ as used 
today has two meanings: the study in rela- 
tion to type faces, and the study of all the 
various steps and processes used in produc- 
ing the printed page. We feel that too much 
stress is sometimes given to the study of 
type faces, and too little study given to the 
various other factors that go to make up 
the printed page.” 
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Special Kennerley Issue of “Monotype” 

In its publication, Monotype — A Journal 
of Composing Room Efficiency — for May, 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, has shown to excellent advan- 
tase the type face, Kennerley, designed by 
Frederic W. Goudy, which has been made 
available for users of the monotype. This 
issue Of Monotype is a special Kennerley 
number, designed by George F. Trenholm 
and Ellsworth Geist, and printed by The 
Eddy Press Corporation, Pittsburgh. It is a 
highly creditable piece of work, showing the 
careful attention which the two well known 
designers are accustomed to give their pro- 
ductions. Of great interest are the articles 
setting forth the circumstances which 
brought about the conception of the type 
face, written by Mitchell Kennerley, for 
whom it was originally designed by Mr. 
Goudy; comments on the Goudy types, by 
E. E. Calkins; and a history of book types 
and fonts of some private presses, by B. H. 
Newdigate. A double page spread shows 
the handsome monotype (Goudy) Kennerley 
with the italics. 


A. V. FitzGerald Heads Publicity for 
Graphic Arts Exposition 
A. V. FitzGerald, manager of the Meyer- 
Rotier Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 


A. V. FitzGerald 


consin, an active craftsman, and a vice- 
president and director of the Milwaukee 
Graphic Arts Exposition, is chairman of the 
publicity committee, charged with collect- 
ing the exhibit of ancient and modern ex- 
amples of graphic art. Mr. FitzGerald has 
been a printing house executive for over 
twenty-five years, and has contributed much 
to technical journals. He was formerly 
assistant editor and printing supervisor of 
the Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Books. 


“Taking Beauty Into Partnership” 
This is the keynote of an extensive cam- 
paign that has been carried on by the 
McLaurin-Jones Company, Ware, Massa- 
chusetts, for the purpose of showing users 
of paper the excellent qualities of their line 
of Artware paper, a coated paper of the 
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highest grade, especially adaptable for use 
where the best results are required in bring- 
ing out the finest details of engravings. The 
McLaurin-Jones Company specialize in the 
coating of papers, being an old mill orig- 
inally founded in Scotland and pioneers in 
coating paper with gold, gum or sizing for 
halftone printing and other purposes where 
the highest quality is essential. Those de- 
siring a paper with a surface that faithfully 
reproduces every shade and detail of the 
most delicate printing plate would do well 
to write the company for samples. 


The Clark Collard Company Opens 
Offices in Chicago 
The Clark Collard Company, 30 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, has recently been 
launched as advertising and merchandising 
counselors. Clark Collard, who heads the 
organization, was formerly associated with 
George F. McKeirnan & Co., printers and 
producers of direct advertising. 


Pittsburgh Prepares for Great 
D. M. A. A. Convention 

Pittsburgh will be the scene of the only 
big advertising convention to be held in 
America this year, the “steel city ” having 
secured the seventh annual national con- 
vention and exposition of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, which will be held 
on October 29, 30 and 31. Elaborate plans 
are being made for the event, which prom- 
ises to be one of the largest conventions 
ever held in the city, from two thousand to 
three thousand delegates from all parts of 
the United States and Canada being ex- 
pected to attend. 

One of the most interesting features of 
this convention will be the exposition, where 
every known element entering into the pro- 
duction of direct-mail advertising will be 
displayed. The leading paper manufactur- 
ers of the country will show the uses to 
which their products may be applied. 

An organization of one hundred and sixty 
of the best minds in Pittsburgh, represent- 
ing many of the most important manufac- 
turing and industrial interests has been 
welded together to make this meeting the 
most successful in the history of the asso- 
ciation. The personnel of the advisory and 
executive committees is as follows: Andrew 
Connolly, of Joseph Horne Company; J. A. 
Cullison, National Fireproofing Company; 
Major W. H. Davis, Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce; Joseph McKinley, Du- 
quesne Light Company; Robert Forsythe, 
Robert L. Forsythe Company; C. L. Beet, 
of the Sterling Press; Jesse L. Nave, Mac- 
Gregor-Cutler Printing Company; John E. 
Wright, W. S. Hill Advertising Company; 
C. A. Whiteside, William G. Johnston Print- 
ing Company; Charles W. Collier, man- 
ager-secretary of the Pittsburgh Convention 
and Exposition Board; J. C. McQuiston, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company; Edward M. Power, Jr., Edward 
M. Power Company; Elmer J. Roeper, 
Tanki Service Bureau; Ambrose Unger, 
Jackson-Remlinger Printing Company; C. 
A. Riddell, Chatfield & Woods Company; 
John Harmon, McMillin Printing Company ; 
H. G. Mentzner, Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Company, and E. L. Andrew, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
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W. O. Wilson Appointed Ludlow 
Representative in Cleveland 
William O. Wilson, who has been promi- 
nent in printing circles in Chicago and the 
Middle West for many years and who re- 
cently joined the field force of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company as representative in 
northern Ohio, has moved with his family 
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from Chicago to make his home in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Wilson has already made many 
warm friends in Ohio and has renewed old 
acquaintances. It was while only a mere 
boy that Mr. Wilson manifested his liking 
for the printing trade by securing a posi- 
tion in a job shop. Since that time he has 
led the roles of keyboard machine operator, 
instructor, salesman and publisher. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 
Meet at Milwaukee 

The fourteenth annual convention of 
Engravographia will be held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, from July 7 to 10, 1924. An 
interesting and valuable program of busi- 
ness and entertainment is being prepared. 
All sessions of the convention will be open 
to employing engravers, regardless of mem- 
bership in the national organization. In 
past years there has always been a good 
attendance of non-members. 


Sixty Students Graduate From U. T. A. 
School of Printing 
Sixty students, including two young 
women, graduated from the U. T. A. School 
of Printing, Indianapolis, on June 30. 
Speakers at the commencement exercises 
were A. J. Wilgemuth, president of the Indi- 
anapolis Typothetez, and George K. Horn, 
Baltimore, Maryland, president of the 
United Typothete of America. 


Cooper Italic—A New Type Face 
From Barnhart Brothers & Spindler comes 
the announcement of a new italic type face, 
Cooper Italic, making the third member of 
the Cooper family, which has already 
gained such a large place in the field of 
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advertising typography. The Cooper types 
are the work of the well known designer, 
Oswald Cooper, of the firm of Bertsch & 
Cooper, advertising typographers, Chicago. 
Mr. Cooper has given his new italic a re- 
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The entire book is developed in the spirit 
of the sixteenth century, with illuminated 
title page, lettering and ornament through- 
out to harmonize, and it finds opportunity 
to incorporate in its page design the best 


Members of the Board of Directors, Milwaukee Graphic Arts Exposition 


Left to right, George A. Just, Trade Press Publishing Company; George A. Faber, executive secretary 


Graphic Arts Exposition; Jacob Ruesch, J. Ruesch Printing Machinery Company; A. 


V. FitzGerald, 


Meyer-Rotier Printing Company; Andrew Werner, Green Printing Company; V. J. Schoenecker, Jr., 
Schoenecker Boot & Shoe Company; Arthur Radke, Meyer-Rotier Printing Company; Edward Heimaker, 
Wetzel Brothers Printing Company; Paul H. Laabs, Olsen Publishing Company; Stuart Auer, Auer 
Incorporated; Levi H. Hinkamp, Meyer-Rotier Printing Company; Henry Petran, Streissguth-Petran Engrav- 
ing Company; William H. Badke, Badke Process Company; John Landgraf, Cannon Printing Company. 


freshing freedom of style, especially in the 
lower-case letters, which is characteristic of 
his other types. It is not a fanciful face — 
it keeps to the practical side—and will 
prove useful in displayed lines of advertise- 
ments, broadsides, headings; in fact, in all 
advertising typography. Barnhart Broth- 
ers & Spindler have shown the new italic 
face in a broadside, copies of which will be 
sent upon request. 


J. M. Lynch Elected President of Inter- 
national Typographical Union 

James M. Lynch, Syracuse, New York, 
was elected president of the International 
Typographical Union over Charles P. How- 
ard, the present incumbent, at the election 
held on May 28. J. W. Hays, Indianapolis, 
editor of the Typographical Journal, was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. Seth R. Brown 
won the first vice-presidency, and Austin 
Hewson the second vice-presidency. The 
returns, which have been slow in the process 
of tabulation, indicated that Mr. Howard 
rolled up majorities in both Chicago and 
New York, but trailed Mr. Lynch in the 
smaller printing centers. 


“Clear Spring Paper’’ 

This is the title of a beautifully printed, 
profusely illustrated, and nicely bound vol- 
ume sent out to the trade by the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Company, New York 
and Chicago. The book illustrates and de- 
scribes the processes of papermaking, elec- 
trotyping, engraving, printing and binding. 
It is both educational and entertaining. 

This is a practical book, showing line and 
halftone engravings on the three finishes 
and in various weights of white and India 
Clear Spring paper. It does not, however, 
sacrifice in the least the artistic element 
for the commercial aspect. This is evident 
in the exact reproductions of the artistic 
photographs of various operations, as well 
as in the atmosphere of the drawings. 


of the early printers’ marks. Upon request 
copies of this book will be sent by the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company and 
all Westvaco distributors. 


Goes Lithographing Company Price 
List Shows Reductions 

The Goes Lithographing Company, Chi- 
cago, has sent out to printers a new price 
list which indicates substantial reductions 
on steel engraved blanks —a specimen of 
which is shown in the illustration. ‘“ This 
reduction has been made possible because of 
the wide-spread demand for Goes steel en- 
graved blanks,” reads the announcement. 
“This has enabled us to absorb the ex- 
pense of the costly original engravings and 
plates sooner than we anticipated, and has 
also permitted us to produce these blanks 
in much larger quantities and at a corre- 
spondingly reduced rate.” 


New Jersey Newspaper Heads Convene 

The sixty-eighth annual convention and 
tour of the New Jersey Press Association 
was held from June 
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The business session was held on Sat- 
urday morning, June 21, and the annual 
banquet on Saturday evening. The com- 
mittee in charge consisted of John E. Clarey, 
Jr., of the Madison Eagle, chairman; 
Charles H. Frost, Plainfield Courier-New:: 
W. B. R. Mason, Bound Brook Chroniclc, 
and John W. Clift, Summit Herald. 


Reprint Address on “Creative Selling” 

Homer J. Buckley, president of Buckley, 
Dement & Co., Chicago, delivered an addre:s 
on “Creative Selling,” before a group of 
printing executives and salesmen in New 
York city a short time ago. This tak 
should be of interest to employing printers 
and their salesmen throughout the country, 
Mr. Buckley is an outstanding figure in 
direct-mail work and his understanding aid 
analysis of the selling angle of the printing 
business is exceptional. His talk has be-n 
reprinted in booklet form by the Printcr: it 
Press, 260 West Forty-first street, New York 
city, at the request of the salesmen who 
heard it, and is available at 25 cents a cony, 
which merely covers the cost of production, 


Frank J. Conover 
Frank J. Conover, vice-president of the 
Sinclair & Valentine Company, manufactur- 
ers of printing inks, New York city, passed 
away on Wednesday, May 7, 1924. 


C. F. Anderson Goes Overseas 
C. F. Anderson, head of the C. F. Ander- 
son Folding Machine Company, Chicago, 
recently departed for Europe, where for a 
few months he expects to combine business 
and pleasure. He expects to visit with his 
parents, who reside in Sweden. 


An Attractive Resort Folder 

The production of resort or tourist fold- 
ers is a work that requires careful attention 
and close codperation on the part of the 
engraver and the printer. During the past 
month we received an excellent specimen oi 
this nature from the Ithaca Engraving Com- 
pany, Ithaca, New York, showing the many 
beautiful spots that await the tourist in 
the Finger Lakes Region of Central New 
York, the printing of which was done by 
the Fenton Press, Auburn, New York. The 
many engravings in black and duotone in 
the folder demonstrate the painstaking care 
given by the engravers in the production of 
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at South Mountain 
Manor, Werners- 
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Highway. The con- 
ference of the dailies 
was conducted by 
R. E. Lent, of the 
Passaic Daily News, 
and the conference 
of the weeklies was 
presided over by F. 
A. Robertson, of the 
Washington Star. 
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the plates, setting forth as they do the de- 
lightfully interesting and beautiful scenery 
in that part of the country in such a man- 
ner as to make one desire to sojourn in that 
land of beauty. The Ithaca Engraving 
Company is offering to send a copy of the 
folder to any one asking for it. 


S. M. Tobey Elected President of Seaman 
Paper Company of Missouri 

P. H. Baker, president of the Seaman 
Paper Company of Missouri, St. Louis, 
since its inception in 1920, has resigned. 
Ms. Baker has been actively identified with 
the Seaman Paper Company for the past 
twelve years, acting in the capacity of man- 
ager of the St. Louis office prior to the 
orzanization of the Missouri company, and 
it was with regret that the Board of Direc- 
tors accepted his resignation. He felt, how- 
ever, that forty-five years of activity in the 
paper industry justly entitled him to a well 
earned rest. 

S. M. Tobey, of the Chicago office, has 
been elected to succeed Mr. Baker as presi- 
dent. Mr. Tobey goes to St. Louis with a 
thorough knowledge of the policies of the 
company and with many years of experience 
in the industry. 


Richard Kolyer Joins Newcomb Staff 


Richard Kolyer, Jr., for two and a half 
years with the De Vinne Press, is now on 
the staff of the special representatives of 
James F. Newcomb & Co., Incorporated, 
specialists in direct-mail printing. Mr. 
Kolyer’s early days were spent with the 
old Hill Publishing Company, where he rose 
from the position of compositor to that of 
typographer and layout man. For some 
time after he was assistant business man- 
ager of the McGraw-Hill publications. He 
brings to his new connection a thorough 
and comprehensive training both in the 
field of printing service and in the technical 
and practical phases of the graphic arts. 


Philo C. Darrow 


Philo C. Darrow, president of the Dar- 
row Printing Company, Chicago, died sud- 
denly on June 11, 1924. While sitting at 
his desk he complained of feeling ill and a 
physician was called. Mr. Darrow was 
dead, however, when the doctor arrived. 
Death resulted from heart failure, brought 
on by gastritis. 


Supplymen’s Guild Gives John Wallace 
Spirited “‘Sendoff”’ 

John Wallace, formerly organizer for the 
U. T. A. and manager of the Typothete 
Bulletin, Chicago, was the guest of honor 
at the banquet of the Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago, at the Hotel Morrison, 
on June 6. The entertainment feature of 
the evening was a mock trial, in which Mr. 
Wallace was the “accused.” George H. 
Benedict, of the Globe Engraving & Elec- 
trotyping Company, was attorney for the 
defense and “ Blue Book Abe” Lewis was 
prosecuting attorney. A jury was impan- 
eled, consisting of E. C. Babbage, of the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company; John F. 
Cline, of the Cline Electric Manufacturing 
Company; J. H. Palmer, of the Intertype 
Corporation; E. A. Borden, of the Letter- 
press Methods Corporation, and Joseph 
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Saleck, of the American Type Founders 
Company. C. Z. Nelson, of the Intertype 
Corporation, acted as bailiff, and Joseph 
Borden as judge. Mr. Wallace was found 
“guilty ” and was “ sentenced ” to a sojourn 
to the southern States. 

He was presented with a handsome box 
containing a fountain pen and pencil as a 
token of esteem from his fellow members 
of the guild. Mr. and Mrs. Wallace de- 
parted a few days later by motor for the 
East, whence they left for Florida, where 
they will reside. 


The Stauch Type-High Gage 

The two illustrations herewith show an 
extremely simple but effective type-high 
gage that is being put on the market by 
Louis A. Stauch, 2473 Vermont avenue, To- 
ledo, Ohio. Mr. Stauch is a practical press- 
man. His aim in developing this gage has 
been to furnish an accurate instrument for 
testing the height of printing plates, and 


How Stauch Type-High Gage Is Applied 


one that could be offered at a low cost which 
would make it within the reach of even the 
smallest plant. 

The gage fits into a box 5%4 by 24% by 3 
inches. The upper part has a span of two 
inches so it will reach to the center of a 
four-inch plate, and it can be used on plates 
even larger than that size. The operation 
is simple. The plate is placed in the gage; 
one of the small posts is pressed down as 
illustrated, then by rubbing the finger over 
the top of the second post the sense of 
touch immediately indicates whether the 
plate is high, low or accurate in height. 
The great advantage of the device, aside 
from its simplicity and low cost, is that by 
its use all engravings can be accurately 
tested for height and underlays applied 
when necessary before they are made up in 
the page, thus eliminating the necessity of 
removing them after the form is on the press. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 

William T. Ward, treasurer of The A. V. 
Haight Company, Poughkeepsie, New York, 
passed away on June 2, 1924. 

M. A. Koslow, president and secretary of 
the Riverview Press, Brooklyn, New York, 
has resigned his connections with that firm. 
Mr. Koslow has been confined by illness to 
his home, in Brooklyn, New York. 


John Kyle, for many years identified 
with the printing industry and active in 
craftsmen’s circles, is now sales manager 
for J. W. Pitt, Incorporated, Bath, New 
York, manufacturers of Uprightgrain print- 
ing base systems, with an office at 23 to 25 
East Twenty-sixth street, New York city. 
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The Mayers Company, Incorporated, 
printer-producers of direct-mail advertis- 
ing, Los Angeles, were awarded the cup for 
the best exhibit of direct-mail advertising 
at the Fresno convention of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs. 


The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, New York city, announces that, in 
addition to carrying stocks in its own ware- 


Stauch Type-High Gage 


houses in New York city and Chicago, 
Bradner Smith & Co., of Chicago, and Beek- 
man Paper & Card Company, of New York 
city, will also warehouse the Westvaco mill 
brand papers. This means that Westvaco 
mill brand papers will be stocked by the 
two concerns mentioned as co-distributors 
with the manufacturers both in Chicago 
and New York city. 


Henry Junginger, for many years treas- 
urer of the Whitaker Paper Company, at 
Cincinnati, has become affiliated with the 
Sabin Robbins Paper Company, at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. Mr. Junginger has moved 
his family from Cincinnati to Middletown, 
and took charge of the financial end of the 
company on June 1. 


The Hopi Press is the name of the print- 
ing department of the Arizona Curio Com- 
pany, Flagstaff, Arizona. It was formerly 
owned by Raymond Cornwell, and has been 
purchased by A. W. Voorhees primarily for 
printing such matter as a mail-order curio 
business would demand. The present owner, 
however, has added more machinery, new 
faces of type, and new equipment, and will 
specialize in the better quality of printing. 


“When Insurance Insures, and When It 
Doesn’t ” is the title of a new booklet pub- 
lished by the American Appraisal Company, 
of Milwaukee. The booklet deals with the 
use of an appraisal in the proper placing 
and collection of insurance and contains a 
number of interesting charts on price fluctu- 
ations and the operation of the co-insurance 
clause. Copies will be sent upon request. 


The Packages Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, publishers of Flour & 
Feed and Packages, announce the retire- 
ment, owing to ill health, of Edward H. 
Hickey, for many years editor of the two 
papers. Mr. Hickey, who is now proprie- 
tor of the New Illinois Stationery & Print- 
ing Company, Rockford, Illinois, has been 
succeeded by Charles W. Wright, for the 
past fifteen years identified with the pub- 
lishing of grain and milling trade papers in 
the Southwest. 
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July, 1924 
WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘‘ Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price is 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order, 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
— Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 

esired. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFICIAL NOTICE — In compliance with Section 22 (b) Constitution, Laws 

and By-Laws of the Sovereign Camp of the Woodmen of the World, pro- 
posals to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, blanks, blank 
books, stationery, advertising leaflets, constitutions, laws and_by-laws, receip‘s, 
blank applications, etc., as needed during the period from October Ist, 1924, 
to October Ist, 1925, are invited. Specifications and conditions will fur- 
nished on application to W. A. Fraser, Sovereign Commander, and John T. 
Yates, Sovereign Clerk, W. O. W. Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska, and will be svb- 
mitted at the meeting in September, 1924, of the Sovereign Executive Council, 
it being understood that should any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfc- 
tory, they may be rejected and proposals again invited. W. A. FRASER, 
JNO. T. YATES, Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp of the Woodmen of the 
World, Omaha, Nebraska. 








Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations: Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New_York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. _Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

RaAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RairHBy, LAwRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wn. —" & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 


F. T. Wimste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 








PRINTER PRODUCTION MAN with an_ unusual reputation for high-grade 
original typography; good opportunity for the right man to make a naine 
and a permanent place for himself by making a small investment; our plant, 
located in the San Francisco Bay district, consists of Kelly, Miller and platen: 
we are known in the trade as being one of the leaders in typography; state 
experience, age, salary, religion, lodge, and enclose samples. 3 





WANTED — As permanent substitute for non-active half-owner, two men — 

compositor and pressman— congenial and energetic, to engage without 
money investment, with active half-owner and manager of a well-established 
job printing plant in a city of 20,000 population; the two men to receive one- 
half the net profits of the business; object is permanency of codperation of 
ue. interest and labor with the active half owner and manager, 


A WIDE-AWAKE, AGGRESSIVE man or woman acquainted with the printing 

trade and in a position to invest $1,200.00 can start a profitable, exclusive 
business in their own home doing special work for printers that will net them 
$6,000 to $10,000 per year. Write WEST MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. A, 
137 Second street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MEDIUM-SIZED PRINTING PLANT in growing western city; well located, 

doing good cash business; established over 25 years; brick building, 30 
by 100, together with equipment, $35,000; will sell equipment separate if 
desired; owner retiring from business. E 78. 


COMMERCIAL JOB PRINTING PLANT in Spokane, Washington, for siale; 

$19,000 business annually; 3 platen presses, new series, power cutter, lino- 
type, power stitcher; all material in first-class condition. Write for price if 
interested. E 80. 


AN OPPORTUNITY to buy a good little country shop doing a nice business: 
cash or terms for right party. When answering this ad, tell something 
about yourself. E 901. 


BARGAIN AT $4,000 — Small job shop; Ohio town of 50,000; includes 
10 by 15 Miller Feeder good as new. E 84. 


FOR SALE — Good, live three-press job printing shop in Northern Indiana 
city; price $3,500. E 83. 


























FOR SALE 


SALE OF MACHINERY, cabinets, materials in plant in Quincy, Illinois; buy- 

ers should see these items as priced low for quick sale; four 39 by 53 
Miehle presses, $1,900 to $2,800; 39 by 52 S. K. White Miehle, $1,750; 
two 32 by 44 Brown job 1, 2, 3 and 4 fold folders, each $350; small bindery 
for soft and hard binding; punches, gordons, 50-inch Seybold modern cutter; 
Models 1, 3 and K Linotypes; machinery can be shown in operation. Also 
have in our large Chicago stock full line cylinders, gordons, paper cutters, 
stitchers, proof presses; 4-Miehle plant in Chicago. WANNER MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Anderson High-speed folding machine, maximum sheet 25 by 

38, speed 5,000 per hour, five folds (3 right angle, 2 parallel), complete 
with all attachments, tools, counter, etc., also 8-page paster attachment; 
serial No. 646; run less than 100 hours; will give absolute guarantee machine 
is as good as day it left factory: reason for selling: bindery consolidation; price 
ag aa or terms, f.o.b. cars. THE PAGE PRINTERIE, Inc., Grand 
orks, N. D. 


FOR SALE — Electric linotype pot; pot is in excellent condition, used less 
than one year, and has the following specifications: 200 to 250 volt, 60 
cycle, 1500 watts. TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Webster, Mass. 


FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and 4 pone 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESSES, all models and sizes, single 
and two-color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery; fair prices. 
KONECKY BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


= ~ > 
ES 





QUICK O 


Send tor booklet this and other styles. 








The Name MEGILL DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


q on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
or oS genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
; Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order them from us. Illustrated circulars on request. 


N E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 














VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


















Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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SIX ROUSE PAPER LIFTS, type CC, maximum sheet size 43 by 56, guar- 
anteed to be in first-class condition; ready for immediate shipment; price 
$200 each. THE GEO. C. WHITNEY CO., Worcester, Mass. 









7 SHOP, fully equipped, of the late William S. Chamberlin, located at 
0 S. Clinton avenue, Trenton, N. J. Apply to PRINCETON BANK & 
TRUST CO., Princeton, N. J., administrator. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 








FOR SALE — One 25 by 35 inch Pony Campbell 2-revolution printing press, 
Miehle bed motion; in A-1 condition. THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, 
512 West 41st street, New York. 





FOR SALE — Scott 46 by 70-inch adjustable rotary press printing one color 
on each - of the web; in good condition and a bargain for immediate 
Sen. 





u4- inch BUFFALO knife grinder at a bargain for quick - Seal grinder 
installed. WINSTON PRINTING CO., Winston Salem, 


MI LTICOLOR PRESS, automatic feed, <a with 4% H. P. 230 volt 
D. C. motor; can be seen in operation. E 6 








FOR SALE — 44-inch Seybold ‘‘ Twentieth Century ” paper cutter. E 985. 








HELP WANTED 





Bindery 


BIN DERY FOREMAN — Thoroughly experienced sales check books and man- 
ifold books; — position. NATIONAL SALES BOOK COMPANY, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 











Composing Room 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — Job and commercial plant in large mid- 

western city has opening for high-grade thoroughly experienced foreman 
with demonstrated executive ability; shop has 12-man composing room, mono- 
type equipment, complete foundry and engraving plant in connection. Appli- 
cant must produce tasty composition economically, and O. K. position on all 
forms. Give working record and salary desired in first letter; non-union. E 43. 








COMPOSITOR — We want a man who is interested enough in the quality of 

his work to have submitted samples to trade. publications for their criticism 
or for prize competition; a good opportunity is offered to the man who can 
qualify; give age, salary, experience. Write COMPOSITOR, 420 South 49th 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Managers and Superintendents 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT to take complete charge of composing 

room and pressroom; our work consists of a large volume of general com- 
mercial printing, the largest portion being office forms; the man we are look- 
ing for must not only have a thorough practical knowledge of this particular 
branch of the business, but must have had broad experience as an executive 
extending over a period of years; he must be able to get maximum production 
and to schedule work in these departments so that delivery promises will be 
kept; salary is of secondary consideration for the one who can obtain results; 
our business has grown rapidly each year and offers an unlimited future for 
the one who can qualify. Applicant must give a complete history of his past 
experience and salary earned in each instance. References will be thoroughly 
investigated after interview. E 76 


SALESBOOK SUPERINTENDENT — Thoroughly experienced; excellent op- 
portunity. Replies held ~— NATIONAL SALES BOOK COM- 
PANY, Long Island City, N 











Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING, Monotyping or Intertyping at home in spare time; 

steady, clean work at a week; easy to learn through amazing inven- 
tion: the Thaler keyboard; mail post card or letter for free book and details 
of special short-time offer; write Now. THALER SYSTEM, 27 Loan & Trust 
bldg., Washington, D. Cc. 





Pressroom 


EXCEPTIONAL JOB PRESS FOREMAN — Do you measure up to this de- 

scription? Do you know colors and how to select and match them pleas- 
ingly? Can you mix and match colors correctly? Do you appreciate and love 
to do fine printing? Have you real executive ability to make money out of 
platen presses? In addition, are you a man of sterling character? Are you 
willing to better yourself by an unusual opportunity which offers fullest appre- 
ciation both in treatment and salary for your best talents — offered by a fine 
48-hour open-shop concern where working and living conditions are exception- 
ally pleasant? You owe it to yourself to send us an outline of your experience, 
ambition, salary and any other information that may help determine what 
your full value would be to us — and to yourself. Include a snapshot of your- 
self if you can. Do it today. E 26. 
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INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man connected 
with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost unbe- 
lievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 17 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest method 
of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; favorite 
school for printers for years; five weeks, $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 E. 
19th street, New York; Telephone: Gramercy 5733. 


eo LINOTYPE FINGERING SYSTEM will give you speed and 
curacy. Write for information. NORTHERN LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
501- *503.- B Duluth avenue, S., Thief River Falls, Minn. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED — Advertising matter (my imprint) to mail to business men. 
G. EDWARD HARRISON, “ Printing Agent,’’ Baltimore, Md. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 


WANTED POSITION as foreman of large edition bindery, or bindery doing 
work of a mixed character. E 932. 








a PAPER RULER desires steady position; 18 years’ experience. 








Composing Room 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, experienced in large shops, wants position; 
can handle men, estimate composition, layout work and get results; have 

education, ability, energy and initiative; prefer large shop where working 

conditions are good; anywhere; age 40; non-union; references. E 86. 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR, at present employed, desires 

permanent connection; can handle any copy, and produce the most difficult 
type material; employer wishing an honest, efficient, capable combination mon- 
otype operator will communicate with E 85. 











COMPOSITOR would like to work for rubber stamp work; swift type dis- 

tributor; modern equipped composing room with 7 of type materials 
——— (New York or Brooklyn). SOMMERS, P. O. Box 1031, Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR (beginner), 2800 ems; start about July 1, 1924; 
. Ro —s — for first three months. FRANK GUILD, care of Grasslands, 
alnhaila, I 








Managers and Superintendents 





WANTED — A position as mechanical superintendent; have had a wide ex- 

perience and thoroughly competent on all kinds and classes of work; one 
who can and will produce results; have good executive ability, steady and 
reliable; best references; now employed, but desire to make a change. E 42. 





Pressroom 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, 15 years’ experience _on publications, commercial 

and catalog printing, desires position in New York or eastern states; com- 
petent to take charge small pressroom; steady, 30 years old, married; good 
references; American. E 81. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED: SECONDHAND MACHINERY — Cleveland folding machines, 

Model B with 32-page attachments; new series 10 by 15 Miller units; 
Brown & Carver and Seybold cutting machines. When quoting price, give 
serial number of machines; price to include boxing, and delivery to railroad 
or — THE NORMAN F. HALL COMPANY, 148 First street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 








WANTED — Envelope or tag manufacturing machine; New Era press, with 
_ . without attachments. RALPH BARBER, 329 Runyon street, Newark, 





WANTED FOR CASH — Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


WANTED — 10 by 15 John Thomson double latch bar; best cash price. WM. 
KOPP, 618 Jefferson street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WANTED — Bound volumes of a Printer; volumes 1, 8, 18, 20, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34. E 8 





WANTED — Platen and cylinder pressman. 


SWINNEY PRINTING CO., 
Fort Branch, Indiana. 





Proofroom 


PROOFREADER WANTED on high-class daily newspaper; must be A-1 and 
thoroughly experienced in newspaper work; good education necessary; 

Christian Scientist preferred. Reply with references to THE CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 107 Falmouth street, Boston, Mass. 








Salesmen 


SALESMAN WANTED — Man tto carry stereotype heaters as side line; 

operates on city gas and shows great saving over present type of heaters 
used; many installations on AUTO-CASTERS in the biggest eigen ad plants 
in country: prefer man who is already calling on newspapers selling them 
stereotype room equipment, linotypes or presses, and who is calling upon the 
newspaper plants regularly; territories open all United States; compensation 
on basis of drawing account against commissions. E 79 


UEESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package ad- 
ressing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL 
CABINET CO., Bradford, Pa. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
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— One No. 0 Miehle press; have No. 3 and Pony Miehle to trade. 
de 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Advertising Service 
“TT HAS PAID FOR ITSELF in results for years to come,” wrote a printer 
who uses our ‘“‘ Tabloid ’? house-organ service. Builds business. Economical 
to produce. PRAIGG, KISER & CO., 222 E. Ontario street, Chicago. 
Bookbinding Machinery 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 














Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 
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Brass Typefounders 
HOFF FMANN TYP E & ENGRAVING C¢ Co., 
~ Calendar Pads 











114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


1062 "Gilbert avenue. 
the best and 





Chase Manufacturers 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Superior electric welded silver 
gloss steel chases: a complete line. For address see Typefounders. 





Counting Machines 





~See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





Cylinder Presses 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


239 Centre street, New York, and 132 S. Clinton 
gas heaters for all printing presses. 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 
street, Chicago. The only “ safe” 





Duro Overlay Process 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
print right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





7 S. Dearborn street, 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
Send for catalogue. 


Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. 





Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. 
7 S. Dearborn street. 


engraving machinery. Chicago office, 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 





608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 





Embossing Composition 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


July, 1924 


Printers Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; als 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.: 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Established 1859, 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. 





Printers’ Supplies 





WE ARE manufacturers since more than 40 years of Printers’ Sundries in Metal 

-composing sticks, galleys, cast-iron furniture, locking apparatus, et 
of high-grade precision. G. E. REINHARDT, Machine Works, Leipzig-Conne- 
witz 114-a, Germany. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounder 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 





17-19 Walker street, New York c ty. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounder 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printing Presses 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114-116 East 13th street, New 


York city. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounder: 7 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9Y 
si 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Chicago. 


, 
2 
’ 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 


a Gold Leat 








LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 


Lane, Hartford, Conn. 





Ink Mills 





SMALL PRINTERS INK MILLS, capacity 5 or 8 lbs., for regrinding skinned 
up or rubbery inks. PRINTERS INK MILL CO., 1303 Fond du Lac 
avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Knife Grinders 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Proof Presses 





VANDERCOOK & SONS, 1722-1728 Austin avenue, 
quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. 
personal solicitation. 


Chicago. Used where 
Sold largely without 





Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Ruling Machines 





BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO., 103 Knowlton street, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Straight, cup and sectional wheel paper knife grinders. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, 





Dayton, Ohio. 





Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., N. Y., and 132 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Electric and gas machines stop offset and elec. troubles, quick-dry ink. 





Numbering Machines 


THE AMERICAN NU MBERING MA- 
branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 





HAND. Typographic and Special. 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
cago, Ill. 


The ‘“ Small Reinhardt,” the only one existing upon the whole market, for job- 

bing work and small sizes of special rulings. The small Reinhardt Jobbing 
Disc Ruling Machine should be installed in every plant of modern practice. 
We furthermore manufacture since more than 40 years large single-sided and 
double-sided Disc Ruling Machines, as well as Disc Ruling machines for head- 
printing and ruling combined. G. E. REINHARDT, Dept. Forste & Fromm 
Machine Works, Leipzig-Connewitz 114-b, Germany. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF Combination Slitter, Perforator and Scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J 





Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
York city. Large stock. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER - 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO- 

GOLDING MFG. CO., 

THE SE} SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 


114-116 East 13th street, . New 





For address see Typefounders. 





-See Typefounders. 





Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE ‘OSTR ANDER- SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


"Presses 








HOE, R., | & GUS 
engraving machinery. 


pu PLEX PRINTING PRESS Co. 
chinery; flat bed web presses. 


AMERIC AN TY PE FOU NDERS CO. 


New York. 
Chicago office, 


Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
73. Dearborn street. 


stereo ry mat ma- 





Seneeee rotaries; 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


See Typefounders. 


Franklin, ‘Diane. ” Golding and Pearl. 


GOL DING MFG. ( CO., 





STEEL perforating and cutting rule. J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 1462 Custer 


street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Equipment 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER - 





For address see Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Outfits 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fint 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literature. HENRY KAHES, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





Tags 

MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY PAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 

or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 








Type Casters 


Chicago. Machines 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Type Founders 





AME RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
print ting machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st., and Printing Crafts bldg., 8th av. and 34th st.; Philadelphia, 
17S 6th st., and Keystone Type Foundry Supply House, 8th and Locust sts.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Cen- 
tral av.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 
St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut 
sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 
Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard st.; 
Port'and, 47 4th st.; Spokane, West 310 First av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; 
Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers of Type and Superior 

Specialties for Printers ——- Merchants of printing machinery and equip- 
ment, materials and supplies — factory at Chicago; sales and service houses 
at Chicago, Washington, D. C., Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Saint 
Pau!, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C 








Wire Stitchers 


HO! MANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer ”’ wire stitchers. 


AMI RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
7 7 Wood Goods 
MI RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
a Wood Type 


EAS? ERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 

















114 East 13th street, New York 








| TYPE CASTING MACHINES 


Re-built THOMPSON and UNIVERSAL 

Equipments, guaranteed for Satisfactory 
Service. We supply Type Matrices. 

| FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 
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109 South 


| There Are Few Things 


That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


| F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


Sangamon Street Chicago 











to serve you and pi 





ments. Prices save 


units guaranteed. Delivery immediate. 


Wanted—cAn Opportunity 


rovide you with the proper rebuilt elec- 


tric motors, generators and transformers for your require- 


you at least 30 cents on the dolls ar. All 
Over 8000 electrical units in stock. 


Write for New Bulletin 27 
THE FUERST-FRIEDMAN CO., Cleveland, Ohio 








DUNHAM-WATSON CO. 





Successors to 


Frederick Dunhern 


Hey 
LITHO INKS 


VARNISHES 
bey eoboes 


4415 DaAneOne —- 





Chicago, 























BAKER SALES CO., 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





MODERN LEAD MOULD 


ELECTROTYPING PLANT 
“Used but Good” 


For sale, including lead mould and wax mould processes. Much of the equipment 
is practically new, vand all of it is good. Too inany electrotypers in the eastern city 
where this plant is located. Fine opportunity to secure an up-to-date plant, as 
efficient as new, at a heavy reduction from the cost of new. 

Very desirable plant for large printing concern with large amount of such work. 
or for trade work in location not now sufficiently supplied with electrotyping facilities. 

On receipt of wire for details of our No. 511 we will send list of principal items in 
the plant, tell where it can be seen, and name price. 


Send for our List No. 41 of Surplus Printing equipment 
-—it includes many desirable machines at attractive prices. 


BAKER SALES CO., 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 














To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 








Printing Plants 


and Businesses 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 





































Printing 
Superintendent 


By Modern Printing Plant 


A real opportunity for high-class practical man 
with good judgment. Must be an executive with a 
capacity for detail. One now making good but not 
entirely happy in present surroundings. Must be 
thoroughly schooled in high-grade composition, 
bindery and press work, with thorough knowledge of 
estimating. In first letter tell what experience has 
been, where it was acquired. Give references, age, 
married or single, and salary to start. Confidential. 


E 88 (are of The Inland Printer 

















SPICKLER LINER MACHINE. 


Costs $75 


CHARLES A. SPICKLER 


Supplies an unlimited number of 
unbreakable liners. Useful and 
efficient for 1 or 100 linotypes. 


, R.D. YARDLEY, PENNA. 



























THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


BINDERS TO 


THE TRADE 


Any Style— Any Quantity 
Edition Binding Catalogs and Pamphlets 


Ask for our Prices 


525 Caxton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





























TRIAL CHALMERS 
QUART HENOID CHEMICAL 
$1.00 | sNSTANTANEGUS | COMPANY 


GALLON |TYPE CLEANER 


Fastest Solvent Made 


CAN $3.00 





123 Chestnut Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Specialists in Solvents 
and Detergents 
for Over 20 Years 
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COLLINS COVERS 


Make Letter 
Catalogues 


Leading Advertisers Choose Collins 
Cover Papers for their Quality Appeal 
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THE sar, 

g Penne tess 
» 

$1 THE EDIToRs 


(ollins (over Paper 
for Every Purpose 


OUR catalog will be faultlessly covered when you choose a Collins 
Quality Cover Paper. For Collins Covers are the sort that you find on 
Masterpieces of Printing—the kind that achieve results and are preserved. 


Many of the choicest catalogs, booklets, brochures and direct-mail 
creations are clothed in covers of distinctive Collins Quality. Castilian 
alone will win your approval—and you still have Algerian, Damascan, 
Oxonian, Librarian, Anniversary, Rippletone and Ductone to choose from. 


Once you see and feel the actual cover you will understand why 
leading advertisers specify Collins Quality. 


SE 


QTY 
rn 


Collins Quality Cover Papers and Coated Cardboards 
are sold through Distributors in all Principal Cities 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY, DWanufacturers 


226-240 CoLumMBIA AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Why you should use 
Bingham’s Composition 
Rollers 

No. 7 of a Series of Facts 


Experience 


Essential to Quality Rollers 


6m) 
NS 
Coy 


{CO} 





INGHAM’S Composition Rollers are made with a full and 

thorough knowledge of conditions in the printing industry, 

acquired through seventy-five years of actual experience in meet- 
ing those conditions. 


Great progress has been made in the printing industry, and the Sam’! 
Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. has kept pace with that progress. The presses 
of today with their greater production present different problems from 
the old Adams and Taylor presses of a previous generation. Improve- 
ments in composition and methods of casting have been developed to 
meet those problems. 


Today, in July of 1924, our rollers are being most successfully used on 
every known make of press in all climates from tropic to polar. We do 
not have to guess. We know how rollers should be made to suit operat- 
ing conditions. Experience has taught us. 

Eleven fully equipped factories are furnishing these experience-built 


rollers to more than ten thousand up-to-the-minute printing plants. Profit 
by our experience. Ship your cores to our nearest factory. 


LULULUTU UL UTUTU) 


Use our Red Shipping Labels. 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
Printers Rollers 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND, OHIO 
636-704 Sherman St. 88-90 South 13th St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 1285 West Second St. 


DALLAS DES MOINES ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
151-153 Kentucky Ave. 721-723 Fourth St., So. Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 


UTOTOTUUTUTUT OTOL UT) 


UAC LULU UTUTUT) 





For 75 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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Typew Titing is w UNg minus drudgery; 
Writing thar «, 0 becomes gy Nearly 
automatic thar the mind iS left free 
for Clearer thought and More exact 
Expression 
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Linotype Century Expanded 


24 Point 


LINOTYPE Typography furnishes e 
quipment that both guides and respo 


LINOTYPE Typography furnishes equipment t 
hat both guides and responds to designs, meeti 


14 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT B 
oth guides and responds to design, meeting every dema 
nd that can be made on type. It simplifies the PRACTIC 











10 Point 
LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHE 
s equipment that both guides and re 


12 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURN 
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sponds to design, meeting every de 
mand that can be made on type. It 
simplifies the practice of AMBITIO 





9 Point 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQ 
uipment that both guides and responds 
to design, meeting every demand that can 
be made on type. It simplifies the practi 
ce of ambitious composition, AND AS 


8 Point 

LINOTYPE TyPoGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUI 
pment that both guides and responds to de 
sign, meeting every demand that can be 
made on type. It simplifies the practice of 
ambitious composition, and as an ACTUA 





7 Point 

LINOTYPE TyPoGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT 
that both guides and responds to design, meet 
ing every demand that can be made on type. It 
simplifies the practice of ambitious compositio 
n, and as an actual part and result OF THAT 





6 Point 

LINOTYPE TypoGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THA 
t both guides and responds to design, meeting every 
demand that can be made on type. It simplifies the 
practice of ambitious composition, and as an actual 
part and result of that simplification gives THE LI 





Combinations 


Century Expanded is available in combination with Century Bold in sizes from 6 to 14 
point, inclusive, and with Century Bold Italic in the 10, 12 and 14 point sizes. It is also 
made with Cheltenham Bold in 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 point. 


( reave LI N OTYPE mark) 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


Border: Matrix Slides 2 Point No. 402, 5 Point No. 258 and 8 Point No. 735 











520-24-7-AC 





















































Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 











Resolute Ledger 


ODERN DEMAND! The development of new bookkeeping appliances has 
created an increasing demand for ledger papers that will meet the new con- 


ditions. You will find in RESOLUTE LEDGER 


—Sheets stiff enough to stand upright in the machine racks, yet thin enough to 
minimize the bulk of your loose leaf ledgers. 


—Sheets that will stand constant handling without tearing! 


—Sheets that will stand up under harsh erasing, and still leave your records clear 


and legible. 


—Sheets with a surface that not only rules easily in the ruling plant, but will take, 
with a neat, clear impression, either the figures of your bookkeeping machines 


or the ink notations of your clerk. 


These characteristics embodied in RESOLUTE LEDGER and coupled with its moderate 
price have made it the preferred choice of thousands. It meets the changed condi- 
tions admirably. Try it! 


"Note the Tear and Wear aswell as the Test" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY, N. Y Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 
ON Gib LC. Oe, CE Ea ne er J. Francis Hock & Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.....006:00505200. Lasher & Gleason, Inc. 
12 Ul iy) Us IB, | 0)! Minneapolis Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILI Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Petrequin Paper Company 
G0) C06. (2) BEE ae Oa er ee Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA.......... Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
BIOUSTON,. THAAS? 66. ce ices The Paper Supply Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Century Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO ixansas City Paper House 
LANSING, MICH Dudley Paper Co 
DAOUTS NAGA, BOY oo ons wie aisle aye e aie ee eer Paper Co. 
DURE) PIN ous oc <4 Odie ewe ena Tayloe Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS..........Ailman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... <<. 6.000050 Minneapolis Paper Co. 
INEW YORK: CIt Wis ok.cssicn ad cwsestcus F. W. Anderson & Co. 


UE, WAin oc ikikiceetavaneee’ Old Deminion Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA........ Kansas City Paper House 
OMAHA, NEB Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
PHIEADEELPHPA). PA vc ccciciccdokaccacnsh. S Date & Son 
PEPESBURG PAS 6.55 sieeve eieaieg eestor Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
*», McFall Co. 

Paddock Paper Co. 

pi) ee Epes-Fitzgera'd Paper Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX...............S5an Antonio Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL Bonestell & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO Co. 
bo Beg D088 Re 0 ee St. Louis Paper Co. 
SP. PACES WHI o oied Saadiae ee eksex E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH The Paper Warehouse Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO Commerce Paper Co. 
TURE i ge OOM Bais. s, fe sie asd Sis w'e"einsacieducwaeae Tayloe Paper Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS «2265000 kcea Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


EXPORT—NEW YORK CITY, American Paper Exports, Inc. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Oxtp CounciL TreEE Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BonpD 
NEENAH Bonp 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the Vi Names 


Wispom Bono 
Gracier Bonp 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write or complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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They Were Amazed When Told 
the Price of This Paper 


Shrewd buyers of paper, they knew that the price was from 
35% to 40% below actual value. 


They thought the Sabin Robbins salesman had made a mistake. 


But he had not. He was showing them a sample of a ton lot 
that was a shade off color. It was a mistake in the making. 


The mill was glad to let Sabin Robbins dispose of the paper. 
And were these men glad to buy it? 


They were—and hundreds of printers the country over are landing con 
tracts and making a profit using Sabin Robbins papers. 


cAny Printer Not on Our Weekly Sample Mailing List 
Should Get on in a Jiffy —cA Postal Puts You There. 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO. 


National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 
CLEVELAND, OHIO MIDDLETCWN, OHIO 


Branch Offices : 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN CINCINNATI, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Phone Main 6889 Phone Main 650 Phone Olive 9197 


Please Mention THe INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


























‘Two customers 
Which one is better 


for you? 


WO CUSTOMERS .... on catalog 
envelopes. One buys on price alone. He 

gets an envelope inadequate for the work he 

wants it to do. Then what happens? 

Some of his catalogs reach their destina- 
tions safely. Others don’t arrive. Odd ones 
come back from the post office looking like 
the Man in the House that Jack Built.... 
‘all tattered and torn.” 

How does that customer feel about the 
man who sold him those envelopes? 

The second customer has more vision. He 
sees beyond merely the lowest price. 

He thinks of the road his catalog will have 
to travel—the mail chute; the post office 
sorter; the hard and roughly handled mail- 
sack; the jolting mail truck; the pick-up and 
throw-off by the fast mail—and the amount 
he has spent to make a good catalog. 

He may have printed 10,000 catalogs. But 
he is wise enough to know that the only 
catalogs that can bring him orders are the 
ones that arrive—and arrive in good shape. 





The customer who thinks along these lines 
is ready to spend the trifling difference—per- 
haps even less than half a cent—for an 
envelope that will carry his catalog safely! 

When a customer wants catalog envelopes, 
wouldn’t it be well—in your own interest— 
to remind him that he wants them for im- 


portant work; and that to do that work they ~ 


must be good—rather than merely cheap? 
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Improved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


HERE is no stronger stand- 

ard catalog envelope made 
than the Improved Columbian 
Clasp. The paper is Jute. The 
clasp is of malleable steel, an- 
chored by four prongs in a 
double thickness of paper. The 
hole in the flap, through which 
the prongs pass, is reinforced 
with extra-tough rope stock. 


The prongs and the hole in 
the flap “register” accurately, 
in Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes. 

There are thirty-one useful 
sizes. They help you get away 
from the “ made-to-order” nui- 
sance, with its high costs and 
frequent delays. 


Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes are advertised in 
System, Printers’ Ink (Monthly 
and Weekly), and Mailbag. 
These magazines are read by 
business men who are large 
users of catalog and merchan- 
dise envelopes. 

Improved Columbian Clasps 
are packed in good boxes, and 
strongly reinforced at the edges. 
Distributors’ shipments are 
made in strong, new wooden 
cases, or in corrugated cartons, 
as preferred. 


Your jobber carries Improved 
Columbian Clasps—or can get 
them for you from any of the 
manufacturing divisions of the 
United States Envelope Com- 
pany, listed below: 





Location Division 
Worcest2 , Mass. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Env. Co. 
Rockville, Conn., White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn., Plimpton Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Mass., Morgan Env. Co. 
Waukegan, III. National Env. Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass., Whitcomb Env. Co. 
Worcester, Mass., W. H. Hill Env. Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central States Env. Co. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Env. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Env. Co. 
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great family of printing papers?— made 
by Strathmore to meet Strathmore Stand- 
ards—yet priced by Strathmore to meet 


rock-bottom budgets. 


BAY PATH 
COVERS 


Bay Path Book, Bay Path Bond, Bay Path 
imperial, Bay Path Vellum. Ask your 
printer about them. “Bay Path” is the 
name of an entire family of utility papers 


that are SrrATHMORE Expressive Papers. 


STRATHMORE Town! 


—Where quality papers 
are part of the picture 
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Playing the Game Backward 


AFTER the scores are all in, and the game is reviewed from finish to start, it 


will be found that “contributory causes” played a most important part in 
shaping the final records. 

Only the tyro and novice in business or sport will ignore the seemingly 
unimportant items. A concrete example of what may be secured by pains- 


taking attention to details is exemplified in 


Weston’s Linen Record Paper 


Byron Weston Co. Papers—First because They Last 





WESTON LINEN LEDGER: For 
municipal, county and state records. 
For the accounting of large corpora- 
tions and financial institutions. 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For flat 
opening loose leaf ledgers. Made with 
a hinge in the paper. 


WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For 
commercial correspondence. For poli- 
cies, bonds, deeds and all documents 
necessitating printing and writing. 


WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the 
particular requirements developed by 
machine bookkeeping. 


WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial requirements. 


A splendid writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


Write for Sample Books 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Mass. 
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How the long run and 
careful inspection 


in paper making 
cut out the costly stop 
in paper printing 


THE GIANT pictured above is one of the 
paper machines at the Warren Mills. 

Every working day these great machines 
produce hundreds of tons of paper—paper 
known everywhere for its quality, to print- 
ers and people who buy printing. 


632 


Tremendous volume—in twenty stand- 
ard grades—means a saving in overhead 
not possible in small-tonnage production. 


Some of these giant machines run stead- 
ily day after day—week after week—on a 
single Warren grade. The men who run the 
machines know these papers and how to 
make them to the Warren standard, as 
they know how to eat and to walk. 


Their work reaches a degree of efficiency 
that effects great savings. No time is lost 
experimenting; a minimum of time is spent 
in changing runs. 

The Warren policy of standardization 
saves money for the printer. 


Men and machine that run one paper 
for weeks at a stretch produce quality that 
could not be maintained under a system 
involving frequent shifts in personnel, and 
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spasmodic runs, first of one paper, then of 
another. 


Warren quality is consistently main- 
tained. Your shipment of Warren’s Cameo 
—or Warren’s Cumberland Coated—or 
Warren’s Olde Style, bought this month 
will be as nearly like the shipment you 
bought of these selfsame papers last year 
as itis humanly possible to make it, bearing 
in mind, however, that no possible refine- 
ments or improvements are overlooked. 


The thickness of the sheets will be uni- 
form; the printing surface will show no 
annoying variations. 


You, as a printer, know full well what 
uniformity means to you. You know that 
torn and wrinkled sheets make it necessary 
to stop the press. You know that every 
time you have to stop the press it costs you 











Printing Papers 








money. You know that variations in paper 
hamper the economical operation of your 
presses and reduce your profits. 

Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are 
carefully inspected and sorted before they 
leave the Mill. It costs you less when this 
is done by us at the Mill than it would if 
you had to eliminate imperfect sheets at 
the press. 


Better paper is a necessary element of 
better printing. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 
qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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NOW-— DILL & COLLINS papers 
are distributed from coast to coast 


WuaAT printer is there who doesn’t 


warm to the thought of using Dill & 
Collins papers? For Dill & Collins 
quality assures the printer that his 
art will be reflected to the fullest on 
the printing surface. 

Master printers for years have 
acclaimed Dill & Collins papers as 
the highest of all in quality. Now 
these papers can be obtained, easily 


and quickly, in all parts of the U.S. 
through paper distributors. 

There are seventeen standard 
lines of uncoated and coated Dill & 
Collins printing papers—one for 
every kind of printing job. If you 
haven’t complete samples, write 
your nearest distributor for them 
at once. Dill & Collins Co., 112 
N. Twelfth St., Philadelphia. 


DILL & COLLINS 


MASTER MAKERS OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS 


> 


List of DILL & COLLINS Co.’S distributors and their offices 


Atlanta—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Baltimore—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Boston—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Chicago—The Paper Mills’ Company 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Des Moines—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Hartford—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis—C, P. Lesh Paper Company 
Kansas City—Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 


New York City—Marquardt, Blake & Decker 
New York City—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
Omaha—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Philadelphia—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Portland, Oregon—Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Rochester—Geo. E. Doyle Company 

St. Louis—Acme Paper Company 

St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle—American Paper Co. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Co. 


~————_EXHIBITO 
GraphicArts sence 4 


oe Milwaukee, August 18 - 23, 1924 © 
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LESSONS 


For Your Loose~Leaf Customers 


OLLOY MADE Loose-Leaf Covers 

are the supreme achievement in 
loose-leaf books. Their tough, leather- 
like material easily withstands the rough 
handling to which sales manuals, cata- 
logs, and price lists are usually subjected. 


Whenever you have a customer who 
is considering a loose-leaf book of any 
kind, you will find us ready to extend full 


co-operation in the matter of suggestions, 
sketches, and samples. Such a cover 
as the one illustrated above gives the 
utmost satisfaction to the customer and 
adds to the prestige of the printer who 
is responsible for the contents. 


Send us detailed information on your 
next loose-leaf job and let us work 
with you. 


Molloy Made Covers are made only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2859 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland, Ohio 300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London, England 


MOLLOY MADE 


Commercial Covers (@\ for Every Purpose 


7. 4 
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“Say It With 


Proofs 


A widely-known typographer 
advertises that he is willing to 
let his typographic 

ability stand out and 

“Say It With Proofs.” 

Standard “B. B. B.” 

Proof Presses are 
preferred by careful 

printers because they 

“Say It With Proofs.” 

Clean, clear, faithful 

proofs that do full justice | Standard No. 6 





to the job in hand are se- Brower Ball-Bearing 
Proof Press 


cured through Standard f hick 0k te. chin. 
O O “B.B.B.” Proof Presses. 


¢ a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post, se- Standard “B. B. B.”” No. O— Bed 14x 20 In.—$230 f. 0. b. Chicago 
lected at random, only 6 advertisements out of the Standard “B. B. B.”” No. 1— Bed 14x 26 In.— $280 f. 0. b. Chicazo 
entire 198 failed to take advantage of photo-engrav- These presses give you clean, sharp proofs with the minimum of 
ings:—only one of these unillustrated advertisements exertion — proofs that will do for the work in the majority of plants. 
was more than one inch in depth. 

Several advertisers using full pages told their entire 
story with pictures! 

Money spent for advertising space is wasted unless Write for full particulars. 
your message is seen and read. 


Crescent Art and Engraving Service will help you A. i H. BROWER COMP ANY 


make your story interesting and convincing! 
166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CRESCEN T-ENGRAVING . CO. For Sale by Leading Supply Dealers 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Standard “B. B. B.”? No. 2— Bed 17x 26 In. — $600 f. o. b. Chicago 


For taking color proofs in register, as well as all other proofs. 























Printers’ Envelope 
Service Station 


XHIBITOR__ ny 
5 


Graphic Arts Exposition 
e Milwaukee, August 18 - 23,1924 





Prominent among the exhibits at this 
great exposition will be the Western States 


Model Envelope Plant 
in Full Operation 


But this interesting exhibit is only the latch- 
string. We are expecting you to visit the fac- 
tory itself — the veritable “service station” for 
° every printers’ envelope need. More than ten 
All-Steel Galley Cabinets million in stock, embracing every staple style 
for Storage Purposes and hundreds of unusual types that require 

“special order” at other factories. 





No. 200—Holds 100 8} x 13” Galleys; 4 tier; number 
strips opposite runs; finished in dark green enamel $3 6.00 





Neaet cates ot Ssaktors bet holt 100 Premed $50.00 TP PA) South Water 
= eh 2421 fom Clinton 
CHICAGO METAL MFG. COMPANY ‘ fo Ferry Sts 


3724 S. ROCKWELL STREET CHICAGO, ILL. Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 
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Clear, Clean, Strong and Beautiful— 
Made with fine new rags— Tubsized 
and air dried— Works perfectly on 
any press, and makes fine stationery 











at sensible price. 


Manufactured By 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


DIST REEU TORS 


Omana, Nes.....Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 

PHIEADEEEHIA, PAcic<.. 5 60 0-0 64:00 A. Hartung & Company 

nter Paper Company PortLanp, Ore............. Blake, McFall Company 

Detroit, Mic eecher, Peck & Lewis Puesio, C Colorado Paper Company 

InprANAPOLIS, IND............. C. P. Lesh Paper Company Ricumonp, Virginia Paper Company 

LoursviLLe, Ky. Southeastern Paper Company SEaTTLE, American Paper Company 

MirwavxeEE, Wis..... Allman-Christiansen Paper Company St. Pau, Minn Inter-City Paper Company 
Minneapouis, Minn...........Paper Supply Company,Inc. Wasrincton, D. C Virginia Paper Compan 

F. W. Anderson & Company EXPORT—Maurice O’Meara Company, New York, N. Y. 


Valiant Bond 
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Getting Real Service 


Service means to get what you want, when you 
want it, and in exactly the quantity you want. 
Hundreds of printers in the country are getting 
real service through the A-A Push Button Con- 
trol Motors in their press rooms. 


That is why our customers are our best friends 
and boosters for A-K Motors. 


Motors for Large Presses and Paper Cutters 
We also manufacture Polyphase Slip-Ring Variable Speed 
Motors for larger size Presses and Constant Speed Poly- 
phase Motors for ordinary power work required on Paper 
Cutters and other apparatus running at constant speed. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


e 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
441 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Our Three Leaders 


The 
New 
Patented 
Space- 
band 


Self-Cleaning, 
insures your 
matrices 
against 
spoilage 


Standard Model 
and No. 2 Model 


Saw-Trimmers 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Terms and Prices. Catalogue of Linotype 
Supplies sent on request. 


Schuyler-Hildman Saw-Trimmer and 
Linotype Supply Co. 
160 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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ESTABLisHeD 187° 


The proof lies 


iM i ial of th OMS. 
@ veil rs 
dja in a trial of the tis © 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. oie 
SERVICE W) d 


A half century of steady 
growth has given this house 
a National reputation for 
designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 


99 Se 
SPR 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Can You Afford It? 


The quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job 
form--no spring. 


The first cost is small compared with the saving 
and lasting good you will get from our Few-Piece 
Form Locking System. The locks will last for years 
and require no care bevond an occasional clean- 
ing and a drop of oil on the screw. Our Iron 
Furniture requires no care at all. Daily use keeps 
it clean; it will never lose its shape and it is 
practically indestructible. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Middletown, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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What do you want 
to know about PAPER? 


Its price? 
Its quality? 
Its uses? 


Its possibilities and limitations? 


Its technical description? 
Its weight and sizes? 
Its colors? 


Printing estimates are usually wanted 
in a hurry. Hence, the man who does 
estimating wants complete, accurate, up- 
to-the-minute information about paper 
—for paper plays an important part in 
every printing operation and every 
printing estimate. 

It is no simple problem to collect all 
the information a user of paper wants— 
to keep it up-to-date—and to condense 
it into a space so small that the whole 
thing slips into your pocket. 

But that’s what we’ve done—in our 
loose-leaf catalog. We're frankly proud 
of this book—it’s a tremendous help to 
our customers. 

The Butler pocket-size catalog is only 
one of the details of Butler service. 





vor 





].W. Butler Paper Company 
Standard Paper Company 
McClellan Paper Company 
McClellan Paper Company 
McClellan Paper Company 
Butler Paper Company 


Centrai Michigan Paper Company 


American Paper Mills Corporation 
Mississippi Valley Paper Company 


” Grand Rapids 
New York 


Chicago 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis ire EIN 


St. Paul e Papersy 
Duluth Paper g 


Detroit 
THE SYM30L 


CF EICHTY YEARS’ SERVICE 
TO PRINTERS 


St. Louis 


Southwestern Paper Company 
Southwestern Paper Company 
Southwestern Paper Company 
Butler Paper Company . 

Sierra Paper Company 

Pacific Coast Paper Company 
Pacific Coast Paper Company 
Endicott Paper Company 
Mutual Paper Company 

Butler American Paper Company 
Patten Company, Ltd. : ; 


. Dallas 
Fort Worth 
Houston 

: Denver 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Fresno 


" Portland, Ore. 


Seattle 
Chicago 
Honolulu 


Missouri-Interstate Paper Company Kansas City 
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EQUIP YOUR MACHINES WITH 


HORTON VARIABLE SPEED PU LLEYS 


THE ONLY WHOLLY SATISFACTORY CHANGE OF SPEED MECHANISM 


OVER 50,000 IN USE THRUOUT THE WORLD 
YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


White for particulars of our Products ot the 
NEW UNIVERSALLY ADAPTABLE DRIVE SHAFT HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Model A and the AA with “TWIN BLOCKS” which will MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
transmit from 75 to 100 per cent more horse power. Cable Address: ‘‘ Hortokum”’ 


“A SPEED FOR EVERY NEED” 























The Wing Aluminum Mailer | “KRAUSE” 


Known as the Best 


Will save you money. Because pom be 
4 ) WAN PAPER CUTTERS 


of lightness and exact 
balance operator wy. 7 ; ro All Over the World 
“toa sheeting | Bae a!. HAND CUTTERS—974"”, 1734”, 234", 30”. 
handling papers. * 4 = pial POWER CUTTERS — Modern “Record” 
There are fewer de- é Sai ’ = Cutter, All Sizes. 
lays as machine is aie i “ ‘ All the machines, parts, etc., kept 
simple and will stand el in stock in New York for prompt 
the gaff. ‘ , 3 . delivery. Cash or monthly pay- 
ae . \ ) ments. Full line of Krause- 


Send for further details ea e Brehmer and other machinery. 
Complete plants. 


Chauncey Wing's Sons qi Qomenes il HOFFMANN TYPE AND 
Greenfield, Mass. 7 ENGRAVING CO. 
112-114 E. 13th St., New York City 


and prices. 





























Why Burn Up Money? 


ENOVATE your press rags with a Marlow 

Electric Washing Machineand Extractor. 
Any printer may buy a Marlow on monthly 
payments equal to the cash saving in rags. 
The Marlow both washes and dries the rags, 
softens them and removes the lint in a few 
minutes each day. 
The machine quickly pays for itself by the 
actual cash saving effected. 


Ain) LINOTYPE MATRIX 
QAM am RE-SHAPER 
oa B : worn oF damaged mutt: comb 
J ss giitate' nations to accuracy. 


Saves Mats 


Worn and damaged mat combinations 
easily restored to accuracy. 
Pays for itself. 


Prevents Distributor Stops 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Price, $12.50 eI 


For details write to 


MARLOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
2152 Superior Avenue :: Cleveland, Ohio 


Matrix Re-Shaper Co. 


1249 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
ped fed edd fed ed fd ped pe 


A? Wet He 
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Sinclair and Valentine Company 


Makers of 
Lithographic, Cylinder and Job Inks, Pulp and Dry Colors 


11-21 ST. CLAIR PLACE, NEW YORK 


Service Branches 


Philadelphia New Orleans Boston Los Angeles Montreal 
Baltimore Chicago Cleveland Toronto Winnipeg 
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“Make this Year’s Records on ESLEECK THIN PAPERS" 
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Industry Demands a Record 
of Its Achievements 


That record must be accurate, complete, 
and lasting. Lacking any one of these three 
requirements it is a failure—it becomes a 
weak link in a strong chain. The value of 
permanence in office and shop records can 
never be over-estimated. The very success of 
the business depends upon it. 


Copies of letters, forms, costs,contracts, legal 
papers, business correspondence, and records of 
all business activities areat their bestwhen kept 
on EsLeecK THIN Papers. Cheap substitutes 
fail in their information at the critical moment. 
Records are the very life of industry. Make 
them permanent—they will serve you well. 





ESLEECK THIN PAPERS— for permanence 


WATERMARKED 
and made from high-grade, new tags 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN EMCO ONION SKIN 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD VERILITE MANIFOLD 
AND NINE OTHER GRADES 


Colors for duplicate, triplicate, and any multi-printed forms 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


— —— 
TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


JESLEECKS THIN PAPERS| 





FORMS - RECORDS + COSTS - ESTIMATES +» CONTRACTS + COPIES OF CORRESPONDENCE 
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In its recent annual report, The Tennessee Electric Power Company, of Chattanooga, desired to 
show phowographs of the Company's extensive properties. The quality of the cuts required a 
quality in the paper which CantTINE’S VELVETONE exactly met because of the Semi-dull coating. 
This booklet won the April contest for best work produced on Cantine’s Papers. Designed by 
S. Clayton Wicks, Philadelphia, Printed by Biddle-Paret Press, Philadelphia. 


HERE are certain printing jobs in which 

fineness of quality is the only consideration. 
There are others in which good half-tone repro- 
duction is essential but price is a factor. 


The five grades of Cantine’s Coated Papers— 
and the sizes and weights carried in stock for 
prompt service—meet all usual requirements, 
both of quality and of price. 

Write for free sample book and details of our 
monthly Prize-Honor Contests for skill in ad- 
vertising and printing. The Martin Cantine 
Company, Saugerties, N. Y., Manufacturers. 
Dept. 54 


COATED 
PAPERS 


ASHOKAN VELVETONE LitHo CIS. 


SEMI-DULL - Easy to Print COATED ONE SIDE 





NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK 
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Is the Envelope of Importance 
to the cAdvertiser? 


IRECT MAIL ADVERTISING, properly addressed, 

is certain to reach your prospect. Having 
reached him, will it arrest his attention and 
arouse his interest? If it fails your effort and 
expense are wasted. 


The makers of Buckeye Cover have accumulated during 
the past two years abundant and convincing evidence 
that the most valuable accessory to a fine advertising 
piece or catalogue is an harmonious 


Envelope of Buckeye Cover 


oe Without material addition to the cost it is possible to 
WILLIAM BECKETT match the color and texture of your enclosure and 
to employ a corner device that will instantly suggest 


the character, worth and interest of the contents. 


Men of judgment do not wear cotton sweaters over 
garments tailored in Savile Row or Fifth Avenue. 
Women of taste do not enclose wedding cards in 
Manila envelopes. Why should good business men 
destroy the prestige and effectiveness of expensive ad- 
USE BUCKEYE (OvtRs vertising by enclosing it in an envelope so tawdry that 
it at once creates the impression that its contents are 
of little value? A rapidly increasing number of the 
leading establishments of America now understand 
that the most effective advertising obtainable is a com- 
bination of Buckeye Cover and Envelopes of Buckeye Cover. 


If you would like our extensive and suggestive collection 
of printed suggestions, please write us for Box No. 6. 
This box is so costly that we must ask that you use your 
business stationery in writing. There will be no charge. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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TWO (or more) printers. One order 
Use hanging in the balance! 


. And so many times the man who carries 
S Ilin away the order does so because he 
e a offers just the paper stock that exactly 
fits the buyer’s purpose. He used paper 
ools! house facilities to the utmost. His 
« competitors were not as fully paper- 

wise as he. 


Later it was too late! 


Make your own selling tools complete 
with the Mill Price List and the Reference 
Book of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers— 
and make the most of your selling pos- 
sibilities by using them. 


Bradner Smith & Company offer you 
the concentrated guidance and experi- 
ence of seventy-two years of paper 
merchandising; here are facilities une- 
qualed by any other paper house in the 
Middle West, in paper variety, weight, 
size, color and finish; here are a coup- 
ling up of our own customary, unusually 
large stocks, in addition to the full mill 
line of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company—opportunity indeed for full 
service in paper supply, that you may 
serve more fully in printing supply! 


Bradner Smith & Company 


333 So. Desplaines Street, CHICAGO Telephone, Monroe 7370 
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Directing Business ‘Your Way 


Wirt this new, better bond you can give 
your customer the rich appearance and 
serviceability of highest grade bonds, at 
a reasonable price. 

The Sentry sheet has the crackle and 
cockle finish, strength, clear color 


with only the far higher priced bond 
papers. 

Eight impressive pieces of Sentry 
Direct Mail advertising are telling your 
buyers of the merits of this better bond 
—referring them to you for quotations 


and uniformity heretofore associated on their requirements. 


Lee Paper COMPANY «» Vicksburg, Mich. 


AT 


Safeguards Y four Pose Name’ 








Half-Tone Black 


UR Fine Half-Tone Black 
BK 131, is indispensable for 
the better grade of printing. It is 
adaptable for Cylinder, Kelly and psi OR DDK TE 
Job Presses, sets and dries rapidly, Be EN ®LL MLAS. 
enabling a quick back-up. It is ee ee 
one of the best buys on the mar- 
ket today. Have you tried it? 
Send for Sample. 


Price 


$95 


top 00000: 00: 3 ale 


Have you received our July Blotter, 1‘ 

re Spel Memorize One Keyboard 
Use this typewriter for letters, news and 
advertising copy —the keyboard is the 
same as that of the Linotype, Intertype 
or Linograph. This is the ideal type- 
writer for the printer-editor. 


TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 


The Linowriter is indispensable for teaching keyboard instruction 
in Vocational Printing schools. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 
DELEVAN, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Main Office: 
26-30 Front Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Service Office: 
13 So. 3rd Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Trade “THE CAMEL’ 











EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, withoui 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 

Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO.,, Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















There is only one ENGRAVING 


That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 


American Steel Chase Co. 
Manufacturers of 
HERCULES PRODUCTS FOR 
THE PRINTING TRADE 
Electric-welded Steel Chases | Order direct or 
~soomng | vier ng —— from any dealer 

, Brass Rule 
lene of” Cleaning Fluid aah Ce 7s ws 







































PREVENTS OFFSET 





The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater | |] VELLUMS AND FABRICS 


ELIMINATES STATIC 


Sold by reliable Supply Houses everywhere 2 =e 
: Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls. 
THE J. E. DOYLE CO., 310 Lakeside N. W., Cleveland, O. ‘initially 
Manufacturers Pressroom Efficiency Products WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


for Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 























Fine Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards J.w. PITT, inc. 
Note: We manufacture these expressly for the egg semper U P R I G H T G R A I N 


card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 


ara KING CARD COMPANY PRINTING BASE SYSTEMS 
Samp “sa Manufacturers of Engraved Greetin3, Cards BATH. N. Y 
s 149-57 North 12th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 9 ” . 


(Self Contained or Sectional) 











THE BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 


Expert Makers: 











iii 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
1800 E. New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 


5 









































Tested for Quality 
of Temper 


can be cut away as required. 
PRICE 60c POSTPAID 





Overlay Knives 


Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 
ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 
The blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears-covering 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 


Biesseeseeesenaeers We cater to the Printing 
THE TYPOGRAPHY Trade in making the 
of ADVERTISEMENTS most up-to-date line of 


By F. J. TREZISE e 
Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 








“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.” 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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aliens Cover—and Mah Jong 


ECORATIVE Poster effects, of foreign flavor, are especially appropriate when 
expressed on the beautiful shades of SUNBURST COVER. We have prepared 

a rather unique little brochure emphasizing this fact—and containing, for your 
pleasure, as well, an altogether new explanation of the popular game MAH JONG. 





Our edition is limited, therefore we ask your prompt 
return of the coupon to insure receiving your copy. 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER AND CARD CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Distributors for Great Britain Frev’k JOHNSON & Co., Lrp., 11-b Upper Thames Street, London, England. 








HAMPDEN GLAZED Paper & Carp Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send me your Series 18 ‘‘SUNBURST COVERS 
— AND MAH JONG” 
Pc,’ [iar 
Address 
City 


IP 
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The Productimeter 


Does more than count. It’s a regular watch dog. 
Prevents overruns, avoids loss and waste. 


Write for Bulletin No. 41, and find out iy “The 
Productimeter!* can do for you" 














DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1258) 653 Buftum St., Milwaukee, Wis. | 











Folders - Feeders - Stitcher Feeders 
Roll Feed Presses - Round Hole Cutters 
GEORGE R. SWART & CO.,, Inc. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bourse Building 


CHICAGO 
Rand McNally Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
461 Eighth Avenue 











Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Tel, Harrison 7185 











MOTORS 


and 
“CONTROLLERS 


For Every Printing 
Requirement 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

































JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 








Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 132 items of BOOK and 1522 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 























Boice-Crane Composing Reom Saw 


COMPLETE WITH 14 H. P. MOTOR 


ONLY $135.00 


Why pay more? 
This staunch, sturdy saw will cut your 
rules and slugs, shave plates and bases, 
mortise electros and meet all the re- 
quirements of your composing room. 
Itis 13inches high, top is 13x16inches. 
Comes complete, ball-bearing motor, 
cord, plug and switch, pica gauge, rip 
guide, cut-off guide, two saws and 
wrench. Attaches to any light socket. 


Sold on Money Back Guarantee 
Other sizes and prices. 
Write for Catalog. 
W.B.&J.E. 74-4 “aad 

Dept. I. 
1730 Norwood fd ™ ai Ohio 




































(PATENTED) 
for 
MIEHLE 
OPTIMUS 
KELLY 
PREMIER 
STERLING 
and - 
HODGMAN 
PRESSES 
Price $8.50 
Per Pair 


WRITE FOR 
CIRCULAR 


ROBERT R. PAGE, MANUFACTURER 


225-227 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 










































Metal Cleaning Furnaces 
Round Cornering Machines 
Lithographic Hand Presses 
Paper Cutting Machines 
Card-Board Cutters 
Bronzing Machines 
Perforating Machines 
Mitering Machines 

Heavy Platen Presses 





Prices Without Competition 

















Catalogues and particulars readily given by the Makers 


ESTABL. PETER VERBEKE, 21, RUE DES BOITEUX, BRYSSELS 

















Morgan ae Roller Trucks 
for JOB PRESSES 


They are Noiseless 
They Expand and Contract 
Equally efficient for 
old rollers. 


They Save 50% 


Prices at your dealers: 


Set of 6 
foe, etn 8x12 C.& P., $7.70 


10x15C.&P., 7.70 
Set of 6 

12x18C.&P., 8.80 
HALF THE INK CAN BE SAVED | Set of 8 
1444x22C.&P., 11.00 








WRITE FOR USER REFERENCES 











Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


Ask your dealer or send direct. 


100 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Getting New 


Business 


Suggesting improvements is a 
good way to get new business. 

If a prospect is using checks on 
plain or tinted papers, why not 
call attention to the dangers of 
check alteration, and get his busi- 
ness on National Safety Paper— 
the standard form of check protection? 


Write us for Samples. 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 























SPARTAN 


[TYPE METALS 





Spartan Type Metals are absolutely reliable— 

no variations in consistency. If you would 

feel the satisfaction of thorough, lasting uni- 

formity, use SPARTAN TYPE METALS. 
Priced right. 


For 
Linotype Typograph Ludlow 
Monotype Stereotype Autoplate 
Compositype 


All Special Feed Bars. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1866 
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WATERMARKED 


For Direct Mail 
Selling 


Many of your customers use direct mail 
advertising. And you know that the re- 
turns from any circular letter depend to a 
considerable extent on the appearance of 
the letter. The use of a better-looking bond 
paper which you can supply to them at a 
lower cost will both increase returns and 
decrease expense. Stillwater Bond is a 
money-saver in all direct mail work. You 
will get new customers and hold old ones 
by recommending its use. 


Stillwater Bond is fine in appearance, strong, 
smooth of surface and even in texture. Yet, 
with that high quality, its price is low. 


It is made in white and in a variety of useful 
shades, each with envelopes to match. And 
every sheet is watermarked. 

Carried in stock by good printers and 
jobbers everywhere. 


Write today for the Stillwater portfolio. cAlso 
for free envelope stuffers ready for your imprint. 


Manufactured by 


THE PEERLESS PAPER CoO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Typecasting Machine Motors 


Helical gear drive A. C. or D. C. Linotype, Intertype or 
Linograph motor equipments, new or used. 


Fiber Pinions 
Straight or helical teeth 
for all motors; special 
pinions made to order. 


Linotype Magazine Racks 


No moving parts, all iron and steel; space for 11 magazine 
rack 34 x 26 inches; price $85.00. 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 




















A Concise Manual of 


7— Platen Presswork—> 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 
for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 











SALE 


Quincy, Ill., Printing Plant 
All or In Part 


Five 39 x 53 Miehle Presses. 

Model K Linotype No. 712, two magazine. 

Model No. 1 Linotype, No. 4685. 

Model No. 3 Linotype, No. 8713. 

Two 32x 44 Brown Job Folders, four-fold. 

Three 10x15 C. & P. Presses. 

28-inch Rosback Power Punch with many heads 
and perforator attachment. 

28-inch Latham Power Punch with many heads. 

Latham Paging Machine. 

Latham heavy Round Cor. and Punch Machine. 

Hickok Ruling Machine. 

Small Bindery Plant. 

Cabinets, Stones, Type Materials. 

50-inch Seybold Autoclamp Cutter. 

Good 500 Volt D.C. Variable Speed Motors. 


Send for List. 
WANNER MACHINERY CO. 


714-716 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IIl. 











YOUR MARKET 





THE INLAND PRINTER contains an 
advertising section, part of which is 
an exchange for those wishing to buy 
or sell printing and newspaper plants, 
equipment, etc. 


Another part of this section which 
both employers and employees watch 
closely, lists positions available and 
positions wanted. 


When you are in the market for a posi- 
tion, an employee, machinery to buy or 
sell, do not forget this service. The cost 
of such advertising is very reasonable. 


Classified cAdvertising Section 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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Electrotyping 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


THOROUGHLY practical treatise 

on the art of electrotyping and 

the various processes used. A full 
description of electrotypers’ tools and 
machinery is given with complete in- 
structions. The reference list of terms, 
processes and apparatus is of great 
assistance in solving the numerous 
problems connected with electrotyping. 


CONTENTS 


Historical Review—The Battery—The Dynamo—The Bath—Steel, 
Brass and Nickel Baths—Measuring Instruments—Preparation of 
Work—Molding—Building—Metalizing—The Conductors, Cast- 
ing— Finishing —Trimming and Routing— Revising — Blocking— 
Dr. Albert’s Metal Molds—Reference List of Terms, Processes 
and Apparatus. 214 pages. Size, 512x8. 


Price, $2.00; postage 10 cents extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
| CHICAGO 
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| 
Remove Hardened Ink 


from your Rollers, Fountains, 
Plates, Etc. 


SOLVINE H 


DOES IT without 
affecting the part 
being cleaned 


& 








Put up in pint, quart, gallon and five 
gallon cans by 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
154 West 18th Street 536 South Clark Street 





























Manifold Linen 


DEXSTAR MANIFOLD PAPER isnot merely a second sheet. 
It is a high grade writing paper in tissue weight; designed for 
making multi carbon copies of important letters and documents. 


This paper has the strength and finish which can only be 
secured from a rag base. It is especially recommended for 
legal work, mailing lists and select wrapping requirements. 


Tissue Papers 
DEXSTAR TISSUE PAPERS are notable for their beautiful 


and permanent colors, which are used for various decorative pur- 
poses. Special white numbers in this line are made for — 
ping silverware (anti-tarnish). Other items are used for a wide 
range of industrial requirements. 


Write for Sample Book and Price Lists 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 




















NON-BLOCKING 


GUMMED PAPER 




















— but it doesn’t block — 


ND that’s just one reason why Dennison’s Non-Block- 
ing Gummed Paper has no superior. It is non-dlock- 
ing—that is, labels made from it will not have the 

annoying tendency to block or stick together. Its gumming 
is exceptionally good, and made to stick quickly and per- 
manently. 

The excellent adhesive qualities and this non-blocking 
feature will guarantee your customers that satisfaction 
which always results in re-orders. 


Other Gummings, too 
In addition to Non-Blocking, the Dennison Line also in- 
cludes these two other gummings: 
FISH: Strongly adhesive; especially suitable for 
use on uneven surfaces. 


DEXTRINE: An improved dextrine gumming; 
good adhesive strength; adapted for use on 
smooth surfaces. 


Use Demnioon 
(GUMMED PAPERS 


for your next gummed label job 


Stocked by the leading Wholesale Paper Dealers in a 
wide variety of white and colored papers. 


Write us for further information. Use the coupon below. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., 
Dept. 7 IP, Framingham, Massachusetts. 

Please send me further information about Dennison’s 
Gummed Papers, especially the Non-Blocking, and tell me 
where I can get them. 


EGY OT OWI cea cic ala Saisie aid antes UMUC carer alncaeiers poise 
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BOOKBINDING 5} cise: rit 


*. Foreword 

By John J. Pleger * To Printers 

' .. Binding Definitions 
Get Entire Bookbinding — ; Paper Operations 


: : Manifold Work 
Business Between 3 tna 


Two Covers ; Forwarding Preliminaries 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date + Forwarding 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. Decoration of Book Edges 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain % Looe Leet Madders 


: and understandable language. Every operation en- 


PERUEUELERUOUEEUSLATERUEGOGESODUEGEERGEDEDADOEAEUEDSUADAUUEOUUAEUDU ATE: 


tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 4 Punching 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- ., Finishing 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, : ; 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling Hand honed ' 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. ., Stamping and Embossing 
Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both " Edge Gilding 

halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to - Marbling 

grasp the most minute detai's of the bookbinding *s 
art understandingly. * Care of Books 

This compilation is a complete revision of the first edition . Some Inconsistencies in 
of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 3 Bookbinding 


PW WHF OD PKI SWHE OD CABIN OO 


™ . 
Peeee® 


% % 
°, . 
Peet 


the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast 

: experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 

Size 6 x 834”; 425 pages. Attractively pronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
bound in cloth; gold stamped bookbinding and printing art. 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


ena saanion pacing rae ee 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


book is worth many times its price 
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IMPOSITION 


A Handbook for Printers 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while illustrations, its 
principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the fundamental principles underlying 
imposition. The work gets down to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough 
explanations of regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the subjects discussed and 
explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 

Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 

Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 
Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Sixteen-page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders 








72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Using a Coated Cover for your Catalog or 
Booklet does not call for an apology— 
especially when 


WW ISH DLA KWIG WED LAW DOWD 


CranCo 


Coated COVER 


is used. The versatility of this new coated 
cover has already created a popular demand. 
The reproduction of a beautiful and atten- 
tion-compelling illustration on the cover 
can be successfully accomplished because 
FRANCO Coated Cover has a uniformly 
smooth coated surface, while the body is 
firm cnough to easily withstand strenuous 
handling without damage. 


FRANCO Coated Cover is made in standard 
sizes and weights, in white and delicate tints, 
and is attractively priced. 


ROCHE DHT DS WHI OS 


1j 


May we send some printed specimens or 
blank sheets for dummies ? 


The Franklin Coated Paper Company 
Franklin, Ohio, U.S.A. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE : 110 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE. . . 1340 Wrigley Building, North Section, Chicago, III. 
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CRAFTSMEN 


Support The 


CRAFTSMEN 
MOVEMENT 


The Inland Printer urges you to bein Milwaukee, 
August 18 to 23, to take an active part in the 


Craftsmen’s Convention and Exposition. 


You owe it to the industry, your concern and 


yourself and you will be repaid many fold. 


‘Read the “Page Facing This 


The Inland Printer 


632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 






































“‘ Progress is measured by Constructive Action — thus is the Word made Manifest” 


There has never been a time when a foregathering of 
printing house executives and proprietors was more 
urgently demanded by trade conditions. New problems 
are before us demanding our best thought and endeavor. 


A more helpful spirit, better methods and tools better 
adapted to present-day requirements are being sought. 
A scientific attitude is being developed, and craftsmen 
are counselling with each other to remove unnecessary 
burdens and promote operating efficiency. They know 
that much of the “over equipment” consists of prac- 
tically obsolete machinery (some of it bran-new). They 
know that many revolutionary cut-cost devices and 
machines have been recently placed on the market, and 
will be shown to the greatest congress of printing house 
executives ever assembled for co-operative educational 
effort (not for immediate or personal financial gain). 


In the past there has been too much concentration on 
questions of RIGHT and too little attention given to 
our DUTIES and RESPONSIBILITIES. The whole 


printing industry is becoming alive to this fact, and the 
extent of its realization will be given outstanding 
evidence in the manifest response made by Proprietors, 
Craftsmen and Manufacturers to the appeal for co-oper- 
ation in building the International Educational 


Graphic Arts Exposition 
at Milwaukee 


The extent and quality of this response will furnish an 
acid test of the spirit animating these three great fac- 
tors in One of the world’s most important fields of 
service. The test will be severe but the result clean-cut 
and unmistakable. Many countries will be represented 
by their more prominent executives, and our American 
technical and business methods will be critically exam- 
ined. It is impossible to shirk the great responsibility 
involved or to over-estimate the value of satisfactory 
demonstration. The craftsmen of the world are expect- 
ing every man to do his duty — they will be in Milwau- 
kee to compare and pass judgment. Undoubtedly their 
decision will greatly influence future trade develop- 
ments, and these executive craftsmen may be depended 
upon to decide fairly, according to demonstrated facts. 




















The New Hall Folder 


ACTION 


Words are of value just so far as they repre- 
sent reality and are supported by ACTION. 
The builders of this folding machine have 
achieved an important improvement — giving 
greater speed and durability. Few craftsmen 
have seen this new machine, but everyone 
should see it demonstrated. The A. W. Hall 
& Co., the builders, wish to conserve the time 
and expense of Craftsmen, show their con- 
fidence in the superiority of their machine, and 
their desire to co-operate in the great educa- 
tional movement of the Craftsmen, demonstrat- 
ing on the floor of the Exposition. This is 


right sort of TALK 


The following are included in the list of 
friends who are working with the Craftsmen 
to promote the diffusion of technical FACTS 
to replace false conceptions of efficiency. Their 
influence on the industry is making for better 
conditions, the full value of which will be 
brought out more clearly in the business ses- 
sions of the Convention and in the official report 
to be issued after the close of the Exposition :— 
Alchemic Gold Company, Allman-Christiansen 
Co., A. O. K. Equipment Co., Barrett Cravens 
Co., Russell E. Baum, E. W. Blatchford Co., 
E. A. Bauer Co., B. H. Bunn Co., Cheshire 
& Greenfield Mfg. Co., Claybourn Process Corp., 
The Cromwell Paper Co., Dill & Collins Co., 
Dwight Bros. Paper Co., Electrical & Steel 
Sales Co., Ben Franklin & Western Printing, 
Friel & Friel, Fortified Mfg. Co., Fox River 
Paper Co., Gardiner Metal Co., Globe Type 
Foundry Co., Gilbert Paper Co., Harlo R. 
Grant Co., Hacker Mfg. Co., A. W. Hall & 
Co., C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Hamilton Mfg. 
Co., The Heinn Company, Hill-Curtis Co., 
Hoyt Metal Co., The Inland Printer, Indiana 
Chemical & Mfg. Co., Lewis-Shepard Co., The 
Linograph Co., Geo, McLauthlin Co., 
Metals Refining Co., E. W. Meyer Co., 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., Milwaukee 
Printers Roller Co., Monarch Engineering & 
Mfg. Co., Multicolor Sales Co., The Munising 
Paper Co., Neenah Paper Co., The W. F. Nackie 
Paper Co., National Printer Journalist, North- 
western Furniture Co., Ohio Knife Co., The 
Printing Machinery Co., J. W. Pitt, Inc., 
J. A. Richards Co., Dr. A. A. Rock, H. D. 
Roosen & Sons, Sinclair & Valentine Co., 
Sleight Metallic Ink Co., Jos. E. Smyth Co., 
Standard Paper Co., Steubing Automatic 
Machine Co., West Manufacturing Co., F. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., Western States Envelope Co. 


Look for additional names and an important 
announcement in subsequent advertisements. 
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New Book 


on Typography 
for Printers, Layout Men and Advertisers 


The cream of J. L. Frazier’s constructive and scientific articles 
on type-composition, logically arranged and profusely illustrated, 
the whole forming a clear, concise, authentic and complete 
course in Typography. 


To be successful, type-display must first 
ATTRACT and then INTERPRET—this 
book tells you how to make it do both. 





As an example of fine printing in itself — to say nothing of the 
many beautiful specimens by leading typographers and design- 
ers which it contains—this book is more than worth the price. 
The eighty-odd big (9 x 12 inch) pages of helpful and instructive 
text are thrown in for good measure. 


First Edition limited to Eleven Hundred Copies 


eeiieataanal DO NOT DELAY— order your copy today. The price is 
only $5, postage 25 cents extra. Send order with remittance to 
More than 200 Specimens of Fine 


Printing—many in colors. Also, Book Deft., THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
numerous examples of Typography. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











(“Practical 
and Authoritative 
Information about 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked Proof, Corrected 
Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, Make-up of a Book, Imposition and 
Sizes of Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type Standard, 

Number of Words in a Square Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, 
Explanation of the Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, To Print Consecutive 
Numbers, To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving 

and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for Engravers, Defini- 

tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Book- 

binding, Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers, Sizes 
of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope Sizes, Standard Sizes 
of Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- 
paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 


‘The Vest Pocket Ee 
Manual of Printin Lie _ 


Please Mention THe INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 

















OUR remelting furnace is an un- 

necessary cancer, eating into your 
profits, costing you excessive metal 
depreciation, gas, labor and trouble. 
Eliminate that expense. 


Don’t Melt Your Metal Twice 
To Use It Once! 


MONOMETT’ 


The Monomelt Single Melting System 
has replaced the remelting furnace in 
hundreds of newspaper and printing 
plants. It is saving metal, labor, money 
and trouble forthem. It candothesame’ 
for you. The Monomelt is the perfect 
metal feeder. Guaranteed to produce 
better slugs. No typecasting machine can 
be fully efficient without the Monomelt. 


Every Monomelt Single Melting System is sold on a 
definite Money-Back Guarantee. 


Write for our Trial Offer. 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 


704-714 Palace Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








i ROBERTS _ 


HIN Wii 


DIRECT DRIVE -—No Inter- 
mediate Parts 


The Direct Drive is the true mechanical drive. 
The entire absence of intermediate parts means 
more positive action, smoother working, longer life 
of Roberts Machines, less likelihood of getting out 
of order, and greater accuracy. Where interme- 
diate parts become worn to the point of excessive 
“play,” the machine is apt to operate inaccurately. 


This and SEVEN OTHER EXCLUSIVE 
ROBERTS FEATURES described in 
the folder, “Eight Points of Preference 
for the Pressman,” sent on request. 


PULUARUTAI STR REESE 


Model 27 
Size 11x12 Inches ¢ 


Type-High 
Model 27 
5 wheels 


$16.00 


Type-High 
Model 28 


$18.00 N® 12345 


Machines to number either forward 
or backward. Orders for either style 
filled from stock—Fully guaranteed 
—Over 75 other models—Write for 
information. 
Simplest — Strongest — Fully Patented 
Over 400,000 in Use 

Made Exclusively in U.S. A. 


In Stock and For Sale by all Typefounders 


Jee ROBERTS NUMBERING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 Jamaica Avene 
BROOKLYN, NY. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. 
Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 


Fac Simile Impression 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 


iH!) me TERE EERE 


ROBERTS 


ALTAR 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 











Cooper Black 


Making Possible Designs of Mass Reliable 








UMBER OF CHARACTTAS FO Or o> 


‘. IME 10] araiahshely Comprehensive 
Practical ce fells hsla fats fle 
The Type 


BOOKS ||, 2&5 
7 [= SSSeees Computer 


about By 
S.A. BARTELS 


Superintendent 
i The Henry O. Shepard Co. 
36/37] Chicago 


and the 32133 Instructor, Medill School of 
Journalism, 


This chart is a reduced size. aa. Seleeaty 
ALLIED Actual size, 3x 4 inches. 
TR ADES Pocket Size, 414"x 6”— 64 pp. 
Printed on Ledger Paper, Cloth Bound 
Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 


Send for this Catalogue today 10 Linotype Charts and 
IT IS FREE 10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 














































































































Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. sie (ASIA inci 
632 SHERMAN STREET fi aa 
CHICAGO The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


<i/is *]25 book 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 





























It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 





@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “why”? it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? janeneennennnceeneuceneeen= 








Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 


Know “WHY” and you'll know ‘“‘HOW’”’ 


Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Here’s my $1.25; send ‘Design & Color in Printing" to 


Name 





Street 








City 
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Mod 


AMERICAN 


el 31 














6 Wheels $1800 





all 








123 W. Madison St.. 
66 Houndsditch........ 





AMERICAN NUMBERING 
MACHINE CoO. 
224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Eres Chicago, IIl. 
.-London, England 






























AMERICAN 


Model 30 


[5 Wheels $1600 | 


In stock and for sale by 


TYPE FOUNDERS 
aoe EVERYWHERE 


Throughout 





































aid of an electric 


Specify AMERICAN when ordering 











CUTS 
Composing Room Costs 


Reducing overhead costs increases production 
profits. Maximum production and uniform product 
of composing machines can only be had with the 


metal pot. 





ior Linotype, Lincgraph and Intertype solves the slug-cast- 
ing problem perfectly. Fortified Electric Monotype Pot 
does the same for the type casting machine. 


FORTIFIED 


INTERCHANGEABLE ELECTRIC POT 





XHIBITOR__ af> > 
Graphic Arts Exposition xe 
e Milwaukee, August 18 - 23, 1924 6) 











HANDY 
HELPER 


COMPOSING 
MACHINE 
OPERATORS 


FORTIFIED MFG CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











taining information about how to adjust 
machine troubles, metals, formulae, ** toners” 
short cuts and safeguards. It’s a money-maker 
for the user. 


f - | is a wonderful book of helpful knowledge con- 


If you do not already have electric pols 
write for this booklet. It is free to you. 


FORTIFIED MFG. CO. 


14th and Agnes Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SF “FORTIFIED Means SATISFIED” 















Save power with the 


new Pro»-O-malic contro! 























The power saving principle which was in- 
troduced with Kimble motors in 1905 is a 
feature of the new Press-O-matic Unit. This 
improved motor is more refined, more efli- 
cient and. if possible, more durable than the 
pioneer of 1905 but like the pioneer, it saves 
power with cach reduction in operating 
speed. Thus only the power actually re- 









quired to drive the press is used. The saving, 
which will pay for the motor in a compar- 
atively short time, is thus brought about. 






Ask your printer’s supplyman about the new 
Press-O-matic Unit for job presses or write us. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2408 West Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















Balance 
Platen 


(Unex 





Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 





LATEST 


“PROUTY 
Feature 








Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 








Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 


celled) EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Fire in the Pressroom |: 


t 


Are your presses equipped with rollers that would stand up in 
an emergency of this kind? Duplex Rollers are not affected by 
heat or water. They cost more than the regular composition 
rollers but they are your insurance against roller delays due to 
accidents or disaster in your pressroom. We have had several 
instances where there have been fires in the pressrooms, some 
large and others just around one press. In every instance where 
the presses were equipped with Duplex Rollers they were in 
usable condition after the fire had been extinguished. The 
regular composition rollers were so melted from heat and blis- 
tered from water that the press could not be started until new 
rollers were received. 

In advocating the Duplex Rollers for all weather use we do not mean that 
we have discontinued the manufacture of the regular Composition Roller. 
We are making a Summer Grade of Fibrous now, for those printers who 


prefer the seasonal Roller, and Fibrous Rollers will give satisfactory service 
during the season for which they cast. 


Duplex and Fibrous Rollers are manufactured only at the five addresses below 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY |: 


Forei; 


ROLLER (Founded in 1849) Grap! 


Grap! 
] 


406 Pearl Street . . NEW YORK a - 89 Mortimer Street . ROCHESTER “ 
521 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA Aw PA 131 Colvin Street . BALTIMORE 7” 


Ba 
Bei 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East 12th St. & Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio : Br 
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Opens Door to Knowledge 


of Basic Principles 


ee advertising compositor who stands out above his contemporaries 
is the one having the most thorough understanding of the basic 
principles of effective advertising display, one who knows the philosophy 
of good advertising typography. Practical experience, intelligent direc- 
tion and the study of the science of typography as it relates to advertising 
are the avenues that lead to the mastery of this branch of the craft. 


“The Typography of Advertisements” 


By F. J. TREZISE 


is a useful and instructive book for the advertising man as well as for 
the compositor. It enunciates correct principles which have universal 
application. Book contains 65 illustrations in two colors; 236 pages. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Price 


$2.35 


Postpaid 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 














— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
Author of — 

“History of Composing Machines” 

“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 


A Book for 


caelead = 
THE MECHANISM || 
OF THE PE 








Operators and 


280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket | 


* & : 
Machinists—li 
binding; price, $2.50; postage 10c extra. 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype” 


First published in THz INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘‘The 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly 
delays and accidents. 
Over 10,000 in use. 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


(Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
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First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
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teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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ALSING 


Deeply 
Cut 
Figures 


Test them on your own press and 
you will quickly recognize that the 
Falsing is the very best buy in 
Numbering machines. 

It has every advantage of other 
makes and many others all its own. 


NUMBERING 
MACHINE 


SIX WHEEL 


$12.50 


Backward 


STEEL THROUGHOUT—ALL WEARING PARTS HARDENED 
Sold Direct to the Trade and Guaranteed Unconditionally 


FALSING PRODUCTS CoO., 299 Broadway, New York 








Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 











Cut the Overhead! 


Equip with this 
combination 


Safety Can and 
Brush 


Three-Quarters of the 
Benzine Saved. 
Five or Six Operations 
Reduced to One. 
Approved by the Nationa! 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


Exact Size, 5144x3 Capacity. 5-6 of a Pint 
Price, complete, $6.50 
Brushes Replaced at Small Cost 


For Sale by 
TYPE FOUNDERS and 
SUPPLY HOUSES 


SELF-FEEDING BRUSH CO., 143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Fastest Selling Folder-—WHY ? 


IT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN THREE WEEKS ACTUAL USE, 
as it is the closest price, quality built folder in the world. 

IT FOLDS TO HAIRLINE ACCURACY—Even Wedding Invitations 
are being folded on it. 

IT WILL “STAND THE GAFF” OF A BUSINESS LIFETIME— 
being unqualifiedly guaranteed for five years. 

IT IS SO SIMPLE IN OPERATION that “Jimmie,” the errand boy, 
can learn in fifteen minutes how to operate it. 

THE BAUM 
Is so Speedy that ‘‘Jimmie”’ can fold 6,000 sheets, 18,000 folds every hour. 
LEARN FOR YOURSELF 


Write or wire for Baum Representative or for information that will show you how to 
make your folding profitable. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
35 So. Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The MonitorSystem 


The smallest and the largest motor-driven press or 
machine in your shop will be more efficiently opera- 
ted when equipped with THE MONITOR SYSTEM. 

Write for Bulletin No. 1034 describing The Monitor System for 
automatic control of either alternating or direct-current, motor- 
driven printing machinery. 

MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY 
500 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


Chicago Buffalo Detroit Cincinnati Cleveland 
Philadelphi ingh St. Louis New Orleans 


New York 
Boston 





Pittsburgh 
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NEW YORK 


Designers and Builders of the Highest Grade Machinery 
for Bookbinders and Blank Book Makers 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


E.C. FULLER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Hamilton Mfg. 

Hammermill Paner Co... ..........200% 542-543 
Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co 

Harris Automatic Press Co 

UR NOMA 6 5 cease easecunsisaaita anes 
Hill-Curtis Co. 

Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co 

Horton Mfg. Co 

Howard Paper Co 


Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co 

Inkxtendo Mfg. Co 

International Association of Electrotypers.... 
Intertype Corporation 

Ithaca Engraving Co 


LaMonte, George, & Son 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery Co 

Lee Hardware Co. 

Lee Paper Co 

Liberty Folder Co 

Linograph Co. 

Ludlow Typograph Co 
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Marlow Mfg. Co 

Matrix Re-Shaper Co 

Megill, Edw. L 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 

Mentges Folder Co 

Merchant & Evans Co 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co............ Cover, 626 
Metals Refining Co 549 
Miehle Prtg. Press & Mfg. Co 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Milwaukee Graphic Arts Exposition 

Mittag & Volger 

Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co 

Ses SUE NODS 6 .cka Kio oo eassaeen news 635 


Monitor Controller Co 
Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co 


Neenah Paper Co 

New Era Mfg. Co 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
Nossel, Frank 


Oversewing Machine Co 


Page, Robert R 
Paper Mills’ Co 
Peerless Paper Co 


Redington, F. B., Co 

Reid, Wm., & Co 

Robbins, Sabin, Paper Co 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co 
Rouse, H. B., & Co. 

Royal Electrotype Co 


Schuyler-Hildman Co. 

Scott, Walter, & Co 

Sellarwonling: rane ACOs... cas ics osce case ceass 663 
SEyniel DIACMIOR MOO! o.5.6 6 ais asc ses eawein een 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 

NEI BOD, 3 osc vinials sh 'a bnew sew a oe 
PSRBENs SEERSS «ie sos w a \ovars(sis'e's-05e eiocece einer rn biene 621 
Stokes & Smith Co 

Strathmore Paper Co 

Swart, Geo. R., & Co 


Thomson-National Press Co 
Triangle Ink & Color Co 


United Printing Machinery Co 
U. S. Envelope Co 


Vandercook, R. O 
Verbeke, Pierre 


Wanner Machinery Co 
Want Advertisements 


Wiggins, John B., Co 

Williams, Brown & Earle 

Willsea Works 

Wine 6; TRON, BONS: 6 5s c sawn sececcens 640 


664 Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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CROMWELL ovnsvareo 
TYMPAN PAPER 


A proven product. True in caliper. 
_ A perfect draw sheet. No offsetting. 
Saves in make-ready. 
Eliminates shrinking and swelling. 
It costs more per roll, but less per sheet. 


Every roll of Cromwell 
product is 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed 


Be sure you get THE GENUINE 
—#it bears our trade-mark 


The World’s Best and 
Standard Tympan 
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There are certain fundamental beliefs. - 
upon which we have built this business 
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